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PREFACE. 



Thb text of the following work, strictly speaking, i^ Dr. 
Abercrombie's treatise on the Human Mind, entire. In 
eonnection with this treatise, however, the original edition 
has two articles attached to it by the author, tot the sole 
benefit of the class whom he was addressing, viz. a class of 
medical students. The first to which we refer is a history 
of the science of Intellectual Philosophy, prefixed to the 
work ; the second, an admirable set of directions, to guide 
medical stnd^its in their professional inipiiries. These trea- 
tises do not of necessity constitute a part of a treatise on 
the Hiilosophy of Mind. They are accordingly omitted in 
this edition. What, in the editor's opinion, constitutes the 
treatise itself, is published entire, without alterations or 
omissions, the editor holding his author's language sacred. 
The additions which have been made are intended, not to 
supply any supposed deficiencies in the original, but simply 
to adapt it to a purpose for which the book is, in the main, 
admirably suited : they are intended as nearly as was pos- 
sible to be such additional explanations as the editor con- 
ceived the author would himself have made, if he had 
had in view, whilst preparing the book, the purpose to 
which it is now af»plied. 

The practice of studying sucll a work as this by forma] 
questions, the answer to which pupils commit to memory 
cannot be too Severely censured. There seemed, however 
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to be somethiBg necessary as a guide to the contents of the 
page, both for the pupil ifi r^ewing the lesson, and for the 
teacher at the recitation. That minute and' familiar ac- 
quaintance, not only with the doctrines taught in the lesson, 
but with the particular contents of every page and para- 
graph, so essential in enabling the teacher to ask his ques- 
tions with fluency, very few teachers have the time to se- 
cure. The editor has accordingly added an analysis of the 
page in the margin. This analysis is given sometimes in 
questions, and sometimes in topics or titles, which can easi- 
ly be put by the teacher into the. form of questions if he 
pleases ; or, what will perhaps be better, they can, at the 
recitation, be given to the pupil as topics, on which he is to 
state in substance the sentiments of the author. 

In regard to the value of Dr. Abercrombie's treatise, there 
is, and there can be, but one opinion. Its' useful tendency 
is most decided, both in making the pupil acquainted with, 
his powers, and in guiding him to the most efficient and 
successful use of them. The effect of a proper study of 
this work must be highly salutary upon every mind brought 
under its influence ; and it is a kind of eflect which is ex 
actly suited to guard against the peculiar dangers of the 

BoHon, September, 1833. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
METHOD OP USING THE BOOK. 



TO BK CABETULUr STT7DISD BT TBB FUriLS AS THBIB KBST LBMOM. 



The design of the study of Intellectual Philosophy 
is not merely, as in the case of most other studies, the 
acquisition of knowledge. Something far more impor- 
tant, and far more difficult to attain, is in view. In the 
study of Chemistry, History, Geography, and other 
similar sciences, the main object is to obtain informa- 
tion — to become acquainted with facts. But althougli 
the science of Mind does indeed present to view a most 
valuable and interesting class of facts, it is not merely 
with reference to these that the study is pursued.' This 
science aims at a higher object.' It is intended to intro- 
duce the pupil to a new range of thought, and to bring 
out into action, and consequently into more full deve- 
lopment, the mental faculties. It is its aim to ex*- 
ercise and strengthen the thinking and reasoning pow- 
ers, — to enable the mind to grasp abstruse and perplex- 
ing subjects, — to think clearly and to reason correctly, 
in regard to truths that lie in those depths which the 
senses cannot explore. 
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Of course^ the study of Intellectual Philosophy is not 
and cannot be an easy one. Its very difficulty is one 
source of the benefit to be derived from it ; for it is by 
encountering and overcoming this difficulty, that intel- 
lectual strength is acquired. In Gymnastics, the exer- 
tion necessaiy to perform the feats is the very means 
by which the advantage is secured, and it is to require 
this exertion that the whole apparatus is contrived. 
Now mathematical and metaphysical studies are in- 
tended a*- a sort of intellectual gymnastics, in which the 
casks ought indeed to be brought fairly within the pow- 
ers -of the pupil, but they ought nearly to equal those 
powers, so as to call them into active and vigorous ex- 
ercise, or the end will be lost. If, therefore, the writer 
of a treatise on such a subject comes down so complete- 
ly to the level of the young as to make the study mere 
light reading, he fails entirely of accomplishing what 
ought to be his highest aim. He destroys the difficul- 
ty and the advantage together. It is indeed true that 
a very useful book may be written for children, with 
the design of merely gimng them information on some 
subjects connected with the structure of their ininds. 
It might be entertaining, and to a considerable degree 
instructive, but it would answer few of the important 
purposes which ought to be in view, in the introduction 
of such a study into literary institutions. It would not 
develop the reasoning or thinking powers. It would 
awaken no new intellectual effort. 

Such being the nature of this study, it is plain that it 
ought not to be commenced by any pupil without a 
proper understanding of its object and design. Such an 
understanding is essential. That it may come more 
distinctly and definitely before the mind, I propose to 
enumerate the qualifications which each individual 
should see that he possesses, before he commences the 
study of this work. / 
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INTRODUCTIOH. 13 

1. Ahility to understand the language of the work* 
It is not a child's book. It was written by a man, and 
was intended to be read by men. The editor has made 
no eiSbrt to alter it in this respect, so that the book stands 
on a level, as to its style and language, with the great 
mass of books intended to influence andinterest the 
mature. It ought to be so ; for to be able to understand 
such writing is necesjsary for all, and if the pupil is far 
enough advanced in his education to study metaphysics, 
it is high time for him to be habituated to it. Let no 
pupil therefore, after he is fairly engaged in the study, 
complain that he cannot understand the lessons. This 
is a point which ought to be settled before he begins. 

Take for instance the following passage, which may 
perhaps be considered as a fair specimen. Let the pu- 
pil read it attentively, and see whetjier or not he can 
fully understand it. 

" There is a class of intellectual habits directly the .le* 
verse of those now referred to ; namely, habits of inatten- 
tion, by which the mind, long unaccustomed to have the at- 
tention steadily directed to any important object, becomes 
frivolous and absent, or lost amid its own waking^ dreams. 
A mind in this condition becomes incapable of following a 
train of reasoning, and eyen of observing facts with accu- 
racy and tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more 
opposed to the cultivation of intellectual character ; and 
when sui^h a person attempts to reason, or to follow out a 
course of investigation, he falls into slight and partial views, 
unsound deductions, and frivolous arguments. This state 
of mind, therefore, ought to be carefully guarded against in 
the young, as, when it is once established, it can be removed 
only by a long and laborious effort, and after a certain pe- 
riod of life is probably irremediable. 

'' In rude and savage life remarkable examples occur of 
the effect of habits of minute attention to those circumstan- 
ces to which the mind is intensely directed by their relation 
to the safety or advantage of the observer. The American 

Flwtquallficalkm— what? Language of the book. Mode of •acerUlnlng Iho pupH'* 
vMlity to undentaiHl it. SubMance of the paasage quoted— what 9 
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hunter finds his way in the trackless forests by attention to 
minute appearances in the trees, which indicate to him the 
points of the compass. Htf traces the progress of his ene- 
mies or his friends by the marks of their footsteps ; and 
judges of their numbers, their baitings, their employments, 
by circumstances which would entirdy escape the observa- 
tion of persons unaccustomed to a mode of life requiring 
ftuch exercises of attention. Numerous examples of this 
kind are mentioned by travellers, particularly among the 
original natives of America.** 

The pupil may read as attentively as he pleases. He 
may make use of a dictionary, or any other similar help. 
He may make occasional inquiries of a friend ; but if he 
cannot, with such assistance, really understand the train 
of thought presented in such a passage, and give, a tole- 
rable account of it to his teacher, he had better for the 
present postpone the study of Intellectual Philosophy : 
his mind is* too immature. 

II. Mental cuUivatimi enough to he interested in the 
subject of the work. The subjects discussed, and the 
views presented, are of such a nature, that the undisc- 
iplined can take no interest in them. They cannot 
appreciate them. Unless the mind has made consi- 
derable progress in its development, and in its attain- 
ments in other branches, and unless it has, in some de- 
gree, formed habits of patient attention, it must fail in 
the attempt to penetrate such a subject as this. The 
pupil, in such a case, after going ^ little way, will say the' 
book is dull and dry. He will attribute to the study, or 
to the mode in which it is treated, a failure, which really 
results from his own deficiency. He ought to reflect 
when tempted to make this charge, that it cannot be 
possible that the study is, in itjself, uninteresting. This 
treatise of Dr. Abercrombie's has been bought and read 
with avidity by tens of thousands in Great Britain and 
America, who could have been led to it by no motive 

Second qualification. Consequences of commencing the study wlthoot K The study 
iwlly intentsting : how proved to be so. 
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whatever, but; the strong interest which the subject 
inspires. They, therefore, who are not interested in it, 
after making faithful efforts, fail of being so because 
their minds are not yet prepared to appreciate what they 
read ; and by complaining of the dryness or dullness of 
the book, they are really exposing their own incompe- 
tency to enter into the spirit of it. The teacher ought 
to take care that his pupils do not commence the work, 
until they are capable of feding the interest which it is 
calculated to awaken. 

III. A vnllingness to give to the subject the severe^ 
patient, and persevering study which it denumds. 
Some will wish to take up such a branch merely 
for the sake of having something new. Others be- 
cause their vanity is flattered by the idea that they are 
studying Philosophy. Others still, because they wish 
for the' honor of being in a class with certain individu- 
als known as good scholars. Beginning with such 
ideas and motives, will only lead to disappointment and 
failure. The pupil ought to approach this subject with 
a distinct understanding that though it is full of inte- 
rest, it will be full of difficulty ; that it will trjr, to the 
utmost, his powers ; and that the pleasure which he is 
to seek in the pursuit of it, is the enjoyment of high 
intellectual effort, — the interest of encountering and 
overcoming difficulties, — and opening to himself a new 
field of knowledge, and a new 5Cope for the exercise of 
his powers. 

I come now to describe a method of studying and 
reciting the lessons in such a work as this. I say a 
method, because it is only meant to be proposed for 
adoption in cases where another or a better one is not 
at hand. Experienced and skilful teachers have their 
own modes of conducting such studies, and the recita- 
tions connected with them, with which there ought to 

Complaints of Ita dullness show what? Third qualification. Wrong motivea for 
eommencmg Om study. Proper views of it. Method of studying— why proposed. 
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be no interference. The plan about to be proposed 
may, however, be of use in assisting teachers who are, 
for the first time, introducing this study to their schools ; 
and the principles on which it is based are well worthy 
the attention of every pupil who is about to commence 
this study. 

1. When you sit down to the study of a lesson in 
this work, be careful to be free from interruption, and 
to have such a period of time before you, to be occu- 
pied in the work, as will give you the opportunity 
really to enter into it. Then banish other thoughts 
entirely from the mind, and remove yourself as far as 
possible from other objects of interest or sources of in- 
terruption. The habit into which many young persons 
allow themselves to fall, of studying lessons in frag- 
ments of time, having the book, perhaps, for some time 
before them, but allowing their attention to be con- 
tinually diverted from their pursuit, will only lead to 
superficial and utterly useless attainments. It is de- 
structive to all those habits of mind necessary for suc- 
cess in any important intellectual pursuit. It is espe- 
cially injurious in such a study as this. Intellectual 
Philosophy is emphatically the science of thought^ and 
nothing eflFectual can be done in it without patient, 
continued, and striitary study. 

2. Ascertain before you commence any lesson what 
place it occupies in the general plan of the book, with 
which, at the outset, you should become very thorough- 
ly acquainted. Nothing promotes so much the forma- 
tion, of logical and systematic habits of mind, and no- 
thing so eflFectually assists the memory, in regard to 
what any particular work contains", as the keeping 
constantly in view the general plan of the book ; look- 
ing at it as a whole^ and understanding distinctly, not 
merely each truth, or system of truths brought to view, 
but the place which it occupies in the general design. 

Flnt direction. A common but faulty mode of studying deacribed. Its effectB— 
irhstY Sscqnd direction. EfiecU of this practice. 
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3. This preparation being made, you are prepared to 
read the lesson, which should be done, the first time, 
with great attention and care, and with especial effort 
to understand the connection between each sentence 
and paragraph, and those which precede and follow it 
It should always be borne in mmd, that treatises on 
such subjects as these, present trains of thought and 
reasoning, not mere detached ideas and sentences. 
Every remark, therefore, should be examined, not by 
itself, but in its connections. This should be especially 
observed in regard to the anecdotes and illustrations, 
with which the work abounds. The bearing of each 
one on the subject should be very carefully studied. 
They are all intended to prove some point, or to illus- 
trate some position. After reading such narratives, 
then, you should not only take care to understand it as 
a story, but should ask yourself such questions as 
these: "Why is the story introduced here? What 
does the author mean to prove by it 7 What principle 
does it illustrate?" 

There is, for example, in the section on Memory, a 
story of the author's seeing the wife of one of his pa- 
tients, but he could not think who it was, until he ac- 
cidentally passed a cottage where he had attended the 
patient, when all the circumstances came to his mind. 
This is a very simple stpry to read and remember, 
merely as a story. But to do that alone is only light 
reading ; it is not study at all, far ies3 the study of the 
Philosophy of Mind. But if you inquire what the nar- 
rative is designed to illustrate, by looking back a para* 
graph or two, you will see that the subject is Memory, 
as affected by Local Association, and that this incident 
is intended to show how events were recalled to the 
memory of the author, by his coming in sight of a cot- 
tage with which they were strongly associated, although 
all his direct efforts failed to bring them to mind. 

Third direction. Connections of the peosage. Anecdotes and illustrations, how to ba 
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Thus it illustrates a principle^ and careful effort to dis- 
cover and clearly to understand the principles thus 
illustrated, is what constitutes the difference betwe^i 
merely reading a story book, and studying the Philo- 
sophy of Mind. 

The pupil, too, should avail himself of collateral helps 
in understanding the lesson. Every geographical, or 
historical, or personal allusion should be examined witii 
the help of the proper books. If a distinguished indiyi 
dual is mentioned, find the account of his life in a bio- 
graphical dictionary. If a place is named, seek it on 
the map. There is one other direction which I am 
sorry to say it is absolutely necessary to mention. Look 
out all the words, whose meaning you do not distinctly 
and fully understand, in a dictionary. Strange as it 
may seem, in nine cases out of ten, a pupil in school 
will find in his lesson a sentence containing words he 
does not understand, and, perplexing himself some 
minutes with it in vain, he will go to his recitation in 
ignorance of its meaning, as if he never had heard of 
such a contrivance as a dictionary. Now the habit of 
seeking from other books explanations and assistance 
ill regard to your studies is of incalculable value. It 
will cause you some additional trouble, but it will mul- 
tijJy, many fold, your interest and success. 

4. After- having thus read, with minute and critical 
attention, the portion assigned, the pupil should next 
take a cursory review of it, by glancing the eye over the 
paragraphs, noticing the heads, and the questions or 
topics in the margin, for the purpose of taking in, as it 
were, a view of the passage as a whole. The order of 
discussion which the author adopts, and the regular 
manner in which the several steps of an argument, or 
the several applications of a principle, succeed one an- 
other, should be careftilly observed. There are the 
same reasons for doing this, in regard to any particular 
chapter, as in regard to the whole work. The connec- 

Oollateral telps. * Examples of this. Va% of dictionary. Fourth direction. Rqtmw 
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tion, too, between the passage which constitutes the 
lesson, and the rest of the book, i. e. the place which it 
occupies in tlie plan of the author, should be brought to 
mind again. You thus classify ajud arrange, in your 
own mind, what is learned, and not only fix it more 
firmly, but you are acquiring logical haUts of mind, 
which will be of lasting and incalculable value. 

5. You will thus have acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the lesson, but this is by no means all that ia 
necessary. You must learn to recite it. That is, you 
must learn to express, in your own language, the ideas 
you have thus acquired. This is a distinct and an 
important point. Nothing is more comimon'than for 
pupils to say, when they attempt to recite in such a 
study as this, " I know the answer, but I cannot ex- 
press it;" as if the power to express was not as impor-* 
tant as the ability to understand. 

The pupil then must make special preparation for this 
part of his duty, that is, for expressing in his own lan- 
guage the thoughts and principles of tiie author. The 
oest way, perhaps, of making this preparation, is to go 
over the lesson, looking only at the topics in the margin, 
and repeating aloud, or in a whisper, or in thought, the 
substance of what is stated under each. Be careful 
that what you say makes complete and perfect sense of 
Itself, that it is expressed in clear and natural language, 
and that it is a full exposition of the author's meaning. 

Such a study as this ought not to be recited by mere 
question and answer. Whenever the subject will allow, 
It is better for the teacher to give out a subject or topic, 
on which the pupil may expres|S the sentiments of the 
writer. This is altogether the pleasantest, as well as 
the most useful mode of recitation. Those unaccus- 
tomed to it will, of course, find a little difficulty at first. 
But the very effort to surmount this difficulty will be as 
useful in developing and strengthening the intellectual 
powers, as any other effort which the study requires. 

i 
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You should go over the lesson, then, for the purpose 
of reciting it by yourself as it were, by looking at the 
marginal titles, one by one, and distinctly stating to 
yourself the substance of the author's views upon each. 
If this preparation is made, and if the recitation is con- 
ducted on the same principles, the pupils will soon find 
themselves making very perceptible and rapid progress 
in that most important art, viz. expressing their senti- 
ments with fluency, distinctness, and promptitude. 

It will be evident, from what is said above, that the 
pupil ought not to commit to memory the language of 
the author. This practice may indeed be useful in 
strengthening the memory, and in some other ways, 
but very far higher objects ought to be in view in stu- 
dying such a work as this, which will be far better at- 
tained by the pupils depending entirely on themselves 
for the language in which they express their ideas. 
To illustrate distinctly the mode of recitation intended, 
I will give a specimen. The following passage will 
serve as text. 

" Memory is very much influenced by Attention, or a 
full and distinct perception of the fact or object, with a view 
to its being remembered ; and by the perception being kept 
before the mind, in this distinct manner, for a certain time. 
The distinct recollection of the fact, in such cases, is gene- 
rally in proportion to the intensity with which it has been 
contemplated ; and this is also very much strengthened by 
its being repeatedly brought before the mind. Most peo 
pie, accordingly, have experienced that a statement is more 
strongly impressed upon the memory by being several times 
repeated to others. It is on the same principle that memo- 
ry is greatly assisted by writing down the object of our 
knowledge, especially if this be done in a distinct and sys- 
tematic manner. A subject also is more distinctly conceiv- 
ed, and more correctly remembered, after we have instructed 
another person in it. Such exercises are not strictly to 
be considered as helps to the memory, but as excitements 
to attention ; and as thus leading to that clear and full com- 

AdvantagQ ofthis mode. Committing to memory. 
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prehemion of the subject which is required for the distinct 
reinembrant;e of it. • 

'* It is familiar to every one that there are great difie- 
vences in memory, both in respect to the facility of acquire- 
ment and the power of retention. In the former, there ap« 
pear to be original difim'ences,- but a great deal also de- 
pends upon habit. In the power of retention much de- 
pends, as we shall afterwards see, upon the habit of correct 
association ; but, besides this, there are facts which seem 
to show a singular connection with the manner in whieh the 
acquisition was made. The following fact was communi- 
cated to me by an able and iBtelligent friend, who heard it 
from the individual to whom it relates. A distinguished 
theatrical performer, in ccmsequence of the sudden illness 
of another actor, had occasion to prepare himself, on very 
short notice, for a part which was entirely new to him ; and 
the part was long and rather difficult. He acquired it in 
a very short time, and went through it with perfect accura- 
cy, but immediately after the performance forgot every 
word of it." 

The titles or topics in the margin, attached to this 
passage, are the following: Attentum — Means of se- 
curing it — Differences in memory — Iliustration. Now 
in hearing a recitation from it, the teacher will ordina- 
rily be guided by, but ntft confined ta them, as you will 
see exemplified in the following dialogue. The pupil, 
too, will use his own language, which will vary very 
considerably from that of the author, as will be per- 
ceived by a comparison. 

Teacher. The first topic is attention. 

First Pupil. The author says that- it consists in 
keeping the object distinctly before the mind, for a cer- 
tain time, so that it may make a strong impression. It 
ai^sists very much in enabling us to remember it after- 
wards. 

Teacher., The best means of confiining the atten- 
tion to any object ? 

Tha margiiMl titles how to ba ufod? Laoguace of tiM papil In raciuUon. 
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Second Pupil. There are several modes; one is 
by repeating the thing several times to other persons; 
another is, by writing an account of it, especially if it is 
done systematically ; a third, endeavoring to explain it 
to others. 

Teacher. How is it these methods produce the ef- 
fect? 

Second PupU. They help us to obtain clear and 
distinct ideas, and they fix the attention for some time 
on the &»ibject. 

Teacher. What does he say of differences in memo- 
ry? 

Third Pupil. T-here is a great difference in diffe- 
rent individuals; in some cases it is natural^ and in 
others acquired. 

Teaeher. A story is told here to illustrate this sub- 
ject. 

Jphttrth Pupil. An actor was obliged to learn a part 
once at a very short notice, and by making a great effort 
he succeeded, aad went through it once, but he forgot it 
immediately afterwards. 

Teacher. What is the precise point which this fact i3 
intended to illustrate? 

Fourth Pupil. I did not clearly understand, 

6. After the class has, in this thorough manner, gone 
through with one of the divisions of the book, they 
should pause, to teview it ; and tlie best, as well as the 
pleasantest mode of conducting a review, is to assign to 
the class some written exercises on the portion to be 
thus re-examined. These exercises may be of variouc 
kinds ; I shall, however, mention only two. 

(1.) An abstract of the chapter to be reviewed; that 
is, a brief exposition, in writing, of the plan of the chap- 
ter, with the substance of the writer's views on each 
head. Such an abstract, though it will require some 
labor at first, will be, with a little practice, a pleasant 

Sixth direction. BeTiew— how to be conducted. First method— whiu ? \u 
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f xerclse ; and perhaps there is nothing which so effectun 
ally assists in digesting the knowledge which the pupil 
has obtained, and in fixing it indelibly upon the mind, 
and nothing is so conducive to accurate logical habits 
of thought, as this writing an analysis of a scientific 
work. It may be very brief, an4 elliptical in its style ; 
Us logical accuracy is the main ppmt to be secured. 
By devoting a single exercise at the end of each section 
to such an exercise, a class can go on regularly through 
the book, and, with very little delay, make an abstract 
of the whole. 

(2.) Writing additional illustrations of the principles 
brought to view, — illustrations furnished either by the 
experience or observation of the pupil, or by what he has 
read in books. For example, in the chapter on dream- 
ing, the author enumerates four or five sources of the 
'ideals which come to the mind in dreams.* Now the 
teacher might, after finishing that chapter, require^ 
each one of the class, for the next exercise, to write an 
account of a dream, and to state at the end of it to 
which of the classes it is to be referred. Nothing could 
more effectually familiarize the miiid of the pupil with 
the principles which the chapter contains thaii such an 
exercise. In many cases, perhaps in nearly all, the 
dreams would be complex, and must be' analyzed, and 
the several parts separately assigned. The effect of 
such an efibrt is obvious. 

There are multitudes of other subjects discussed in 
the work, equally suitable for this purpose. Wherever 
anecdotes are told, illustrating the laws of the human 
mind, the pupil can add others-; for these laws are the 
same in all minds, and are constantly in operation. 
Writing these additional illustrations, especially if they 
are derived from your own experience, will have anoth- 
er most powerful effect. They will tumyoin attention 
within, and accustom you to watch the operations, and 
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Study the laws of your own minds. Many pupils do 
not seem to understand that it id the powers and move^ 
ments of the immaterial principle withhi their own bo- 
soms, whieh are the objects of investigation in such a 
scienee. Because illustrations are drawn from the his- 
tories of men with strange names, who lived in other 
countries, and a half a' century ago, they seem insensi- 
bly to imbibe the idea, that it is the philosophy of these 
men^s minds which they are studying, not. their own. 
Now the fact is, that appeals are made to the history 
and experience of these individuals, simply because they 
are more accessible to the writers of books. A perfect 
system of Intellectual Philosophy might be written, with 
all its illustrations drawn from the thoughts and feelings 
of any single pupil in the cluss. The mind is in its es- 
sential laws everywhere the same ; and of course yoi* 
can find the evidence of the existence and qperatipn 6i 
all these laws in your own breasts, if you will look 
there. What you cannot, by proper research, find con- 
firmed by your own experience, or your observations 
upon those around you, is not a law of mind. 

Such is substantially the course which is recommend - 
ed tojthose who shall commence the study of this work. 
It will be perceived that the object of it is to make the 
study of it, if possible, not what it too often is, the mere 
mechanical repetition of answers marked and commit- 
ted to memory, but ah intellectual-and thorough investi- 
gation of a science. If the book is studied in this way, 
it must have a most powerful 'ufluence in cultivating 
accurate and discriminating habits, in developing intel- 
lectual power, and in storing the mind with facts of 
the most direct and practical importance, in all the con- 
nections of society, and in all the business of life. 

Itfl true design. Oenerst object of this introducthm. 
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PART r. 

OF THS NJiTUBE AND EXTENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF HnNIli 

The mind is that partof oiur being which thinks and wills, 
remembers and reasons: we know nothing of it except 
from these functions. By means of the corporeal senses it 
holds intercourse with the things of the external world, and 
receives impressions from them. But of this connecticp al- 
so we know nothing but the facts ; when we attempt to spe- 
culate upon its nature and cause, we wander at once from 
the path of philosophical inquiry into conjectures which are 
as far beyond the proper sphere as they are beyond the 
reach of the human faculties. The object of true science 
on , such a subject, therefore, is simply to investigate the 
facts, or the relations of phenomena, respeeting the opera- 
tions of mind itself, and the intercourse which it carries on 
with the things of the external world. 

This important rule in the philosophy of mind has been 
fully recognised in very modern times only, so that the sci- 
ence, as a faithful interpretation of nature, may be consider* 
ed as of recent origin. Before the period now referred to, 
the investigation was encumbered by the most fruitless 
speculations respebting the essence of mind, and other dis* 
cussions which led to no discovery of truth. It was con* 
tended, for example, that the mind cannot act where it is 

Themiad— wbatf Its coonectlon with tho siatsrial world 7 Objtctof tfMKltiiMt 
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not present, and that conr^equently it cannot be said to per* 
ceive. external objects themsolves, but only their images, 
forms, or sensible species, which were said to be conveyed 
through the senses, and represented to the mind in the same 
manner in which images are formed in a camera obscura. 
By the internal functions of mind these sensible species were 
then supposed to be refined into phantasms, the objects of 
memory and imagination ; and these, after undergoing a 
further process, became intelligible species, the objects of 
pure intellect. By a very natural application of this doc 
trine, it was maintained by bishop Berkeley and the philoso- 
phers of his school, that as the mind can perceive nothing 
but its own impressions or images, we can derive no evi- 
dence from our senses of the existence of the external world; 
and Mr. Hume carried the argument k little further, by 
maintaining that we have as little proof of the existence of 
mind, and that nothing exists in the universe except impres 
sions and ideas. Of another sect of philosophers who arose 
out of the same system, each individual professed to believe 
his own existence, but wouJd not admit the existence of any 
other being; hence they. received the appropriate name of 
Egotists. 

The various eminent individuals by whom the fallacy of 
these speculations was exposed, combated' them upon the 
principle that the doctrine of ideas is entirely a fiction of 
philosophers ; and that a confidence in the information con- 
veyed to us by our senses must be considered as a first 
truth, or a fundamental law of our nature, susceptible of no 
explanation, and admitting of no other evidence than that 
which is derived from the universal conviction of mankind. 
Nor does it, to coramon^minds, appear a slight indication of 
the validity of this mode of reasoning, that the philosophers 
who supported this theory do not appear to have acted up- 
on their own system ; but in every thing which concerned 
their personal accommodation or personal safely, showed 
the same confidence in the evidence of their senses as other 
men. 

The deductions made from the ideal theory by Berkeley 
and Hume seem to have been applications of it which its for- 

Suppoted procaas bj which we become acquainted with external objecu. Erron re- 
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iner advocates had not contemplated. But it is a singular 
fact, as stated by Dr. Reid, that nearly ajl philosophers^ 
from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree in maintaining that the 
mind does not perceive external things themselves, but only 
their ideas, images, or species. This doctrine was founded 
upon the maxim that mind cannot act where it is not pre- 
sent ; and we find one writer only, who, admitting the max- 
im, called in question the application of it so far as to main- 
tain that the mind, in perceiving external things, leaves the 
body, and comes into contact with the objects of its percep- 
tion. 

Such speculations ought to be entirely banished from the 
science of mind, as not only useless and unprofitable, but as 
referring to things entirely beyond the reach of the human 
faculties, and therefore contrary to the first principles of 
philosophical investigation. To the same class we are to 
refer ail speculations in regard to the essence of mind, the 
manner in which thought is produced, dud the means by 
which the intercourse is carried on between the mind and 
external objects. These remarkable functions were at one 
time, explained by an imaginary essence called the animal 
spirits, which were supposed to be in constant motion, per- 
forming the office of messengers between the brain and the 
organs of sense. By another class of philosophers, of no 
very ancient date, thinking was ascribed to vibrations in 
the particles of the braim The communication of percep- 
tions from. the senses to the mind has been acco\inted for in 
the same manner by the motions of the nervous fluid, by vi- 
brations of the nerves, or by a subtile essence, resembling 
electricity or galvanism. The mind, again, has been com- 
pared to a camera obscUra, to a mirror, and to a storehouse* 
In opposition, however, to all such hypotheses, which are 
equally incapable either of proof or of refutation, pur duty 
is to keep steadily in view, that the objects of true science 
are facts alone, and the relations of these facts to each oth- 
er. The mind can be compared to nothing in nature ; it 
has been endowed by its Creator with a power of perceiving 
external things ; but the manner in which it does so is en- 
tirely beyond our comprehension. All attempts, therefore^ 

Dr Reid's statement? Foundation of thia doctriiM. Author's opinion of Buch 
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to explain or illustrate its operations by a reference to any 
thing else, can be considered only as vain and futile. The^ 
are endeavors to establish a resemblance where there is 
not a vestige of an analogy ; and consequently they can 
lead to no useful result. It is only by a rigid adherence to 
this course of investigation that we can expect to make any 
progress in true knowledge, or to impart to our inquiries in 
any department of science the cl^aracters either of truth or 
utility. ' 

The ideal theory, with all the doctrines founded upon it, 
may now be considered as gone by. But certain specula- 
tions are still occasionally brought out By writers of a par- 
ticular order, which are referable to the same class, name- 
ly, hypotheses which are to be treated, not merely as un* 
sound, but as being, by their very nature, directly opposed 
to the first principles of philosophical inquiry. Among 
these, the most prominent is the doctrine of materialism, of 
which it may be advisable to take a slight view in the com- 
mencement o^ this essay. On the principles which have 
been referred to, the following considerations may be sub- 
mitted as bearing upon the subject. 

The term matter is a name which we apply to a certain 
combination of properties, or to certain substances which 
are solid, ejttended, and divisible^ and which are known to 
us only by these properties. The term mind, in the same 
manner, is a name which we apply to a certain combina- 
tion of functions, or to a certain power which we feel with- 
in, which thinks, and wills, and reasons ; and is knoyrn to 
Us only by these functions. The former we know only by 
our senses, the latter only by our consciousness. In regard 
to their essence or occult qualities, we know quite -as little 
about matter as we do about mind ; and in as far as our ut- 
most conception of them extends, we have no ground for 
believing that they have any thing in common. 

It is highly important that the pupil should entertain clear ideas 
of the distinction between the essenct ai^d the properties of bodies. 
Take, for an example to illustrate this^ an orange. It has a peculiar 
color. This color is one of its properties. Imagine this to be taken 
away. It has taste, which is another property. Remove this also. 

Proper Tiew of the nature of mind 7 Doctrine of n aterialism. Reason for alluding 
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It has solidity ; that is, it can be fdt. Imagine, (hough it is diffi 
caU to do so, this property to be removed;^ so that the haqd would 
pass through it without meetjug with any resistance, as if .it were a 
shadow, or an optical deception. Suppose that, in the same way, all 
other properties are removea, viz./orm, smell weight, &c. What would 
at last be leA ? Is there an unlmown something, around which all 
these properties cluster ? To this something, the term essence is ailj>lied. 
Now all of which we have, or can have any real lcnowledge> is tha 
properties, both in the case pf matter and mind. 

The true object of philosophy is sitoply to investigate the 
facts in regard to both ; and materialism is not to be view- 
ed only as unsound reasoning, but. as a logical absurdity, 
and & total misconception of the first principles of philoso- 
phical inquiry. Does the materialist tell us that the princi- 
ple which thinks is material, or the result of organization, 
we have only to ask him what light he expects to throw 
upon the subject by such an assertion ? For the principle 
which thinks is known to us only by thinking ; and the sub- 
stances which are solid and extended are known to us only 
by their solidity and extension. When we say of the for- 
mer that it is immaterial, we simply express the Tact that it 
is known to ns by properties . altogether distinct from the 
properties to which we have given the name of matter, and, 
as far as we know, has nothing in common with them. Be- 
yond these properties, we know as little about matter as 
we do about miftd ; so that materialism is scarcely less ex- 
travagant than would be the attempt to explain any phe- 
nomenon by referring it to some other altogether distinct 
and dissimilar ; to say, for example, that color is a modifi- 
cation of sound, or gravity a species of fermentation. The 
assertion, indeed, would be fully as plausible, and calculat- 
ed to throw as much light upon the subject, were a person 
anxious to explain the nature of matter, to tell us that it is 
the result of a particular manifestation of mind. Something 
analogous to this, in fact, seems to be the foundation of the 
theory of Boscovich, who conceives all bodies to consist of 
unnxtended atoms or mathematical points endowed with a 
certain power of repulsion, and consequently makes the es- 
sence of matter to consisf merely in the property of resist- 
ance. We have, in tnuth, the same kind of evidence for 
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the existence of mind that we have for the existence of mat« 
ter, namely, from its properties ; and of the two, the former 
appears to be the least liable to deception. ** Of all the 
truths we know," says Mr. Stewart, " the existence of mind 
is the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley concern* 
ing the non-existence of matter is far more conceivable than 
that nothing but matter exists in the universe." 

A similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the modi- 
fication of materialism more prevalent in modem times, by 
Tdiioh mind is considored as a result of organization, or, in 
other words, a function of the brain ; and upon which has 
been founded the conclusion, that, like our l)odily senses, it 
will cease to be when the bodily frame is dissolved. The 
brain, it is true, is the centre of that influence on which de- 
pend sensation and motion. There is a remarkable con- 
nection between this organ and the manifestations of mind ; 
and by various diseases of the brain these manifestations 
are often modified, impaired, or suspended. We shall af- 
terward see that these results are very far from being uni- 
form ; but even if they were uniform, the facts would war- 
rant no such conclusion respecting the nature of mind ; for 
they accord equally with the supposition that the brain is 
the organ of communication between the mind and the ex- 
ternal world. When the materialist advances a single step 
beyond this, he plunges at once into conclusions which are 
entirely gratuitous and unwarranted. We rest nothing 
more upon this argument than that these conclusions are 
unwarranted ; but we might go further than this, and con- 
tend that the presumption is clearly on the other side, when 
we consider the broad and obvious distinction which exists 
between the peculiar phenomena of mind and those func- 
tions which are exercised through the meana of bodily or- 
ganization. They do not admit of being brought into com- 
parison, and have nothing in conimon. The most exquis- 
ite of our bodily senses are entirely dependent for their ex- 
ercise upon impressions from external things. We see not 
without the presence both of light and a body reflecting it ; 
and if we could suppose light to be annihilated, though the 
eye were to retain its perfect condition, sight would be ex- 
Modem materialism f . ConF«cUoa of the mind with the brain. Dependence of th« 
•eneet on •xtemal objecte. 
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tingnished. But mind owns no such dependence on exter* 
nal things, except in the origin of its knowledge in regard 
to them. When this knowledge has once been acquired it 
is retained and recalled at pleasure; and mind exerciset 
its various functions without any dependence upon impres- 
sions from the external world. That which has long ceas- 
ed to exist is still distinctly before it, or is recalled after 
having been long forgotten, in a manner even still more 
wonderful ; and scenes, deeds, or beings, which nevet ex* 
isted, are called up in long and harmonious succession, in« 
rested with all the characters of truth, and all the vividness 
of present existence. The mind remembers, conceives, 
eombines, and reasons ; it loves, aud fears, and hopes, ia 
the total absence of any impression from without that can 
influence in the smallest degree these emotions ; and we 
have the fullest conviction that it would continue to exer- 
cise the same functions in utidimm]she4 activity, though all 
material things were at ojuce annihilated. 
, This ar^ment, indeed, may be considered as onlv nega- 
tive, but this is all that the subject admits of. Foy when we 
endeavor to speculate directly on ijfie essence of mind, we 
are immediately lost in perpliexity, in consequence of our 
total ignorance of the sul^ect, and the use of terms borrow- 
ed from analogies with materia] things. Hence the unsa- 
tisfactory nature of every physiological or metaphysical ar- 
gument respecting the essence of mind, arising entirely from 
the attempt to reason on the subject in a manner of which 
it is not susceptible. 1% admits not of any ordinary pro- 
cess of logic, for the facts on which it rests are the objects 
of consciousness only ; and the argument must consist in an 
appeal to the consciousness of every man, that he feels a 
power within totally distinct from any function of the body. 
What other conception than this can he form of that pow- 
er by which he recalls the past, and provides for the fu- 
ture ; by which he ranges uncontrolled from world to world, 
and from system to system ; surveys the works of all-creat- 
mg power, and rises to. the contemplation of the eternal 
Cause? To what function of matter shall he liken that 
principle by which he loves and fears, and joys and sor* 

Independence of the oiind. Examples. Inference from thle. Essence of mind. 
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rows ; by which he is eleyated with hope, excited by en- 
thusiasm, er sunk into the horrors of despair ? These chan 
ges also he feels, in many instances, to be equally indepen 
dent of impressions from without, and of the condition of 
his bodily frame. In the most peaceful state of every cor- 
poreal function, passion, remorse, or anguish may rage 
within ; and while the body is racked by the most frightful 
diseases, the mind may repose in tranquillity and hope. He 
is taught by {physiology that every part of his body is in a 
constant state of change, and that within a certain period 
every particle of it is renewed. But, amid these changes, 
he roels that thei>eing whom he calls himself, remains es- 
sentially the same. In particular, his remembrance of the 
occurrences of his early^ays he feels to be totally incon- 
sistent with the idea of an impression made upon a material 
organ, unless he has recourse to the absurdity of supposing 
that one series of particles^ as they departed, transferred the 
picture to those which came to occupy their room. 

If the being, then, which we call mind or soul be, to the 
utmost extent 6f our knowledge, thus dissimilar to, and dis- 
tinct from, any thing that we know to be a result of bodily 
organization, what reason have we to believe that it should 
be affected by any change in the arrangement of materia] 
organs, except in so far as relates to its intercourse with this 
external world? The effects of that change which we call 
the death of an animal body are nothing more than a change 
in the arrangement of its constituent elements ; for it can 
be demonstrated, on the strictest principles of chemistry, 
that not one particle of^thlsse elements ceases to exist. 
We have, in fact, no conception of annihilation ; and our 
ivhole experience is opposed to the belief that one atom 
ivhich ever existed has ' ceased to exist. There is, there- 
fore, as Dr. Brown has well remarked, in the very decay 
of the body, an analogy which would seem to indicate the 
continued existence of the thinking principle, since that 
which we term decay is itself only another name for con- 
tinued existence. To conceive, then, that any thing men- 
tal ceases to exist after death, when we know that every 
thing corporeal continues to exist, is a gratuitous assump« 

ETideoce of consclouanefls. The feelings of the mind in many tsmM indepondn&t qt 
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tion, contrary to every rale of philosophical inquiry, and in 
direct opposition, not only to> all the facts relating to mind 
itself but even to the analogy which is furnished by the 
dissolution of the bodily frame. 

To this mode of reasoning it has been objected, that it 
would go to establish an immaterial principle in the lower 
animals, which in them exhibits many of the phenomena of 
mind. I have only to answer, be it so. There are in the 
lower animals many of the phenomena of mind ; and, with 
regard to these, we also contend, that they are entirely 
distinct from any thing we know as the properties of mat- 
ter, — ^which is all that we mean, or can mean, by being im- 
material. Th^re are other principles superadded to mate- 
rial things, of the nature of "which we are equally ignorant ; 
such, for example, as the principle of vegetable life, and 
that^of animal |ife. To say 4hat these are properties of 
matTer is merely arguing about a term ; for wnat we mean 
by matter is something which is solid, extended, and divisi- 
ble. That these properties are, in certain individuals, com- 
bined with simple^ or vegetable life, — ^in others, with animal 
life, that is, life and the powers of sensation and motion,-^ 
and in others with animal life, and certain of those proper- 
ties which .we call mind,: — are all facts equally beyond our 
comprehension. For any thing we know, they may all 
be immortal principles ; and for any thing we know, mat- 
ter itself may be immortal. The, simple truth is, that we 
know nothing on the subject; and while, on the one hand, 
we have no title to assume an essence to he mortal because 
it possesses only the .properties of matter ; neither, on the 
other hand, have we any right to infer an essence to be im- 
mortal, because it possesses properties difierent from those 
of matter.^ We talk, indeed, about matter, and we talk 
about mind; we speculate concerning materiality and im-. 
materiality, until we argue ourselves into a kind of belief 
that we really understand something of the subject. The 
truth is that we understand nothing. Matter and mind are 
known to us by certain properties; these properties are 
quite distinct from each other ; but in regard to both, it is 
^tirely out of the reach of our faculties to fidvance a 
single step beyond the facts which are before us. Whether 

Objection to this reaaoning? Answer! Mental phenomena In the lower mlitnal* 
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in their substratum or ultimate essence they are the same, 
or whether they are different, we know hot, and never can 
knew in our present state of being. Let u?, then, be slitis- 
fied with the facts, when our utmost faculties can carry us 
no farther ; let us cease to push our feeble speculations, 
when our duty is only to wonder and adore. 

These considerations, while they are directly opposed to 
the crude conclusions of the materialist, also serve to show 
us how much the subject is removed beyond our limited 
faculties ; and it is not on 'such speculations, therefore, that 
we rest the evidence for a tuture state of being. We know 
nothing of the nature or the essence of mind ; but whatever 
may be its essence, and whatever may be the nature and 
extent of that mysterious connection which the Deity has 
established between It and our bodily organizatioli, these 
points haVe'no referenc^e whatever to the great question of 
Its future existence. This is a principle which seems to 
have been too much lost sight of in the' discussion pf this 
subject, namely, that our speculations respecting the imma« 
teriality of the rational human soul have no influence on 
our belief of its immortality. This momentous truth rests 
on a species of evidence altogether different, which address- 
es itself to the moral constitution of man. It is found in 
those principles of }iis nature by which he feels upon his 
spirit the awe of a God, and looks forward to the future 
with anxiety or with hope ; — ^by which he knows to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood, and evil from good, and has 
forced upon him the conviction that he is a moral and re- 
sponsible being. This is the power of conscience, that 
monitor within which raises its voice in the breast of every 
man, a witneiss for his Creator. Her who resigns himself to 
its guidance, and he who repels its warnings, are both com- 
pelled to acknowledge its power; 'and, whether the good 
man rejoices in the prospect of immortality, or the victim ol 
remorse withers beneath an influence unseen by human eye, 
and shrinks from the anticipation of a reckoning to come, 
each has forced upon him a conviction, such as argument 
never gave, that tne being which is essentially himself is 
distinct from any function of the body, and will survive in 

Immortality of the soul. RmI evidence of it— what? Conecience. InMietible con 
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undiminished vigor when the body shall hare fallen into 
decay. 

When, indeed, we take into the mqairy the high princi- 
pies of moral obligation, and the moral government of the 
Deity, this important truth is entirely independent of all oar 
feeble speculations on the essence of mind. For though we 
were to suppose, with the materialist, that the rational soul 
of man is a mere chemical combination, which, by the di»> 
solution of its elements, is dissipated to the four winds of 
heaven, where is the improbability that the Power which 
framed the wondrous compound may collect these elements 
again, and combine them anew, for the great purposes of his 
moral administration ? In our speculations on such a mo- 
mentous subject, we are too apt to be influenced by oar con- 
ceptions of the powers and properties of physical things; 
but there is a point where this principle must be abandoned, 
and where the soundest philosophy requires that we take 
along with us a full recognisance of the power of God* 

There is thus, irf the consciousness of every man, a deep 
impression of continued existence. The casuist may rea- 
son against it till he bewilder himself in his own sophis- 
tries; but a voice within gives the lie to his vain specula- 
tioifs, and pleads with authority for a life which is to come. 
The sincere and humble inquirer cherishes the impression, 
while he seeks for farther light on a subject so momentous; 
and he thus receives, with absolute conviction, the truth 
which beams upon him from the revelation of God, — that 
the mysterious part of his being, which thinks, and wills, 
and reasons, shall indeed survive the wreck of its mortal 
tenement, and is destined for immortality. 

Does imtterialtsm, if admitted disprove immortBlity f Bow illoitnted Cea 
tliidiog remmrks. 



PAET II. 

or TSB 09IQIN OF OCR KNOWLBD6S OF FiiCTS RBLATWO 
BOTH TO MIND AND MATTER. .. 

AjfONQ writers on the science of mind, there was former- 
ly much controversy in regard to the origin of our ideas. 
Some maintained that they are^derived entirely from per- 
ception, that is, through the extemid senses ; others con* 
sidered them as arising partly from perception and partly 
from consciousness, or reflection ; and some added a third 
class, which they called innate ideas, and which were sup- 
posed to exist in the mind itself, independently of and prior 
to the exercise either of perception or reflection. This 
phraoeology had its origin in the ancient theory of ideas* 
ai;cording to which something was supposed to exist dis^ 
tinct both froih the mind and the external objeet of its per^ 
ception. This, as we have formerly seen, was what phi- 
losophers meant by an idea. It was believed to be the im- 
mediate object of the mind's perception, but to be only ft kind 
of image or representative of the object perceived. This 
hypothesis, whi^h kept its place in the science of mind till a 
very recent period, is now generally admitted to have been 
a fiction of philosophers ; and the phraseology respecting 
ideas is abandoned by the best practical wrfters ; because* 
though the ancient doctrine be exploded, and the term may 
be used only in a figurative sense, it still seems to imply 
something existing in the mind distinct from the mind itseK 
The. impressions derived from external things ar6 therefore 
to bd considered as the occasions on which the various pow« 
ers of the mind are brought into action. These powers 
themselves then become the objects of c6nsciousness or re* 
flection, and by their further exercise we acquire certain no- 
tions which arise out of the mental operations. This doc- 
trine gives no encouragement to the scheme of materialism, 
for it is clear that we cannot remembw tiH we are fumish- 
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ed with some fact to be remembered ; but this can dever 
be supposed to affect our belief .in the existence of the pow- 
er of memory before the fact was so furnished. If we could . 
suppose the case of a man who had lived all his life in the 
dark, he certainly could not see, but we should not say that 
th^ admission of light imparted to him the power of vision ; 
it only furnished the oircumsti^nces which gave occasion to 
the exercise of sight. It has accordingly been shown by 
Mr. Stewart, that though we may not be conscious of our 
mental powers till they are called into action, yet 'this may 
arise from the most simple sensation, — such as afibrds no 
evidence of the properties, or even of the existence of the 
material world. 

Through the senses, thdn, we acquire a knowledge 
of the fasts relating to external things. The mental pro- 
cesses thus brought into action then become the subjects of 
consciousness, and we acquire a knowledge of the facts re- 
lating to them. By a further, exercise of these powers on 
various facts referring to both matter and mind, we acquire 
certain notions arising out of our reflection upon the rela- 
tions of these facts, such .as our notions of time, motion, 
number, cause and effect, and personal identity; and we 
acquire, further, the impression of certain fundamental laws 
of belief, which are not referable to any process of reason- 
ing, but are to be considered as a part of our constitution, 
or a fipoutaneous and instinctive exercise of reason in eve- 
ry sound mind. » 

The origin of our knowledge then is referable, in a philo- 
sophical point of view, to perception and reflection. But, 
in poiirt of fact, the knowledge which is acquired by -an in- 
dividual tl^rough his own perception and reflection is bi^ a 
small part of what he ^possesses ; much of the knowledge 
possessed hy every one is acquired through the perceptions 
of other men. In an essay, therefore, which ^s intended to 
he entirely practical, I shall include this last department un- 
der the head of Testimony. The division v>f this part of 
the subject will therefore beu 

1. Sensation and Perception. 

2. Consciousness and Reflection. 
«5. Testimony. 

Illustration. Knowledtfe of external thtnga~how acquired f Of thetr relniioM t 
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SECTION I. 

OF SENSATION ^ND PERCEPTION. 

We know nothing of perception except the fact that csr« 
tain impressions ms^e upon t^e organs of sense convey to 
the inind a knowledge of the properties of external things. 
Some of th^ older speculations on this subject have already 
been referred to. In the'se the mind was copap^ured to a 
camera obscura, and the transmission of the forms or ima- 
ges of things to it from the organs of sense was explained 
by the motion gf the animal spirits, or the nerVous fluid, or 
by vibrations in the substance of the nerves. AH such 
speculations are now dismissed from the investigation, being 
considered as attempts to penetrate into mysteries which are 
beyond the reach of the hiiman fticulties, and consequently 
not the legitimate objects of a philosophical inquiry. 

Our first knowledge of the existence and properties of the 
material world is evidently of a complex nature. It seems 
to arise from the combined action of several senses, convey- 
ing to us the general notion of certain essences which are 
solid and extended, or pos^esse^ of those*^ properties which 
characterize material things. Without this general know- 
ledge previously - acquired, our various senses acting indi- 
vidually could convey to us no definite notion of the pro- 
perties of external things. A smell, that is, a jnere odor, 
for example, might be perceived .by us, but would convey 
nothing more than the sensation simply. It could not com- 
municate the impression of this being a property of an ex- 
ternal body, until we had previously acquired a knowledge 
of the existence of that body, and had come by observation 
to associate the sensation with the body from which it pro- 
ceeds. The same holds true of the other senses ; and wo 
are thus led at the very first step of our inquiry to a com- 
plicated process of mind without which our mere sensa- 
tions could convey to us no definite knowledge. ^ 

Ha^dng thus acquired a knowledge of the existence and 

Former thaortos. How noH considered? First knowledge— how obtained) Suo* 
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general properties of material things, we next derire from 
our various senses a knowledge of Uieir more minute cha<- 
racters. These are generally divided into primary and se- 
condary. The primary qualities of material things are 
such as are essential, and must at all times belong to mat* 
ter ; such as solidity and extension. These properties ne- 
cessarily convey to ns a conviction of something existing 
out of the- mind, and distinct from its own sensations. The 
secondary qualities, again, are color, temperature, smell, 
taste, &c. These are not essential properties of matter, 
but qualities producing sensations in a sentient being ; they 
may or they may not belong to any particular body, or they 
may be attached to it at one time and not at another. 
Hence they convey to us primarily no defi^ite notion in re- 
gard to the existence or properties of external things, ex- 
cept, as Mr. Stewart expresses it, " as the unknowii cause 
of a known sensation." One of the quibbles or paradoxes 
of the scholastic philosophy was, denyingf the real exist- 
ence of these secondary qualities of m^itter. ' Every one is 
familiar with the humorous account given in the " Guard!- 
mt *' of the attainments of a youth from college, and his dis- 
play of them when on a visit to lady Lizard, his mother. 
^ When the girls were sorting a set of knots he would de- 
monstrate to them that all the ribands were of the same 
color, or rather of no color at all. Mv lady Lizard her- 
self, though she was not a little pleased with her son's im- 
provement, was one day almost angry with him ; for, hav- 
mg accidentally burnt her fingers as she was lighting the 
lamp for her teapot, in the midst of her anguish Jack laid 
hold of the opportunity to instruct her that there is no such 
thing as heat in the fire." Such speculations, which were 
at one time common in the schools of philosophy, had their 
origin wholly in an abuse of terms. The term heat, for 
example, has two meanings, which are quite distinct from 
each other. It means a sensation produced in a sentient 
being, and in this sense it may be said with truth that there 
is no heat in fire ; but it means also a quality in material 
si:d>8tances capable of producing this sensation, and it is in 
this sense that we speak of heat as a property of tnatter. 

Olawtflottoa of quiyUes. DefiniUona. Bctfaet given in the Ghisrdian. 
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Not^thstanding this ezplanaAion of the difierent senses in wluch 
the word heat is used, many persons And it difficult to understand that 
there is -any sense m which it can be said with truth that there is no 
helit in fire. But a little reflection will make it plain. 
. If a maa puts his hand among coals he feels a burning) painful sen- 
satiiMi^ which we call heat, }fow when it is said there is no heat in 
fire, the meaning is that there is no such bumingj painful sensation. 
And certainly ho one can suj^pose that there is. There cannot he suf 
fering in tne fire, or even any feeling of warmth, or sensation of any 
kind 4 and it is in this sense alone that the word is used, when the exis 
tence of heat in the fire is .denied. So with' all the other secondary 
qualities. Smells, tastes, soimds,..&:c. are viX^feeUngs in us. The ei- 
ternal objects themselves cannot have these feelings, or .any .other. * 
They have some peculiarity or property which excites these feelings 
in us, but not the feelings or sensations themselves. 

The process by which we acquire a knowledge of exter- 
nal things is usually divided into two stages, namely, sen- 
sation and perception ; the former implyincr the corporeal, 
th^ latter the mental part of it. pthers apply the term per- 
ception to both I and, according to Dr. Brown, sensation is 
the simple impression made upon the organs of senile ; per- 
ception is an association formed Between this, impression 
and an external substance which we haveascertaiiied to be 
concerned in producing it. Our senses, by which this 
knowledge is acquired, are generally reckoned five, — viz: 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. Dr. Brown pro- 
poses to add our muscular firame, and apparently with good 
reason; for there seems ground, for believing that it is by 
resistance to muscular action that we acquire the notion of 
solidity, and that this could not be acquired by touch alone. 

Our first impression of the existence and solidity of ma- 
terial objects, then, seems to be derived from touch combin- 
ed with muscular jesistance ; and at the same time we ac- 
quire, the knowledge of temperature, roughness or smooth- 
ness, &c. There has been some difference of qpinion in 
regard to^the manner in which we acquire the notion of ex- 
tension, including fi:gure and magnitude. It is evident that 
it cannot be acquired from touch alone ; but it may bfi ac- 
quired from touch combined with muscular motion, as when 
we move the hand over the surface of a body. This, how- 
ever, includes also the idea of time, — for our notion of the 
extent of a surface when the hand moves over it is very 

Explanation. Secondarj qualities; UMir nature? Dietinctbn between senmjlioa 
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much influenced by the velocity with which the motion is 
mad^. Hence time has been supposed by sonde to be one 
of our very earliest impressions, and •antecedent even to the 
notion of extension or space. It is probable, however, that 
the notion of extension may also be acquired in a more sim* 
pie manner irom the combined operation of touch and vi- 
sion. If this opinion be correct, it will follow that onr fir^t 
knowled^ of tne existence and essential properties of ma« 
terial thmgs is derived from the combined operation of 
sight, touch, and muscular action. 

With regard to all our senses, however, the truth seems 
to, be, that the first nqtions conveyed by them are of a very 
limited and imperfect kind ; and that our real knowledge is 
acquired only after considerable observation and experi- 
ence, in the course of which the impressions of one sense 
are corrected and assisted by those of others, and by a pro-" 
cess of mind acting upon the whole. The primary objects 
of vision, for example, seem to be simply light or color and 
expansion. But the judgments which we. are in the daily 
habit of forming upon vision are of a much more extensive 
kind, embracing also, distance, magnitude, and what has 
been called tangible figure, such as the figure of a cube or 
a sphere. This last, it is evident, cannot be considered as 
a primary object of vision, but as entirely the result of ex- 
perience derived from the sense of toubh; for we never 
could have formed any conception of the figure of a cube 
or a sphere by vision alone. . Distance and magnitude, also, 
are evidently not the primary objects of vision ; for persons 
who have been suddenly cured of congenital blindness, by 
the operation for cataract', have no conception of the dis- ' 
tance Or magnitude of objects ■; they perceive only simple 
expansion of surface with Color. Ouir judgment of distance 
and magnitude by vision, therefore,, is an acquired habit, 
founded upon the knowledge which we have received by 
other means of the properties of the objects. Accordingly, 
it is familiar to every one, that we have no idea of the dis- 
tance of an object, except we have some notion of its magni- 
tude ; nor, on the other hand, of its magnitude, except we 
have some knowledge of its distance. The a^pplication of 

FlMnotiooadflriredftomtliosenMaL Primanrobjectvof TUoaf Meas of diatanM 
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this principle is aLso fkmiK&r in perspective drawing, in 
which the ^viinished size of knowti objects is made to con« 
vey the notion of distance. On the same principle, ienown 
objects seen throagh a telescope do not appear to be mag- 
nified, but to be brought nearer. In the same manner with- 
regard to sounds ; we have no idea of their intensity, ex- 
cept we have some notion of their distance, and vice versa, 
A given degree of sound, for example, if we believed it to 
have been produced in the next room, we might conclude 
to proceed from the fall of some trifling bodv ; but if we 
supposed it to be at the distance of several miles, we should 
immediately conclude that it proceeded from a tremendous 
explosion. - 

in regard to certain small distances, however, there is a 
ppwer of judging by sight alone ; and it appears to arise 
out of the degree of inclination which is given to the axis 
of vision in directing the two- eyes to the object. Thus, in 
snuffing a candle, or carrying the finger to a small object 
within arm's length, it will be fovttid that we are very apt 
to miss it if we look with one eye only, "but can touch it 
with unerring certainty when both eyes are directed to it. 

This experiment may be easihr triec*.. Hold some small object, a 
lead pencil for instance, with tab point upwards at the distance of 
about a foot fronr the eye. Then, with one eye closed, endeavor to 
bring the end of the finger down exactly upon the point of the pencil. 
It will be found quite difficult to do it exactly, though with botn eyes 
open it will be easy. 

It appears to be on the same principle that we enjoy in a 
greater degree the deception produced by a painting, when 
- we look at it with one eye, especially if we also look through 
a tube. By the former we cut off the me^ns of correcting 
the illusion by the direction of the -axis of vision; and by 
the latter we. remove the influence of all neighboring ob- 
jects. It is impossible to determine the precise distance to 
which we can extend this power of judging of distance by 
the inclination of the axis of vision, but it does not appear 
to be great ; and in regard to all greater distances, the judg- 
ment by vision is evidently an acquired habit, arising out of 
such a mental exercise as has now been referred to. 

Intensity and dtsiancc of nand* Small dfatapcw jodfed of hf liglkt tlMie. Kzpeil 
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There are some other cireumBtaaees, also, the result of 
experience, by which we axe greatly influenced in all such 
cases, particularly the degree of il}uininatioh of the objects, 
and the degree of distinctness of their outline and minu.te < 
parts. Thus, in a picture, distant objects are represented 
as faintly iUuminatea, andseith indistinctness of outline and 
minute parts; and vice vetm* On this principle, objects 
seen through a fog, or in obscure light, are apt to appear 
much larger than they really are; because, in the mental 
process which takes j^ace in regard to them, we first as- 
sume them to be distaiEit, from their ^imperfeet outline and 
faint illumination, and then, judging itom this assumed dis* 
tance, we conclude them to be of great size. On the other 
hand, objects ' seen in an unusuuly clear «tate of the at- 
mosphere appear nearer than they really are, from the 
greater distinctness of their outline. _ In our judgment of 
distance by sight, we .are also greatly influenced by the eye 
resting oa intermediate objects ; and hence the difficulty of 
judging of distances at sea. A strikipg illustration of the 
same principle is furnifdiQd by captain Parry, in regard to 
objects seen across a uniform surface of snow. " We had 
frequent occasion, in our Walks on shore, to remaric' the 
deception, which takes place, in estimating the distance and 
magnitude of objects, when viewed over an unvaried sur- 
face of snow. It was not uncommon for us to direct our 
steps towards what we took to be a large mass of stone, at 
the distance of half a mile from us, but which we were able 
to take up in our hands after one minute's walk. This was 
more particularly the case when ascending the brow of a 
hiU^*' Captain Parry adds, that this deception did not be- 
come less on account of the frequency with which its eflfects 
were experienced ; and a late writer has used this as an 
objection to the doctrine lately referred to, respecting the 
influence of experience on our judgment of distance by vi- 
sion. But this is evidently founded on a misconception of 
the efiect of experience in such cases. Captain Parry could 
mean only, that he did not acquire the power of judging *of 
the distance or magnitude of unknown objects. Had he 
been approaching an object by which he had once been de- 

Eflbeta of distanee^what? niuatrttioa ftom Panj*B JouraaL The deception not 
difflinislMd ty esperienca. Reason. 
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ceived, knowing it ta be the samer he would not hare been 
deceived a second time; but, jnd^g from iti known mag- 
nitude, would have infenred its distance. Thus the result of 
experience i» to enable us to judge of the distance of an ob- 
ject of known magnitude, or of the magnitude of an object 
at a known distance ; but; in i^egard to objects of which 
both the distance and magnitude are unknown, it teaches 
us only not to trust the indications of vision. 

In our judgment of vision by the magnitude of objects 
again, we «re much influenced by comparison with other 
objects, the magnitude of which is supposieid to be known. 
I remember once having occasion to pass along Ludgate 
Hill, when the great door of St. Paul's was open,^and seve- 
ral persons were standing in it. They appeared to be very 
little children; but, on CQming up to them, were found to 
be full-grown persons. In the mental process which here 
took place, the door had been assumed as a known magni- 
tude, and the other objects judged of by it. Had I attend- 
ed to the door being much larger than any door that one is 
in the habit of seeing, the mind would have *made allow- 
ance for the apparent size of the persons ; and, on the other 
hand, had these been, known to be fuH-grown persons,, a 
judgment would have been formed of the size of the door. 
On the same principle, travellers visiting the pyramids of 
Egypt have repeatedly remarked, how greatly the notion of 
th^r magnitude is increased by a number of large animals, 
as camels, being assembled at their base. 

There is something exceedingly remarkable in the man- 
ner in which loss or diminution of one sense is followed by, 
increase of the intensity of others, or rather, perhaps, by 
an increased attention to the indications of other senses. 
Blind persons acquire a wonderful delicacy of touch ; in 
some cases, it is ^aid, to the extent of distinguishing colors. 
Mr. Saunderson, the blind mathematician, could distinguish 
by his hand, in a series of Roman medals, the true from the 
counterfeit, with a more unerring discrimination than the 
eye of a professed virtuoso ; and, when he was present at 

What is reallj gafaied bj experience. Influence of compariatm in judgment hj Tieion. 
illuBtmtion. Explanation. lUustration fmm the pyramicu. Effectof tbe Ion or diml- 
•QtionofaMiise. Ezamplee. Saunderson. 
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the astronomiiSal obseryations in the garden of his college, 
he was accustomed to perceive every cloud wUeh pasMd 
over the sun. This remarkable power, which has some- 
times been refenred to an increased intensity of particular 
senses, in many cases evidently resolves itself into an in- 
creased habit of attention to the indications of all those 
senses which the individual retains. Two instances have 
been related to me of blind men who were much esteemed as 
judges of horses. One of these, in giving his opinion of a 
horse, declared him to be blind, though this had escaped 
the observation of several persons who had- the use of their 
eyes, and who were with some difficulty convinced of it. 
Being asked to give an account of the principle on which 
he had decided, he said it was by the sound of the horse's 
step in walking, which implied a peculiar and unusual cau* 
tion in his manner of putting down his feet. The other 
individual, in similar circumstances, pronounced a horse to 
be blind of one eye, though this had also escaped the obser- 
vation of those concerned. When he was asked to explain 
tKe facts -on which he founded his judgment, he said he felt 
the one eye to be colder than the other. • It is related of 
the late Dr. Moyse, the well-known blind philosopher, that 
he could distinguish a black dress on his friends by its smeU : 
and there seems to be good evidence that blind persons have 
acquired the power of distinguishing colors by the touch. 
In a case of this kind, mentioned bv Mr. Boyle^ the indi- 
vidual stated that black imparted to his si^nse of touch the 
greatest degree of asperity, and blue the least. Dr. Rush, 
relates of, two blind young men, brothers, of the city of 
Philadelphia, that they knew when they approached a post 
in walking across a street, by a peculiar sound which the 
ground under their feet emitted in the neighborhood of the 
post; and* that they could tell the names of a number of 
tame pigeons, with which they amused themselves in a lit- 
tle garden, by Only hearing them fly over their heads. I 
have known several instances of persons affected with thai 
extreme degree of deafness which occurs in the deaf and 
dumb, who had a peculiar susceptibility to particular kinds 

Two blind men. Dr. Mo>8e. Instances adducqd by Dr. Rush. Certain sounds per 
eeived bj the deaC 
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of somids, depending apparently upon an impression eoniP 
nranicated to thetr organs of touch or simple sensation. 
They could tell, for instance, the approach of a carriage in 
the street, without seeing it, hefore it was taken notice of by 
' persons who had the use of all their senses. An analogous 
fact is observed in the habit acquired by the deaf and dumb* 
of understajiding what is said to them by watching the mo- 
tion of the lips of the spetdcer. Examples still more won- 
derful are on record, but certainly require confirmation. A 
story, for instance, has lately been mentioned in som^ of the 
medical journals) of a gentleman in France who lost every 
sense, except the feeling of one side of his face ; yet it is 
said that his family acquired & method of Jbolding communi- 
cation with him, by tracing characters upon -the part which 
retained its sensation. ' 

Much ingenuity has been bestowed upon attempts to ex- 
plain how, with two eyes, we see only one object ; and why 
that object is seen erect, when we kaow that the image on 
the retina is inverted. All that need be said upon the sub- 
ject, and all that can properly be said, appears to be, that 
such is the constitution* of our netvoos systrafL It is oa the 
same principle, that .by the sense of touch, in which may be 
concerned a thousand or teti thousand distinct points of con- 
tact, we receive the impression of only one body ; or, what 
perhaps may appear a more strictly analogous case, we re- 
ceive the impression of but one body, though we grasp the 
substance with two hands, or with' ten distinct lingers. For 
the healthy perception in both thes^ cases^ however, a cer- 
tain arrangement Ts requiredf which we may pall the. natu- 
ral harmony of the nervous system ; and when this harmo- 
ny is disturbed, the result is remarkably altered. Thus, 
squinting produces the vision of a doubly image,"^ because 
the images fall upon what we may call unharmonizing points 
of the retina ; and the same principle may be illustrated in 
a very curious manner by a simple experiment with the 

• This effect may aaeil; be produced by prefeing one ol* the eyes a little out of its 
natural pceitipn by means of tho finger at the comer of It, while looking at a siogla 
object. It will be made to 'appear double. 

Extraordinary case of a gentleman in France. Dlfilcultr of explaining why tha 
Ob iect appears single and direct. Analogous case. Effect of squinting, what 1 
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I of touch. If a small round body, sneh as a pea, be 
laid upon the palm of the one hand, ajid rolled about be- 
tween the first and second Angers of the other, in their 
natural position, one pea only is felt ; but, if the fingers are 
crossed, so that the pea is rolled between the opposite sur- 
faces of the two- fingers, a most distinct impression of two 
peas is conveyed. 

Of the whole of the remarkable process of sensation and 
perception, we know nothing but the facts, that certain 
impressions made upon the organs of sense are followed by 
certain perceptions in the mind ; and that this takes place, 
in some way, through the medium of the brain and nervous 
system. We are in the habit of saying, that the impressions 
are conveyed to the brain ; but, even in this, we probably 
advance a step beyond vfhtA is warranted. We know that 
the nerves derive their influence from their Connection with 
the brain, or as forming along with it one great medium of 
sensation ; but we do not know whether impressions made 
upon the nervous fabric connected with the organs of sense 
are conveyed to the brain ; or whether the mind perceives 
them directly, as they are made upon the organs of sense. 
The whole subject is- one of those mysteries which are 
placed above our reach, and in which we camiot advance 
a single step beyond the Jutowledge of the facts. Any at- 
tempt to speculate upon it is therefore to be considered as 
contrary to the first principles of philosophical inquiry. 
We must simply receive the facts as of that class which we 
cannot account for in the smallest degree ; and the evidence 
which we derive from our senses, of the existence and pro* 
perties of the things of the material world, is to be recog- 
nised as one of those fundamental laws of belief which ad- 
mit of no other proof than that which is found in the uni- 
versal conviction of mankind. 

Befoito concluding the subject of perception, it remains to 
he noticed that a certain voluntary effort is required for the 
full exercise of it ; or, at least, for that degree of perception 
which leaves an impression capable of being retained. It 
is familiar to every one, that when the mind is closely oc- 
cupied, numerous objects may pass before our eyes^ and cir- 

Experiment with the touch. Extent of our knowledge of tenaatioa. The brain. 
Difficult/ of the ■ubject. Voluntary efTort neeeeearj. Eridence of it. 
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cumstanees niay be .talked of ia our hearing, of which wa 
do not retain the slightest rec<dlection ; and this is often in 
such a degree as implies, not a want of memory only, hut 
an actual wtot of the perception of the ohjccts. We can- 
not douht, howeiyer, that there was the sensation of them ; 
that is, the usual impression made upon tho eye in the one 
case, and the ear in the other. What is Vanting, is a cer- 
tain effort of the mind itself, without which sensation is not 
necessarily followed by perception ; — ^this is what we caD 
AttentioH. It is a state or act of the mind which is ex^- 
cised by difierent indiyiduals in very different degrees. It 
is much influenced by habit; and though it may not often 
be wanting in such a degree a& to prevent the perception of 
objects, it^ i« often deficient in a manner wfaicb prevents the 
recollection of them, and consequently has an extensive 
influence upon the intellectual character. 

The eSkct o( attention is illustrated by various m&atal 
phenomena of daily occurrence. If we are placed in sneb 
a situation that- the eye commands an extensive landscape, 
presenting a great variety of objects, or the wall of an 
apartment covered with pictures, we have the power of fix- 
xag the mind, upon one object in such a manner that all the 
rest become to us nearly as if they did not exist. Yet we 
know that they are actually seen, as far as the mere sense of 
vision is concerned ; that is, images of all of them are formed 
upon the retina ; but they are not objects of attention, or of 
that peculiar voluntary effort of mind which is necesisary for 
the full perception of them. In the same manner, a prac- 
tised musician can, in the midst of a musical performance, 
direct his attention to one part, such as the bass, — can 
continue this for such a time as he please», and then again 
enjoy the general harmony of the whole. On the. same 
principle, the mind may be so intensely fixed upon something 
within itself, as an object of conception or memory, .or a 
process of reasoning, as to have no full perception of present 
external impressions. * We shall afterward liave occasion to 
r^er to a state of mind in which this exists in such a de- 
gree, that objects of conception or memory are believed to 
have a real and present existence ; and in which this erra- 

NaixM of thit f Sffeet of a: tention Ulnstrated. In tho senM of right. Of hMring. 
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aeouB iznpreBiion is not corrected by impressions from exter- 
nal things : — this occurs in insanity. 

Attention is very mack iflefiueneed by habit ; and con- 
nected with this subject thero are some facts of great inte- 
rest. There is a remarkable law of the system, by which 
actions at first requiring much attention are after frequent 
repetition performed with a much less degree of it, or with- 
out the mind being conscious of any eflfort. This is exem- 
plified in various processes of daily occurrence, as reading 
and writing, but most remarkably in. music. Musical per- 
formance at first requires the closest attention, but the ef- 
fort becomes constantly less, until it- is often not perceived 
at all ; and a lady may be seen running over a piece of 
music on a piano, and at the same time talking on ano- 
ther subject. A young lady, mentioned by Dr. Darwin, 
executed a long and very difficult piece of music with the 
utmost precision, under the eye of her master ; but seemed 
agitated during the execution of it, and when she had c in- 
cluded, burst into tears. It turned out that her- attention 
had, during the whole time, been intensely occupied with 
the agonies of a favorite canary-bird, which at last droppe' 
dead in its cage. We see the same principle exemplified iB 
the rapidity with which an expert arithmetician can run up 
a long column of figures, without being conscious of the 
individual combinations. It is illustrated in another manne 
by the feats of jugglers, the deception produced by whici 
depends upon their performing a certain number of motions 
with such rapidity that the attention of the spectators does 
,not follow all the combinations. 

In teaching such arts as music or arithmetic, this princi- 
ple is also illustrated ; for the most expert arithmetician or 
musical performer is not necessarily, and'perhaps ildt gene- 
rally, the best teacher of the art ; but he who, with a com- 
petent knowledge of it, directs his attention to the individual 
minute combinations through which it is necessary for the 
learner to advance. 

In processes more purely intellectual, we find the influ- 
ence of habit brought under our view in a similar manner 

- Influence of habits of attention. lUustraliona. Anecdote of the young lady. Other 
mwtrations. Illustration of this principle from the art of te«:hing. Influence of haLtt 
la ftcilitating intellectual processes. 
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particularly m following the steps of a process of reason* 
ing. A person little aecastomed to such a process advances 
step by step, with minute attention to each as he proceeds ; 
while another perceives at once the result, with little con- 
sciousness of the steps by which he arrived at it. For this 
reason, also, it frequently happens that in certain depart- 
ments of science the profound philosopher makes a bad 
teacher. He proceeds too rapidly for his audience, and 
without suiiicient attention to the intermediate steps by 
which it is necessary for them to advance ; and they may 
derive much more instruction from an inferior man, whose 
mental process on the subject approaches more nearly to 
that which, in the first instance,, must be theirs. We re- 
mark the same difference in public speaking and in writing ; 
aild we talk of a speaker or a writer who is easily followed, 
and another who is followed with difficulty. The former 
retards the series of his thoughts, so as to bring distinctly 
before his heaters or his readers every step in the mental 
process. The latter advances without sufficient attention 
to this, and consequently can be followed by those only who 
are sufficiently acquainted with the subject to fill up the 
intermediate steps, or not to require them. 

There is a class of intellectual habits directly the reverse 
of those now referred to ; namely, habits of inattention, by 
which the mind, long unaccustomed to have the attention 
steadily directed to any important object, becomes frivolous 
and absent, or lost amid its own waking dreams. A min ^ 
in this condition becomes incapable of following a train ot 
reasoning, and even of observing facts with accuracy and 
tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more opposed to 
the cultivation of intellectual char^icter ; and when such a 
person attempts ta reason, or to follow out a course of in- 
vestigation, he falls into slight and partial views, unsound 
deductions, and frivolous arguments. This state of mind, 
therefore, ought 'to be carefully guarded against in the 
young ; as, when it is once established, it can be removed 
only by a long and laborious effort, and after a certain peri- 
od of life is probably irremediable. 

In rude and savage life remarkable examples occur of 

Bad teaching. Public spaaking. Habits of inattention. Conaequencea 7 Habita aC 
attention in aarage life. 
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the efl^t of habits of minute attention to those circum* 
stances to which the mind is intensely directed by their 
relation to the safety or advantage of the obsetver. The 
American hunter finds his way in the trackless forests by 
attention to minute appearances in the trees, which indicate 
to him the points of the compass. He traces the progress 
of his enemies or his friends by the marks of their footsteps ; 
and judges of their numbers, their haltfngs, their employ- 
ments, by circumstances which w«>uld entirely escape the 
observation of persons unaccustomed to a mode of life re^ 
quiring such exercises of attention. Numerous examples 
of this kind are mentioned by travellers, particularly among 
Ihe aboriginal natives of America. 

OP FALSE PERCEPTIONS. 

Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to refer to 
some remarkable fact's respecting perceptions taking place, 
without the presence of any external body corresponding 
with them. These are called false perceptions, and they 
are usually referred to two class.es; namely, those arising 
IB the organs of sense, in which the mind does not partici- 
pate ; and those which are connected >eith hallucination of 
mind, or a belief of the real existence of the object The 
former only belong to this part of the subject. The latter 
will be referred to in another part of our inquiry, as they 
do not consist of false impressions on the senses, but depend 
upon the mind misteking its own conceptions for real and 
present existences. 

Of false perceptions, properly so called, the most familiar 
are the muscee volitantes floating before the eyes, and sounds 
in the ears resembling the ringing of bells, or the noise of a 
waterfall. Changes are also met with in the organs of 
sense giving rise to remarkable varieties of perception. 
Dr. Falconer mentions a gentleman who had such a morbid 
state of sensation that cold bodies felt to him as if they 
were intensely hot. A gentleman mentionjed by Dr. Co- 
noUy, when recovering from measles, saw objects dimi- 

^amplea? False perceptione— what ? How classified ? Common examples. 
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Dished to the smallest imiginable size ; and a patient men* 
tioned by Baron Darry, on recovering from amaurosis, saw 
men as giants, and all objects magnified in a ioiost remarka- 
ble manner : it is not mentioned how long these peculiari« 
ties continued. This last peculiarity of perception occurred 
also to a particular friend of mine in recovering from ty- 
phus fever. His owA body appeared' to htm to be about 
ten feet high. His bed seemed to be seven or eight feet 
from the floor, so that he felt the greatest dread in attempt* 
ing to get out of it ; and the opening of the chimney of his 
apartment, appeared as krge as the arch of a bridge. A 
singular peculiarity af this case however was, that the per* 
sons about him with whom he was familidir did not appear 
above their natural size. But the most interesting pheno- 
n^ena connected with affections of this kind. are furnished 
by the various modifications of spectral illusions. These 
are referable to three classes, 

I. Impressions of visible objects. remaining for some time 
after tbe eye is shut, or has been withdrawn from them ; 
generally accompanied by some remarkable change in the 
color of the objects. Various interesting experiments of 
this kind are related by Dr. Darwin ; one of the most strik* 
ing is the following : — ^ I covered a paper about four inches 
square with yellow, and with a pen filled with a blue color 
.wrote upon the middle of it the word BANKS in capitals ; 
and sitting with my back to the sun, fixed my eyes for a 
minute exactly on the centre of the letter N in the word. 
After shutting my eyes, and shading them somewhat with 
my hand, the word wps distinctly seen in the spectrum, in 
yellow colors on a blue ground ; and then on opening my 
eyes on a yellowish wall at twenty feet distance, the magni- 
fied name of BANKS appeared on the wall written in gold- 
en characters." 

With a very little ingenuity, this kind of spectral illusions can be 
easily produced in great variety. Take a conunon red wafer, and lay 
It upon a sheet of white paper. Bring the eye down to within six or 
eight inches of it, and gaze very steadily and intently upon it for the 
space of twenty or thirty seconds. On moving the eyes away, a beau- 
False perception of magnitude. Examidea of ihia. SpeetrtT iUueraar; how many 
claiwee? First class 1 Darwin's expcrimeftis J Easy mode of producing thesa Uluskm* 
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tifnl bgcht blue spot, of the siae and ^ape of t^ vafer, wijl be seen on 
the sheet, and will foUov the eyes ss they moTe from side to side. By 
cutting the wafer in twa^ or notching its surface, or varjring its ibra 
in any way, a correspon3ing variety in the form of the blue spot wij, 
be prodnced.' The effect ms^ be varied also by using wafers of 
difierent eoWr, or even by bright pictures of vaiious colors comUoed. 
The stronger l^e Ught^ &e morestrildng will be the effect. It oi^ht to 
be added, that persons of weak eyes shcmld be very cautious in trying 
these experiments. 

A friend of mine had been one day looking intensely at 
a small print of the Virgin and Child, and had sat bending 
over it for some time. On raising his head he was startled 
. hy perceiving, at the farther end of the apartment, a female' 
figure, the size of life, with a child in her arms. The first 
fefiing of surprise haring subsided, he instantly traced the 
source of the illusion, add remarked that the figure corre* 
sponded exaetly wid^ that which he had cont^aiplated in 
the print, being what painters call a kit-cat figure, in which 
the lower parts of the body are not represented. The illu- 
sion continued distinctibr about two minutes. Similar illu- 
sions of hearing are met with, though less frequently than 
those of vision. A gentleman recently recovered from an 
affection of the head, in which he had been much reduced 
hy bleeding, had occasion to go into a large town a few 
miles from his residence. His attention was there attracted - 
hy the bugle of a regiment of- horse, sounding a particular 
measure which is used at changing guard in the evening. 
He assured me that this sound was &om that time never out 
of his ears for about nine months. During all this period 
he i;ontinued in a very precarious state of health ; and it 
was only as his health hecame more confirmed that the 
sound of the bugle gradually left him. In regard to ocular 
spectra, another fact of a very singular nature appears to 
have been first observed by Sir Isaac Newton, — namely, 
that when he produced a spectrum of the sun by looking at 
it with the rigiit eye; the left being covered, upon uncover- 
ing the left, and looking upon a white ground, a spectrum 
of the sun was seen wiUi it also. He likewise acquired 
the po^er of recalling the spectra, after they had ceased, 
when he went into the dark, and directed his mind intensely, 
* " " '■ ■" 

Modes of >ar]Mng the experiments. Caution. Illusion produced by looking at a 
print? lUusioDs of hearing. Newton's experiments Y 
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** as when a ma^ looks earaesfiy to see a Ifiiag wliich » ilif« 
iicult to be seen.'' By repeating these expferiments fire* 
queatly, such an efi^t was produced upon his eyes, ** that 
for some months after," he says, " the spectrum of the sun 
began to return as often- as i began to meditate upon the 
phenomena, eyen though I lay in bed at midnight With my 
curtains drawn. '^ ^ 

. II. Impressions of objects recently seen returning after 
a considerable interval. Vanous interesting examples of 
thi» kind are on reccnd. Dr. Ferriar mentions of himself, 
that wheti about the age of fourteen, if he had bebn viewing 
any interesting object in the course of the day, as a roman- 
tic ruin, a fine seat, ev a review of troops, so soon as eve* 
ning came, if he had occasion to go into a datk room, the 
whole scene was brought before him with a brilliancy ec[ual 
to what it possessed in daylight, and remained visible for 
some minutes. 

III. False perceptions arising in the course of some bodi* 
ly disorder, generally fever. A lady whom I attended some 
years ago, in a dight feverish disorder, saw distinctly a 
party of ladies and gentlemen sitting round her bedcham- 
ber, and a servsEnt handing somethiiig to them on a tray. 
The scene continued in a greater or less degree for several 
days, and was varied by spectacles of castles and churches 
of a very brilliant appearance, qis if they had been built of 
finely cut crystal. The whole was m this case entirely a 
visual phantasm, for there was no hallucination of mind. 
On the contrary, the patient had from the first a full im« 
pressien that it was a morbid aflfeetipn of vision, connected 
with the fever, and amused herself and her attendants by 
watching and describing the changes in the scenerjr. . A 
gentleman who was also a patient of mine, of an irritable 
habit, and liable to a variety of uneasy sensations in his 
head, was sitting alone in his dining-room in the twilight, 
the door of the room being a little open. He saw distinct* 
ly a female fi^gure enter, wrapped in a mantle, and the face 
concealed by a large black bonnet. She seemed to advance 

Saeondelan? Examples. Third cla«l EzuBple; Um tick lady. Tin mind, Iii 
what state. In this case} Second example 7 
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a few steps towards iiim and then 8top« He had a full 
conviction that the figure was an illusion of vision, and 
amused himself for some time by watching it ; at the same 
time observing that he could see through the figure, so as 
to perceive the lock of the door and other objects behind it. 
At length, when be moved his body a little forward, it dis^ 
appeared. The appearances in these two cases were en- 
tirely visual illusions, and probably consisted of the renewal 
of real scenes or figures, in a manner somewhat analogous 
to those in Dr. Ferriar's case, though the renewal took 
place after a longer interval. When there is any degree of 
hallucination of mind, so that the phantasm is believed to 
have a real existence, the affection is entirely of a different 
nature, as will be more particularly mentioned under anoth- 
er part of our subject. 

False perceptions inay be corrected by one of three -me- 
thods ; — ^by the exercise of other senses — ^by a comparison 
with the perceptions of other persons — ^and by an exer* 
cise of judgment. If I suspect that my eye deceives 
me, I apply the hand, with the perfect conviction of the 
improbability that the two senses should be deceived at 
once. If this cannot be done, I appeal to the impressions 
of some other persons, with an Equally strong conviction 
that the same sense will not be deceived in the same man- 
ner in several persons at once. Or I may do it in another 
way, by a reference to eome known and fixed object. 
Suppose, for example, I see two objects where I imagine 
there should be but one, and suspect a visual deception ; I 
turn my eyes to some object which I know to be single — 
such as the sun. If I see the sun double« I know that there 
is a delusion of vision ^ if I see the sun single, I conclude the 
original perception to be correct. These processes imply 
a certain .exercise of judgment; and there are other cases 
in which the same conviction may arise from an exercise 
of judgment, without any process of this kind. In one of 
the cases now referred to; for example, the conrection took 
place instantly, from observing that the lock of the door 
was seen as if through the figure. 

Explanations. PorrectinglUMimpreasiona, in what waja? Flivt method ? Sacond 
method 7 
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SECTIOir II. 

OF CON§;CIOUSNESS AND BEFLECTION. 

GoNscicTTSNESjS' appears to mean, simply, the act of at- 
tending to what is passing in the mind at the time. That 
more extensive operation to which we ought to give the 
name of reflection, as distinguished from simple conscious- 
ness, seems to be connected with a power of remembering 
past perceptions and past mental processes, — of comparing 
them with present feelings, so as to trace between them a 
relation, as belon^ng to the same sientient being, — and, fur- 
ther, of tracing the laws by which ^he mental processes 
themselves are regulated. It is employed also in tracing 
the relations and sequences of external things, and thus 
proves the source of certam notions expressive of these re- 
lations. It is therefore a compound operation of mind, in- 
cluding various mental processes, especially consciousness, 
memory, and the act of comparison or judgment. The 
knowledge which we derive from this source, whether we 
call it consciousness or reflection, is referable to three 
heads. 

I. A knowledge of the mental processes, and the laws 
and relations by which they arc regulated ; a knowledge, 
for example, of the laws and facts relating-io memory, con- 
ception, imagination, and judgment. These will be more 
particularly referred to in a subsequent part of our inquiry. 
In the same manner we acquire our knowledge of those 
which have been (Sailed the active and moral powers, as 
love, hope, fear, joy, gratitude, &c. 

II. Certain notions arising out of the exercise of the 
mental processes^ in reference to the succession and relations 
of things ; our notion, for example, of time, arising out of 
memory and consciousness,— <>ur notion of c^use-^^of mo- 

Definition of consciouaneas ? ' DUtinction between it and re0ectiefn 9 Its nature 1 
How many kinds of knowledge derived (torn it f Fint Head >^ineDtftl pro c e a aeat Se- 
cond head; certain ^alract iioaa ? 
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tion — ^number — duration— ^xteosion or space. From sim- 
ple perception we seem to acquire a knowledge of external 
things as existing only at the moment ; and from simple 
consciousness a knowledge of a mental impression as exist- 
ing only at the moment. Our notions of the succession of 
things, as implying time and motion, require the exercise 
of consciousness and memory ; and our notions of cause, 
and the various other relations of things, to each other, re- 
quire both memory and comparison. To the same head, in 
reference to another department of ^hese faculties, belong 
our notions of truth and falsehood — aright and wrong. 
These result from a certain exercise of mind, aided by 
that remarkable principle in our constitution which cofh-^ 
monly receives the name of conscience. 

III. With this exercise of the mental functions there 
spring up in the mind certain convictions, or intuitive and 
instinctive principles of belief. They are the immediate 
result of ascertain exercise of tbe understanding, but are 
not referable to any process of induction or chain of rea- 
soning, and can be considered only as an original and fun- 
damental part of our eonstitutidn. This is a subject of 
^eat and extensive importance, and the articles of belief 
which are referable to it are chiefly the following : 

(1.) A conviction of our own existence as sentient and 
thinking beings, and of mind as something distinct from 
the functions of the body. 

(2.) A confidence in the evidenee of our senses in re- 
gard to the existence and properties of external things ; or 
a conviction that they have a real existence independent of 
our sensations. 

(3.) A confidence in our own mental processes — ^that 
facts, for example, which are suggested to us ^by our me- 
mory, really occurred. 

(4.) A belief in our personal identity, derived from the 
combined operations of consciousness and memory; or a 
remembrance of past mental feelings and a comparison of 
them with present mental feelings, as belonging to the same 
sentient being. 
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(5.) A conviction that everj event must have a cause, 
and a cause adequate to the effect.- 

(6.) A confidence in the uniformity of the c^ratione of 
nature ; or that the same «aase,. acting in the same circum- 
stances, will always be followed by the same effect. 

These first or instinctive principles of belief will be referred 
to in a more particular manner when we come to speak of 
the use of reason in the investigation of truth* They are 
usually ^ called First Truths, and will be seen to occupy a 
most important place as the foundation of all reasoning. 
Many ingenious but fallacious arguments were at one time 
wasted in attempts to establish them by processes of reason- 
ing. These again were assailed by sophistical and skep- 
tical writers, i^o easily succeeded in showing the fallacy 
of these arguments, and thus assumed the credit of under- 
mining the authority of the truths themselves. All this 
species of sophistical warfare is now gone by ; and the most 
important era in the modem science of reasoning was, 
when it was distinctly shown that these first truths admit of 
no other evidence than the -conviction which forces itself 
upon the understanding of all classes of men. Since that 
period it has been generally allowed that they admit of no 
proof by processes of reasoning ; and, on the other hand, 
that they are entirely unaffected by the arguments by which 
all such reasoning was shown to be fallacious. 



SECTION III. 

OP TESTIMONT. 

A VERT small portion of our knowledge of external 
things is obtained through our own senses; by far the 
greater part is procured through other men, and this is re- 
ceived by us on the evidence of testimony. But, in receiv- 
ing facts in this manner, we usually proceed with more 

Controverslea respecting First Tnithi. Proper riew of these controversies I K*l 
oence of testimony, why necessary 7 
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caution than when they come to us by our personal obser- 
vation. We are much influenced, in the first place, by pur 
eonfidence in the veracity of the narrator, and our know- 
ledge of the opportunities which he has had of ascertain- 
ing the facts he professes to relate. Thus, if he be a per- 
son on whose testimony we have formerly received, impor- 
tant statements, which, have turned out to be correct, we 
are the more ready to receive his testimony again ; if he 
be a stranger to us, w:e recdve it with greater, caution ; if 
he has formerly misled us, we view it with suspicion, or 
reject it altogether. 

But there is another principle ^f very extensive applica- 
tion in such cases, and which is independent in a great 
measure of the character of the Jianrator. In receiving 
facts upon testimony, wa are much influenced by- their ac- 
cordance with facts with which we are already acquainted. 
This is what, in common language^ we call their probabili- 
ty ; and statements which are probable, that is, in accor- 
dance with facts which we already know, are received 
upon a lower, degree of evidence than those which are not 
in such accordance, or which, in other words, appear to us 
in the present state of our knowledge to be improbable. 
Now this is a sound and salutary caution, but we should 
beware of allowing it to influence us bey9nd its proper 
sphere. It should lead us to examine carefully the evi 
dence upon which we receive facts not in accordance with 
those which we have already acquired ; but we should be- 
ware of allowing it to engender skepticism. For, while an 
unbounded credulity is the part of a weak mind, which 
never thinks or reasons at all, an unlimited skepticism is 
the part of a contracted mind, which reasons upon imper- 
fect data, or makes its own knowledge and extent of obser- 
vation the standard and test of probability. An ignorant 
peasant may reject the testimony of a philosopher in regard 
to the size of the moon, because he thinks he has the evi- 
dence of his senses that it is only a foot in diameter ; and 
a person, holding a respectable rank in society, is said to 
have received with contempt the doctrine of the revolution 
, ' . 

Conditions of confidence fai testimony ? ^^^^ ^ meant hj probability ? Ita inflih 
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of tlie etrth on its axis, becanse lie wa« perfi^tly satisfied 
that his house was never known to turn with its fttnai to 
the north. • When the king of Siam was told by a Dutch 
traveller that in Holland, at c^ain seasons of the year, wit- 
ter becomes so solid that an elephant might walk over it, he 
replied, ^'I have believed many ^ctraordinary things which 
you have tdd me, because- 1 took you for a man of truth 
and veracity, but now I am convinced that you lie.'' This 
confidence in one's own experience, as the test of probabi- 
lity, characterizes a mind which is confined in its views 
and limited in its acquirements; and the tendency of it 
would be the rejection of all knowledge for which we have 
not the' evidence of our senses. Had the kingp^ of Siam 
once seen water in a frozen state, be would not only have 
been put right in regard to this fact, but his confidence 
would have been shakeh' in his own experience as -the* test 
of probability in other things; and he would have been 
more disposed ior the further, reception of truth upon the 
evidence of testimony. 

Thus, progress in knowledge is not confined in its results 
to the mere facts which we acquire, btit has also an exten- 
sive infiuence in enlar^ng the mind for the further recep- 
tion of truth, and settmg it free from many of those preju- 
dices which infiuence men who are limited by a narrow 
field of observation. There may even be cases in which, 
without any regard to the veracity of the narrator, a culti- 
vated mind perceives the elements of truth in a statement 
which is rejected by inferior minds as altogether incredible. 
An ingenious writer supposes a traveller of rather doubtful 
veracity bringing into the country of Aithimedes an ac- 
count of the .steam-engine. His statement ' is rejected by 
his countrymen as. altogether, incredible. It is entirely at 
variance with their experience, and they think it much 
more prdbable that the traveller should lie, than that such 
a thing should be. But when he describes to Arehimedes 
the arrangement of the machine', the philosopher perceives 
the result and, without any consideration of the veracity 
of the niffratov, decides, upon the evidence derived from 
the relation of the facts then^selves, and their accordance 

Beasoning of the king of Siam? Inflaence of general knowledge on the belief of 
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whh principles which are known to him, that the statement 
is unquestionably true. 

This illustration leads to a principle of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. • In judging of thie credibility of a state- 
ment, we are liot to be influenced simplv by our actual 
experience of similar events ; for this would limit our re« 
eeption of new facts to their accordance with ' those which 
we already know. We must extend our views much far- 
ther than this, And proceed upon the knowledge which we 
have derived ifrom other sources, of the powers and pro- 
perties of the agent to which the ev^dt is ascribed. It 
is on this principle that the account of the steam-engine 
would have appeared probable to Archimedes, while it was 
rejected by his countrymen as absolutely incredible; be- 
cause he would have judged, not according to his expe- 
rience of similar machinery, but according to his know- 
^dge of the powers and properties of steam. In the same 
manner, when the king of Slam rejected, as an incredible 
falsehood, the account of the freezing of water, if there 
had been at his court a philosopher who bad attended to 
the properties of heat, he would have judged in a different 
manner, though the actual fact of the freezing of water 
might have been as new to him as it was to the king. He 
would have recollected that he had seen various solid bodies 
rendered fluid by the application of heat ; and that, on the 
abstraction of the additional heat, they again becamer solid. 
He would thus h&ve argued the possibility, that, by a far- 
ther abstraction of heat, bodies might -become solid which 
are fluid in the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. 
In this manneri, the fact, which was rejected by the king, 
judgi^ng from his own experience^ mjght have been received 
by the philosopher, judging from hislmowledge of the pow- 
ers and properties of heat — though he hekl acquired this 
knowledge from events apparently far removed from that to 
which he now applied it. 

The principle here referred to is iiidependent altogether 
of the direct reliance which we have on testimony, in re- 
gard to things which are at variance with our experience, 
when we are satisfied that the testimony has the characters 
. • . ^ ■ 
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of credibility; but, even on tfae9e gTounds, we in«y per- 
ceive the fallacy of that application of the doctrine of 
probability which his been employed by some writers, in 
opposition to tne truths of revealed religion, and to the 
means by which they were promulgated— particularly the 
miracles of the sacred writings. Miracles, they contendy 
are deviations from the establisheci course of nature, and 
are, consequently, contrary to -our uniform experience. 
It accords with our experience that men should . lie, and 
even that several men mi^ht concur in propagating th« 
•same lie ; and, therefore, it is more probable <that the nar- 
rators lied, than that the statement respecting miracles is 
true. Mr. Hume even went so far as to maintain, that a 
miracle is so contrary to what is founded upbn-firm and un- 
alterable experience, that it cannot be established by any 
human testimony. 

Hume's celebrated argumeDt against the resurrection of Christ, 
and of course against the ChrLstian religion, stated a Httle more fally, 
IS this*: ** Twelve witnesses," he says, though not exactly in these 
wotdsyj* I admit, agree io testifying that a man rose from the deed. 
I am consequently compelled to believe one of two tilings, either that 
twelve men agreed to tell a lie, or that a man rose &om the dead. £i- 
ther of these suppositions is, I confess, very extraordinary, but as one 
or the other miist be true, I must admit the one that is least extraor 
dinary. Now it seems to me mose probable that men should lie, Aan 
that one who had been several days d^ad should return to life again ; 
for it is a very common thing in this world for men to testify falsely ; 
but it is * contrary to all experience' that a man should rise from the 
dead." 

To this Christian w^riters reply, in substance, as follows : " We ad- 
mit the alternative. Viz. that we must believe that twelve men have 
testified ialsely,'Or that one man xose from the dead ; and we also ad- 
mit that we must believe the least improbable of the two. But we 
deny that th^ former is the least improbaWe.. For 'it is not very impro- 
bable that the Creator- should wish to make a communication to man 
kind ; and if so, restoring to life the messenger who brought it, would 
be a very siiitable and a very probable mode of authenticating it. But 
it if contrary to all experience, and all probability, that twelve men, 
without xxiptive, should conspire to fabricate and disseminate a lie. In 
regard to the mode by which the Creator would authenticate a message 
to men, we have no eiperience ; and there is certainty no presumption 
agaiast the one ur question. In regard to men's falsifjring their word, 

Haine'a argument, what ? Sxtant to which he carded his leaeonion 9 Mr^ Hunie'e 
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in the CQtQse of yirtaey aad agftinst theit owk mterests, <we hare a greal 
deal of experience, and it is aU -against it." 

This bnef view of the question will assist the pupil to Ufideistand 
more clearly the bearii.g of the reasoning which follows. 

The faUacy of M^. Hume's argtunent may probably be 
maintained from the principles which have been- stated. It 
is, in fact, the same mode of reasoning which induced the 
king of Siam to rejeot the statement of ^i^ater becoming 
solid. This was entirely contradicted by his "firm and 
unalterable experience," and, therefore, could not be fe» 
ceived, even upon the evidence of a man whom lie had' al- 
ready recognised as a witness of unquestionable veracity, 
and upon whose single testimony he had received as truth 
" many extraordinary things." He thought it much more 
probable that even this man lied, than that such a state- 
ment couM be true. Strictly speaking, indeed, -the objec- 
tion of Mr. Hume may be considered as little better than a 
play upon words. For what renders an occurrence miracu- 
lous is precisely the fact of its bemg opposed to uniform 
experience. To say therefore that miracles are incredible 
because they are contrary to experience, is merely to say 
that they are incredible because they are miracles. 

They who are imposed upon by such a sophism as this, 
do Aot, in the first place, attend to the fact, that the term 
experience, if so much is to be founded upon it, must be 
limited to the personal observation of every individual ; 
that is, it can apply, in each particular case, only to the last 
fifty or sixty years at most, and to events which have hap- 
pened during that period> at the spot where the individual 
was present. Whatever he knows of events which took 
place beyond this spot, or before that period, he knows, not 
from experience, but entirely from testimony : and a great 
part of our knowledge, of what we 'call the established 
course of nature, has been required in this manner. In the 
reception of new knowledge, then, an individual must cither 
receive facts upon testimony, or believe nothing but that 
for which he has the evidence of his senses. It . is mme 
cessary to state how much the letter supposition is at va« • 

Its fUlttcy . how shown ? Home's reasoning compared with that of the king of Site 
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riance wilh the daily practice of every man ; and how nracli 
information we are in the constant habit of receiving upon 
testimony, even in regard to things which are very much 
at Variance with our personal observation. How many 
facts dp we receive in this mumer, with unsuspecting con- 
fidenee, on t}ie testimony of the historian, in regard to the 
occurrences of ancient times ; and on the testimony of the 
naturalist and the traveller, respecting the natural and civil 
history of foreign countries. How few persons have veri* 
fied, by their personal observation, the wonders which we 
receive on the testimony of the astronomer ; andt even of 
the great phenomena of nature on the surface of our globe, 
bpw much do we receive upon testimony in regard to things 
which are wM^^ly &^ variance with our own experienceiK I 
need only mention the boiling springs of Iceland, and the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes. But, on the 
principles of Mr. Hume, these eould not be believed. On 
the contrary, if one of our intelligent Highlanders lyere 
hearing described to him the devastations of a volcano, he 
would, point to his heath-covered mountain, as the basis of 
bis " firm and inalterable experience," and declare it to be 
more probable that travellers should lie than that such a 
statement could be true. 

The reception of facts upo;i the evidence of testimony 
must therefore be considered as a fundamental principle of 
our nature, to be acted upon whenever we are satisfied that 
the testimony possesses certain characters of credibility. 
These are chiefiy referable to three heads : that the indivi- 
dual has had sufficient opportunity of ascertaining the facts ; 
that we have confidence in his power of judging of their 
accuracy ; and" that we have no- suspicion of his being Influ- 
enced by passion or prejudice in his testimony, — or, in other 
words, that we believe him to be an honest witness. Our 
ponfidence is further strengthened by several witnesses, con- 
curring in the same testimony, each of whom has had the 
same opportunities of ascertaining the facts, and presents the 
same charsMCters of truth and honesty. On such testimony 
we are in the constant habit of receiving statenvsnts which 

^Bjcteni of confidence .uniyersally placed in it. Examples. Supposed reasoning of . 
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are much beyond the sphere of our peVBonal obnerration, 
and widely at variance with our experience. These are the 
statements which, for the sake of a name, we may call map- 
velleus. In regard to such, the foundation of iiicredlility, 
as we have seen, is generally ignorance; and it is inte* 
resting to trace the principles by which a Jna& of cuki- 
yated mincH is influenced in receiving upon testimony, 
statements wiiich are rejected by the vulgar as totally in- 
credible. 

1. He is Influenced by the recollection that many things 
at one time appeared to him marvellous which he now 
knows to be' true : and he thrice concludes that there may 
still be in nature many phenomena and many principles 
with which he is entirely unacquainted. lii other words, he 
has learned from experience not to make his own knowledge 
his test of probability. ' 

2. He is greatly influenced by perceiving in the statement 
some element of probability, or any kind of sequence or 
relation by which the alleged fact may be connected with 
principles which are known to him. It is in this manner 
that the freezing of water, which was • rejected by the king 
of Siam as an incredible falsehood, might have appeared 
credible to a philosopher who had attended to the properties 
of heat, because he would have perceived in the statement 
a chain of relations connecting it with facts wbich be knew 
to be true. 

3. He is much guided by his power H)f discriminating the 
credibility of testimony, or of distinguishing that species and 
that amount of it which he feels to be unworthy of abso* 
lute credit from that on which he relies with as implicit con- 
fidence as on the uniformity of the course of nature. The 
vulgar mind is often unable to make the necessary discrimi- 
nation in this respeet, and therefore is apt to fall into one 
of tile extremes of credulity and scepticism. Mr. Hume, 
indeed, himself admits that there is a certain amount of 
testimony on which he would receive a statement widely at 
variance with his own uniform experience, as in the hypo- 
thetical case which he proposes,-^— the account of a total 
darkness over the whole earth, continuing for eight days, two 

Belief of manrelloui aecottnta 9 GoQsldeFatiooi wlfloh knAoence cuUiTfOed minde .t» 
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hundrejl yeafs vtgo. The evidence which he feq^ires for 
it is simply the concurrence of testimonies, — ^namely, that 
all authors in all langnages describe the emit ; and thai 
travellers bring adcounts from all quarters of tradition^ of 
the occurrence being still strong and lively atnong the peo- 
ple. On such evidence Jie admits that phik)so{^hers ought 
to receive it as certain. 

These principles may be considered as the elements of 
our belief in regard to statements which are new to us ; 
and it is int^reisting to remark how they balance and com- 
pensate each other. Thusy a statement which appears 
probable, or can be readily refei^d to known relations,- is 
received upon a lower degree of testimony^ as in the -illus- 
tration respecting Archimedes and the steam-engine. Oth- 
ers, which we find greater difficulty in feferriiig to any 
known principle, we may receive upon a certain amount of 
testimony which we feel to be worthy -of absolute confidence. 
But there may be others of so very extraordinary a kind, 
and so far removed from, or even opposed to, every known ^ 
principle, that we may hesitate^in receiving them upon any 
kind of testimony, umess we can diseover in relation to 
them something on which the mind can fix as -an element 
of moral probability. 

Tills leads us to a very obvious distinction of extraordi- 
nary events, — into those which are only mcurvellous, and 
those which are to be considered miraculous. A marvel- 
lous event is one which differs in a)l its elements from any 
thing that we previously knew, witiibut being opposed to 
any known principle. But a miraeulovs event implies much 
more than this, being directly opposed to vrhat every man 
knows to be the established and uniform course of nature. 
It is further required that such an event shalF be of so ob- 
vious and palpable a kind that every man is qualified to 
juge of its miraculous character, or is convinced it could 
net happen from the operation of any ordinary natural 
cause. 

In receiving a statement respecting si^oh an event, we 
require the highest species of testimony, or that on which 
we rely with the same confidence as on the uniformity of 

AppIicftlioD of these principles. Distliietioa of extmordinarr eyents ; what two kjnds 1 
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the course of natture herself. Bat eyen with this amount of 
testimony a doubt may still remain. For we have two 
« amounts of probability which are equally balanced against 
each other ; namely, the probability that such testimony 
should not deceive us, and the probability that there should 
be no deviatiom from the course of nature. The concurring 
evidence of numerous credible witnesses, indeed, gives a 
decided preponderance to the testimony; and upon a cer- 
tain amount of testimony ^e might receive any* statement, 
however improbable — as in the case admitted by Mr* Hume 
pf -a universal darkness^ But, though in such a case we 
might, receive the statement as a fact which we could not 
dispute, the mind would be left in a state of absolute su»* 
pense and uncertainty in regard to aiiy judgment which we 
could form respecting it. Something more appears to ho 
necessary for fixing the distinct, belief, of a miraculous inter- 
position; and this is an. impression ofnuM^l probability. 
This consists of two parts. (1.) A distinct reference of the 
event to a power which we feel to be capable of producing 
it; namely,. a direct interposition of the Deity, (2,) The 
perception of an adSqiaate x)bject, or a conviction of high 
moral probability that an interposition of Divine power 
might be exerfed ,in such circumstances, or for the accom- 
plishment of such an object. Sqch are the miracles of- the 
sacred writings. As events opposed to the common course- 
of nature, they are, by the supposition, physically improba- 
ble in the highest degree. Were they not so, were they 
in the lowest degree probable, according to our conceptions 
of the course of nature» they could not be miracles, and con- 
sequently could not answer the purpose for which they are 
intended. But notwithstanding this species of improbabili- 
ty, they carry with them all the elements of absolute credi 
biUty ; namely, the highest species of testimony, supported 
by a moral probability which bears directly upon every ele- 
ment of |he statement. This may be briefly referred to the 
following heads : — 

1. The human mind had, wandered far from truth re- 
specting God ; and on the great question of his character 
and will, a future state, and the mode of acceptance in his 

What necaMHUT beiidM? Orounda of naoral probabtlitjl CbuMificatkn of tiM 
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M|^t, the liglU fuinish^d by reason aiUjong thewiMst of 
nu^ was faint and feeble. On points of such importanee 
there was the highest moral probability that the Deity 
would not leave mankind in this stateof darkness, but would 
sonununicate to them some distinct knowledge. 

2. It is further probable, that if such a coommnieatioii. 
were made to man, it would be accompanied by prodigies 
or miraculous events, calculated, to show beyond a doubt 
the immediate agency of God, and thus to establish the di* 
vine authority of t|^e record. 

3. There is nd improbability that the pow» of the Deity 
should produce deviations from the usual course of nature 
capable of answering such a purpose. For'.what ^we call 
the course <»f nature is nothing more than an order of 
events which he has established ; and there is no improba* 
bility that for an adequate end he might produce a deviation 
from this order. 

4. An important branch of the moral probability of the 
whole statement of the sacred writings arises from the cha- 
racters of the truths, themselves, challen^ng the assent and 
approbation of every. uncontaminated mind. This part of 
the subject resolves itself into tliree parts; namely, the 
truths relating to the character and perfections of the Deity ; 
the high and refined morality of the gospel ; and the adap- 
tation of the whole provisions of Christianity to the actual 
condition of man as a moral being. Tho former carry a 
conviction of their truth to the mind of every candid inqui- 
rer ; the two latter fix themselves upon the conscience or 
moral feelings of all classes of men with an impression which 
is irresistible. 

This mode of reasoning is not ehai^able with that land 
of fallacy which has sometimes been ascribed to it, — that it 
professes first to prove the doctrine by the miracle, and then 
to try the miracle by the doctrine. • The tendency of «it is 
only to deduce from the various elements which really en- 
ter into the argument, a kind of compound evidence, the 
strongest certainly which on such asubject the human mind 
is capable of receiving. It is composed of the character of 
the truths — ^the moral probability of a revelation of elear 
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knowledge on subjects of such infinite importance — and \he 
highest species of testimony for the miraculous evidence by 
which the revelation was accompanied. There are princi- 
ples in our nature efalctJated to perceive the manner in 
which the difierent parts of such an argument harmonize 
.with each other ^ and, upon every principle of the human 
mind, it is impossible to conceive any thing mOre highly 
calculated to challenge the serious attention and absolute 
conviction of every sound, understanding. 

This imperfect view of a deeply interesting subject will 
be sufficient to show the fallacy of the objection which has 
been urged against the credibility of miracles, — ^that they 
are contrary to. our unalterable experience of the establish- 
ed course of nature. There might have been some de^ 
gree of plausibility in the argument, if these events had been 
alleged to have taken place in-ordinary .circumstances ; but 
the case is essentially altered^ and this kind at improbabili- 
ty is altogether removed, when in the alleged deviajtion a 
new agent is introduced entirely capable of producing it. 
Such, as we have seen, are the aniraeks of the sacred wri- ' 
tings ; and the question in regard to their probability is, 
not whether they are probable according to the usual course 
of nature, but whether they are- probable in the circumstan- 
ces in which they are alleged to have taken place ; -name- 
ly, in the case of a direct interposition of the Deity for cer- 
tain great -and adequate purposes. In such a case, our es- 
timate of probability must oe founded, according to the 
principles already stated, not upon our experience of simi- 
lar events, but on the knowledge which we derive from oth- 
er sources of the power of the agent to whom the ovept is 
ascribed. Now- the agent to whom miracles are ascribed 
is the Supreme Being, the Creator of all things, the stupen* 
dous monuments of whose omnipotent power are before us, 
and within us, and around us. What we call the establish- 
ed course of nature is merely an order of events jwhich he 
has appointed; and the question of probability is, whether 
it is probable that for certain adequate purposes he should 
produce a deviation from this order. For such a statement, 
indeed, we require strong, numerous, credible, and concur- 

Oeneral Tiew of the question f The real question In regard to the probability of ml' 
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riBg^iestimomeft ; but it comes to be simply ft qncptioii pt 

evrdpnce ; and there is no real improbability tbat in those 
circumstances such events should take place. 

In this n^anner, then, there is eotirely removed from . the 
statement the improbability which is founded upon the uni- 
formity of the ordinary course of nature ; because it is not 
in the ordinary course of nature ihsX the events are alleged 
to have taken pkice, but in eircumstances altogether new 
apd peculiar. The subsequent inquiry becomes, therefore, 
simply a question of evidence ; this evidence is derived from, 
testimony ; and we are thus led to take a slight view of the 
grounds on which we estimate the credibility of testimony. 

Testimony, we are told, ia -fallacious, and is liable to de^ 
ceive us« But so are our senses ; — they also may deceive, 
and perhaps have deceived us, as in the case of ocular spec- 
tra; but we do not on that account discredit the evidence 
of our eyes; we only take means, in certain cases, for cor- 
recting their indications by other senses, ashy touching the 
object, or by a comparison with the visual impressions of 
other men ; and, wfaateverv probability there is that the eves 
of one man may be deceived in any one instance, the proba- 
bility is as nothing that both his. sight and touch should be 
deceived at once ; or that the senses of ten men should be 
deceived in the same manner. at the same time. ' It is the 
same with regard to testimony. It may have deceived us 
in particular instances ; but this applies to one species of 
testimony only ; there is another species which never de» 
ceived us. We learn by experience to separate distinctly 
the one from the other, and fix upon a species of testimony 
on which we rely with the same confidence as on the uni- 
formity of the course of nature. Thus, if we find a man 
who in other respects shows every indication of a sound 
mind, relating an event ^hich happened under his own in- 
spection, and in such circumstances that he could not possi- 
bly be deceived ; if his statement be such as contributes in 
no respect to his credit or advantage, but, on the con- 
trary, exposes him to ridicule, contempt, a^d persecution , 
if, notwithstanding, he steadily perseveres in it, under 

Form which the question assumes when the presumptkm it^ttinst the fact Is removed* 
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evejty spiBcies of perseevtfo&r and eveii'to the sofienng of 
deaiA ; to suppose sudi a testimoay int^uied to deceive, 
ipould be to assmne a devifttionfrom the established eovnrse 
irf human ehftracter^ as fonarkable as any event which it 
could possibly eoavey to us* This might be maintained i& 
regard to one suck testimony ; but if w« find nusiereus 
witnesses agreeing in the saioe testinkonyt.all equaihr in* 
temed of the faets» al) showing the same ebnracters of ere- 
^ility, and without the possibility of concert or eonaimnee, 
the evi<knce beeomes, not oouTincing only, but incontro* 
irertible. 

The ground^ on ifdiich we receive with confidence the 
evidence of testimony, may, therefore, be briefly stated in 
the following manner i — 

» 1. That the statement refers to - a ^natter of lact,«**that 
the fact was such as could be .easily ascertained by the per*- 
son who relates it^-^-and that he had sufiicievt opportunity 
of ascertaining it. When the statement includes a point of 
opinion^ the case comes under another principle ; and we 
require, in the first instance, to separate what . is opinion 
from what is 4eLct, 

2, That we have no reason to suspect the witness to be 
tnfluenced by interest or passion in his evidence ; or that he 
has any purpose to answer by it, calculated to promote his 
own advantage. 

3. That various individuals, without suspicion of connt- 
vance, have concurred in the same statement. This is a 
point of the utmost importance ; and in cases in which we 
are satisfied that there could be no connivance, a degree of 
evidence is derived from the concurrence of testimonies, 
which may be often independent even of the credibility of 
the individual witnesses. For, though it were probable that 
each of them singly might lie, the chances that they should 
all happen to agree in the same lie, may be found to amount 
to an impossibility. On this subject there is also a further 
principle of the greatest interest, which has been well illus 
traled by Laplace, namely, that the more improbable a 
statement is in which such witnesses agree, the greater is the 
probability of its truth. Thus we may have two men whom 

Groundt <>f confidenoe IntMtlmonyf Tha«ubjectf Frftedom fttim Mm. Concur 
r^iwe of witneises 7 Laplace's iUu«traUon 1 
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we know to be so addicted to lyin^ that we wonld not at- 
tach the smallest credit to their smgle testimony on any 
subject. If \te find these coneurrinjg; in a statement respect 
ifig an event which was highly probable, or Tery likely to 
have occurred at the time whfeh the^ mention, we may 
still have a saspicion that they are lymg, and that they 
may have happened to concur in the same lie, even though 
there should he no supposition of connivance. But if the 
statement was in the highest degree improbable, such aa 
that of a man rising from the dead, we may feel it to be 
impossible that they could accidentally have agreed ni such 
*i statement; and, if we are satisfied that there could 
be no connivance, we may receive a conviction from its 
very improbability that it must be true. In cases of con- 
curring testimonies, we ^cpect that the witnesses shall ag^eo 
in aU essential and important particulars ; and, on the oth- 
er hand, evidence of the authenticity of testimony is some- 
times derived from the various witnesses difiering in trifling 
circumstances in such a manner as, without weakening the 
main statement, tenda to remove the suspicion of collusion 
or connivance. 

4. In all matters of testimony, we are greatly influenced 
by our confidence in a certain uniformity of human charac- 
ter. We attach much importance, for example, to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the narrator^s character for veracity ; 
and a migi may have acquired auch a character in this re- 
spect, that we confide in his veracity in evjery instance in 
which his testimony is concerned, with a confidence equal 
to that with which we rely on the uniformity of the course 
of nature. In such a case, indeed, we proceed upon a uni- 
formity which applies only to a particular order, namely, 
those whom we consider as men of veracity. But there is 
also a principle of uniformity which applies to the whole spe- 
cies ; and in which we confide as regulating every man of 
sane mind. Thus, if the statement of a narrator contain 
circumstances calculated to promote his own advantage, we 
calculate on the probability of fabrication^, and reject his evi- 
dence, except we had previously acquired absolute confi- 
dence in his veracity. But if, on the contrary, his state- 
ment operates against himself, conveying an imputation 

Exampks. Charaetor 9 Views of Intaratt. 
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agaiQst his own character, or exposing him to contempt, ri« 
dicule, or personal injury ; without auy, previous knowledge 
of his veracity, we are satisfied that nothing could make 
him adhere to such a testimony, but an honest conviction 
of its truth. 

&, A very unportant circumstance is the absence of any 
contradictory or conflicting testimony. This applies, in a 
striking manner, to the miraculous statements of the sacred 
writings ; for, even on the part of those who were most in- 
terested in opposing them, there is no testimony which pro- 
fesses to show, that at the time when the miracles are said 
to have taken place, they did not take place. It is, indeed, 
a remarkable circumstance, that the earliest writers against 
Chriartianity ascribe the miraculous events to the power of 
sorcery or magic, but never attempt to call them in question 
as matters of fact. 

6. Much corroboration of testimony may often be obtain- 
ed from our knowledge of facts of such a nature as, without 
directly bearing upon the statements to which the testimony 
refers, cannot be accounted for on any other supposition 
than the conviction of these statements being true. This 
principle applies, in a remarkable manner, to the miracu- 
lous histories of the sacred writings. We know, as an his- 
torical fact, the rapid manner in which the Christian faith 
was .propagated in the early ages, against the most formida- 
ble opposition, and by means of the feeblest human instru- 
ments. We are told, that this was owing to the conviction 
produced by miraculous displays of Divine power ; we feel 
that the known effect corresponds with the alleged cause ; 
and that it cannot be accounted for on any oth^r principle. 

It does not belong to our present inquiry to allude more 
particularly to the direct evidence by which the miracles 
of the sacred writings are supported ; we merely refer, in 
this general manner, to the principles on which the evidence 
is to be estimated. A very interesting branch of the sub- 
ject will come under our view when we speak of memory 
and arbitrary association. We shall then see the irresisti 
ble importance of the commemorative rites of Christianity, 
by which the memory of these events has been transmitted 

Absence of opposing testimony 1 Corroboratilig circumstances f Illustration ? Ko- 
jnarki upon the direct evidence of Christianity 7 
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from age to age, or rather from year to year ; and by which 
our minds are carried backward, in one unbroken series, to 
the time when the events, occurred, and to the individuals 
who witnessed them. In this manner, also, is entirely re- 
nioved any feeling of uncertainty which may attach to tes- 
timony, as we recede from the period at which the events 
took place, and as the individuals are multiplied. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the evidence becomes so clear and conclu- 
sive, that we may say of those who reject it what the great 
Author of Christianity said on another occasion, — ^** If they 
hear not these, neither will they be persuaded though (hm 
rose from the dead." 

fividMM ia pnof of ChriiiiMHr. 



PART III. 

OF THB Of TBLLBCTUAL OPBKATIONS* 

Through the TarioQ9 80urce& referred to in the preced- 
ing observations, we acquire the knowledg^e of a eertaia 
number of facts, relating either to the mind itself, or to 
things external to it. The next part of our inquiry refers 
to the operations (to use a figurative expression) which the 
mind performs upon the facts thus acquired. The terra 
functions, or powers of mind, has often been applied to these 
operations ; but, as we are not entitled to assume that they 
are not in fact separate functions in the usual acceptation oif 
,that expression, it is perhaps more correct, and accords bet« 
ter witii our limited knowledge of mind, to speak simply of 
the operations which it is cs[pable of performing upon a 
given series of facts. These seem to be chiefly rcferabltj 
to the following heads. 

I. We remember the facts ; and we can also recall them 
into the mind at pleasure. The former is Memory ; tho 
latter is ^at modification of it which we call Recollection. 
But, besides thil^ simple recollection of facts, we can recall 
a perception ; that is, the impression of an actual scene 
which has been witnessed, or a person who has been seen, 
so as to place them, as it were, before the mind, with all 
the vividness of the original perception. This process is 
called Conception. It is often described as a distinct pow- 
er, or a distinct operation of the mind ; but it seems to be 
so nearly allied to memory that it may be considered as a 
modification of it. It is the memory of a perception. 

II. We separate faets from the relation in which they 

Subject Ctaarifieatkmf Memory. Ooneepftion. Atetmction. ' 
7* 
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were origmally presented to us, and contemplate some of 
them apart from the rest ;— considering, for example, certain 
properties of bodies apart from their other properties. 
Among a variety of objects, we thus fix upon qualities which 
are common to a certain number of them, and so arrange 
them into genera and species. This process is usually 
called Abstraction^ 

III. We separate scenes or classes of facts into their con- 
stituent elements, and form these elements into new combi- 
nations, so as to represent to ourselves scenes, or combina- 
tions of events, which have no reftl e^stence. This is Ima- 
gination. 

IV. We con^mre facts with each other, — obs^ve their 
relations and connections, — nnd trace the results which fol- 
low particular combinations of them. We also observe 
their general characters, so as to deduce from the whole 

feneral facts or general principles. This is Rrason or 
UDGMENT. 

In this arrangement, it will be observed, I confine myself 
entirely to facts. I do not say that the mind possesses dis- 
tinct faculties, which we call memory, abstraction, imagina- 
tion, and judgment, — for this at once leads into hypothesis.; 
but simply, that, in point of fact, the mind remembers, ab- 
stracts, imagines, and judges. These processes appear to 
constitute. distinct mental acts, which everyone is conscious 
of who attends to the phenomena of his own mind. But 
beyond the simple facts w:e know nothing, and no human in- 
genuity can lead us one step farther. Some of the follow- 
ers of Dr. Reid appear to have erred in this respect, by as- 
cribing to the mina distinct faculties or functions, somewhat 
in the manner in which we ascribe to the body distinct 
senses* Dr. Brown, on the other hand, has shown much in- 
genuity, in bis attempts, to simplify the arrangement .of the 
mental processes, by referring them all to his two princi- 
ples of simple and relative suggestion. But, without inquir- 
ing what has been gained to the science by this new phra- 
seology, and avoiding entirely any system which seems to 

Imafiiutkm. Judgmenk TbeoiiMoa UilttubjActl Dr.IUid'tt I)r«Brown'tl 
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suppose distinct y«nc^iottf of mind, I confine tnyself to facts 
respecting the actual mental operations ; and it appears to 
answer bast the purpose of practical utility to speak of these 
operations in the arrangement, and by the names, which 
are commonly used by the generality of mankind. 



sxcTioir I. 
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Bt Mbmort we retain the impression df facts or events » 
and by Rbcollection we recall them into the mind by a 
voluntary effort. By Concsption we recall perceptions, or 
the impression of actual scenes, persons, or transactions : 
thus a skilful painter caji delineate from conception a land- 
scape a considerable tiiyie afiter he has seen it, or the coua« 
tenance of a friend who. is dead or absent. These appear 
to be the leading phenomena which are referable to the head 
of memory. 

There seem to be original diflerences in the power of 
memory, some individuals being remarkable for Retentive 
memory, though not otherwise distingaished by their intel- 
lectual endowments. Thus, persons have been known to 
repeat a long discourse after once hearing it, or even a se- 
ries of things without connection, as a long column of 
figures, or a number of words without meaning. There 
is on record the account of a man who could repeat the 
whole contents of a newspaper ; and of another wno could 
retain words that were dictated to him, without any con- 
nection, to the amount of six thousand. A man mentioned 
by Seiieca, after hearing a poet read a new poem, claimed 
it as his own ; and, in proof of his claim, repeated the poem 
from beginning to end, which the author could not do. A 
similar anecdote is told of an Englishman, whom tlie king 
of Prussia placed behind' a screen when Voltaire came to 
read to him a new poem of considerable length. It has been 
alleged, that this kind of memory is generally connected 

Avthor'tKiDarlMV DefiniUoM? Original diflbrvncOT? EampletY 
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With inferiority of the other intelle«tcial powers t but there 
appears to be no found|ition for this. For, though the mere 
memory of words may be met with in a high degree in 
persons of defective understanding, it is also true that men 
of high endowments have been remarkable for memory. 
It is said that Themistocles could name all the citizens of 
Athens, amounting to twenty thousand ; and that Cyrus 
knew the name of every soldier in his army. 

The late Dr. Leyden was remarkable for his memory. 
I am informed, through a gentleman who was intimately 
acquainted with him, that he could repeat correctly a long 
act of parliament, or any similar document, after having once 
read it. When he was, on one occasion, congratulated by 
a friend on his remarkable power in this re&pect, he replied 
that instead of an advantage, it was often a source of great 
inconvenience. This he explained by saying, that whpn 
he wfshed to recollect a particular point many thing which 
he had read, he could do it only by repeating to himself the 
whole from the commencement till, he reached the point 
which he wished to recall. 

We may find a mere local memory combined with very lit- 
tle judgment ; that is, the power of remembering facts in 
the order in which they, occurred, or words in the order in 
which they were addressed to the individual ; but that kind 
of memory which is founded, not upon local or incidental 
relations. Inn on real analogies, must be considered as an 
important feature of a cultivated mind, and as holding an 
important place in the formation of intellectual character. 
The former kind of memory, however, is often the more 
readyt and is that which generally makes the greater show, 
both on account of its readiness, and likewise because the 
kind of facts with which it is chiefly conversant are usually 
those most in request in common conversation. 

The facts now referred to are matters of jcuriosity only. 
The points of real interest and practical importance, in re* 
gard to memory, respect the manner in which it is influ- 
enced by the intellectual habits of individuals, and the prin- 
ciples on which it may be improved. These are referable 

Influence on the ether powers } Dr. Leyden'a memory. InconruiieAce resulting 
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chiefly to two heads, namely, Attention and Associa- 

TION. 

Memory is very much influenced by Attention, or a full 
and distinct perception of the fact or object with a view to 
its being remembered ; and by the perception being kept 
before the mind, in this distinct manner, for a certain time. 
The distinct recollection of the fact, in such cases, is gene- 
rally in proportion to the intensity with which it has been 
contemplated ; and this is also very much strengthened by 
its being repeatedly brought before the mind. Most peo- 
ple, accordingly, have experienced that a statement is more 
strongly impressed upon the memory by being several times 
repeated to others, it is on the same principle, that me- 
mory is greatly assisted by writing down the object of our 
knowledge, especially if this be done in a distinct and sys- 
tematic manner. A subject also is more distinctly conceived, 
and more correctly remembered, after we have instructed 
another person in it. Such exercises are not strictly to be 
considered as helps to the memory, but as excitements to 
attention ; and as thus leading to that clear and full com- 
prehension of the subject whidi is required for the distinct 
remembrance of it. 

It is familiar to every one that tb^re are great differences 
in memory, both in respect to the facility of acquL^ement and 
the power of retention. In the former there app ^ar to be 
original difierences, but a great deal also depends upon ha- 
bit. In the power of retention much depends, as we shall 
afterwards see, updn the habit of correct association ; but, 
besides this, there are facts which seem to show a singular 
connection with the manner in which the acquisition was 
made. The followiuj? fact was communicated to me by an 
able and intelligent friend, who heard it from the individu- 
al to whom it relates. A distinguished theatrical perfor- 
mer, in consequence of the sudden illness of another actor, 
had occasion to prepare himself, on very short notice, for a 
part which was entirely new to him ; and the part was lo^ig 
and rather difficult. He acquired it in a very short time, 
and went through it with perfect accuracy, but immediatidy 
after the performance Cbrgot every word of it. Characters 

Attention. Meuui of lecuriag it f Differences in memory. IllustraUon. Stnrj of 
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which he had acquired in a more deliberate manner he ne- 
ver forgets, but can perform them at any time without a 
moment's preparation ; but in regard to the character now 
mentioned, there was the farther and very singular fact, that 
though he has repeatedly performed it since that time, he 
has been obliged each time to prepare it anew, and has ne- 
ver acquired in regard to it that facility which is familiar to 
him in other instances. When questioned. respecting the 
mental process which he employed the first time he per- 
formed this part, lie says, that he ost sight entirely of the 
audience, and seemed to have nothing before him but the 
pages of the book from which he had learned it ; and that 
if any thing had occurred to interrupt this illusion, he should 
have stopped instantly.- 

That degree of attention which is required for the full re- 
membrance of a subject, is to be considered as a voluntary 
act on the part of the individual; but the actual exercise of 
it is influenced in a great measure by his previous intellec- 
tual habits. Of four individuals, for example, who are giv- 
ing an account of a journey through the same district, one 
may describe chiefly its agricultural produce ; another^ its 
mineralogical characters ; a third, its picturesque beauties ; 
while the fourth may net be able to give an account of any 
thing except^ the state of the roads dnd the facilities for tra- 
velling. The same facts or objects must have passed before 
the senses' of all the four ; but their remembrance of them 
depends upon the points to which their attention was direct- 
ed. Besides the manner here alluded to,- in why ih tlie at- 
tention is influenced by previous habits or pursuits, isome 
persons have an active inquiring state of mind, which keeps 
the attention fully engaged upon whatever is passing before 
them ; while others give way to a listless, inactive condi- 
tion, which requires to be strongly excited before the atten- 
tion is roused to the degree required for remembrance. 
The former, accordingly, remember a great deal of all that 
passes before them, either in reading or observaticHQ. The 
latter are apt to say that they are deficient in memory ; theii 
deficiency, however, is not in menwry, but in attention , 
and this appears from the fact that they do not forget any 
thing which deeply engages their feelings, or concerns theii 
interest. - 

Different objects of att«ntioa t Ffibets of maitentton 7 
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The habit of listless inactivity of mind should be carefully 
guarded against in the young ; and the utmost care should 
be taken to cultivate the opposite, namely, the habit of di- 
recting the mind intensely to whatever comes before it, ei 
ther in reading or observation. This may be considered as 
forming the foundation of sound intellectual character. 

^ext to the efiect of attention, is the remarkable influ- 
ence produced upon memory by Association. This princi- 
ple holds so important a place in relation to ^ the mental 
operations, that some philosophers have been disposed to 
refer to it nearly all the phenomena of mind ; but without 
ascribing to it this universal influence, its effects are cer- 
tainly very extensive, and the facts connected with it pre- 
sent a subject of peculiar interest. 

The principle of association is founded upon a remarka- 
ble tendency, by which two or more facts or conceptions, 
which have been contemplated together, pr in immediate 
succession, become so connected in the mind that one of 
them at a future time recalls the others, or introduces a 
train of thoughts which, without any mental effort, follow 
each other in the order in which they were origijially asso- 
ciated. This is called the association of ideas, and various 
phenomena of a very interesting kind are connected with it. 

But besides this tendency, by which thoughts formerly 
associated are brought into the mind in a particular order, 
there is another species of association into which the mind 
passes spontaneously, by a suggestion from any subject 
which happens to be present to it. The thought or fact 
which is thus present suggests another which has some 
kind of affinity to it ; this suggests a third, and so on, to the 
formation of a train or series which may be continued to a 
great length. A remarkable circumstance likewise is, that 
such a train may go on with very little consciousness of, or 
attention to it ; so that the particulars of the series are 
scarcely remembered, or are traced only by an effort. This 
singular fact every one must have experienced in that state 
of mind which is called a revery. It goes on for some time 
without effort and with little attention ; at length the atten- 
tion is roused, and directed to a particular thought which is 

eatttioa to the young Association. Its foundation ? Trains of thought. Embracinj 
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in the mind, without the person heing at first able to recol* 
lect what led him to think of that subject. He then, by a 
voluntary effort, traces the chain -of thoughts backwards, 
perhaps through a long series, till he arrives at a subject of 
which he has a distinct remembrance as having given rise 
to it. 

It is impossible distinctly to trace the principles which 
lead to the particular chain df thoughts which arise in a 
case of this kind. It is probably much influenced by the 
previous intellectual habits of the individual ; and perhaps 
m many instances is guided by associations previously 
formed. There are also among the facts or thoughts them- 
selves cer'tain principles of analogy, by which one suggests 
another without that kind of connection which is established 
by previous proximity. These have usually been called 
principles of association^ or, according to the phraseology 
of Dr. Brown, principles of simple suggestion.. They 
have been generally referred to four heads, — ^namely, re- 
semblance, contiguity in time and place, cause and eflect, 
and contrast : and others have reduced them to three, con* 
sidering contiguity and cause and effect as referable to the 
same head. On these principles, then, one thought may 
suggest another which has some relation to it, either in the 
way of resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or contrast. 
But still the question recurs, What gives ri9e to the occur- 
rence of one of these relations in preference to the others ? 
This may depend, in some instances, on previous habits of 
thought and peculiarities of mental temperament ; and in 
other cases associations may be more apt to occur, accord- 
ing as some analogous association may have been more 
recently formed, more lively, or more frequently repeated. 
When the common topic of the weather, for example, is 
introduced in conversation, or presented to the mind, thb 
agriculturist ^vill naturally refer to its influence on vegeta* 
tion ; the physician to its effect on the health of the com«» 
munity ; the man of pleasure may think only of its refer* 
ence to the sports of the field ; the philosopher may endea- 
vor to seek for its cause in some* preceding atmo&pheric 
phenomena; and another person of certain habits of ob- 
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semttion may so«p«rs or contrast it with the Weather of 
the same period in a preceding year. Thus, in five indi« 
▼idaa]s, the same topic may give rise to five trains of 
thought, perfectly 'distinoC from each. other, yet each de« 
pending upon a very natural and obvious principle of sug- 
gestion. In other instances it is impossible to trace t£s 
cause which leads the mind ofi* into peculiar and unusual 
associations. 7he foUowklg example from Hobbes has 
been frequently referred to:— ^In It cqmpany in which 
the convetsation tamed on the civil war, what eould be 
conceived more ionpertinent than for a person to ask ab- 
ruptly wiat was tne value of a Roman denarius? On a 
little reflection, however, I was easily able to trace th^ train 
of thought which suggested the question ; for the original 
subject of discourse naturally introduced the history of the 
king, and of the treachery of those ^ho surrendered his 
person to his enemies f this again introduced the treachery 
of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of money which he received 
for his reward. And aH this train of ideas passed through 
the mind of the ^leaker.in a twinkfing in consequence of 
the velocity of thought.'* Mr^ Stewart adds, in relation to 
this ^inecdote, '* It is by no means improbable, that if the 
speaker had ' been interrogated about the donneciion of 
ideas which led him aside from the origimti * topic of dis* 
course, he would have found himself, at first, at a loss for 
ai^ answer." ^ - 

In the mental process now referred to it is evident that 
the term ^mggestion is much more correct than oMo^iation^ 
which has often been api^ed to it. For in the cases wliich 
belong to this class, the ftu^ts or thoughts suggest each 
other, not according to any connection or association which 
the mind had previously formed between them, but accord- 
mg to some mental impression or emotion, which by a law 
of our constitution proves a principle of analogy or sug- 
gestion.' We readily perceive how -this takes place in re- 
gard to eireumslances which are allied to each other by 
wsem Mance, contiguity, cause, or effect ; atid the sugges- 
tion of contrast must also occur t^ every one as by no 
means unnatural. Thus, the sight of a ronarkably fat 
man may recall to us the thought of another man we had 
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tpHaly -Meii) wk» was equAlly tetnarki^le §m hia leannMs ; 
the playfulne98 '^nd mirth of childhood mair ttiggest thfl 
car^ and anxieties c^ after liie; and -an instante of eon« 
duct which we gveirtly dieapprave may }ead us to recollect 
how very difierently another iadiyidiial conducted himself 
in similar circvmstanoes. 

> In a practical viewrthe suhject of association leads us 
chiefly to a consideration of the manner in which Aicts ane 
so s^oc^ated in the mind as to be recalled by means of the 
connection; in other words, the influence of msociatioii 
iipon* memory. In this view, associations are ^stinetly 
referable to three classes : . 

L Natuml or p^lesophical association. 

II. Local or incidental associi^ien. 

JIL Arbitrary. or fictitious association* 

A variety tif mental phenomena of the most intcfesltng 
]kind will be found connected with the aubjeots referred to 
under these classes. The principlcr on which they all den 
pend is simply the circumstance of two or more lacts, 
thpughts, or, events being, contemplated together by 4he 
mind, thoitgh many of th&a% may hitve no rela|ion to each 
oth^ except this conjunction. The strength oC the associ- 
ation is generally in pr<^rtion to the intensity of the men- 
tal emotion ; and is likewise in a great measure ijegulated 
by the length of time^ or the number of times, in which 
the facts have been cootemplated in this- connection. , As- 
tonishing examples may be pften met with .^ iacta^ or oc- 
currences Y^hich have long ceased to be objects -qf pimple 
memory, bein^ bnought up in this, manner byassocifition, 
though they had not passed through the mind for a very 
long time. 

I. Naturax^ or PmLOSoPHicAL Association takes phice 
when a fact or statement on which, the attention is fixed» is 
by a n^ntal process associated with some faeit previously 
known' to which it has a relation, or with some subject 
which- it is calculated to illustrate. The fact, so acquired 
is thus, to use a figurative expression, put by in its proper 

■■■■ ' " I '■'■■■ '■ " * It »^.. 1^ I..I ■■ I I :. ■ m •> Ml" - — 
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plaee m the amidy md can afterward he recalled by aieeai 
<rf the asBoeiatioiu 

The formation o£ aasociationa, in this manner, it,of course, 
inflaenced in a very great degt^. by preTioua noental ha« 
bits, pursuits, or .subjects ol reflection ; and, according to 
the nature, and the variety of these pursuits or subjects pf 
thought, facts which by some are passed by and instantly 
ferg^otten may be fixed uponhiy others with eager attentioUf 
and referred to some principle* which they are calculated 
ta illustrate. Examples of this kind must be familiar to 
everyone; I may mention the^following^~In a party of 
gentlenien, the' conversation ti}med on the warlike charae* 
ter of the Mahrattas, as compared with the natives of 
Lower India, -and the explanation given of it by an author 
who reien it to their use .of «taimal. food, from which the 
Hindoos are said to be prohibited by -tfa«ir religion. A 
doubt was started respecting the extent to which Hindoos 
acre prohibited from tl»e use of animal food : 9ome were of 
one opinion and some of another, and the point was left un« 
decided. Beading soon after the Journal of bishop • Heber. 
I found it stated, that on one occasion during his journey, 
when « large supply of meat was brought to Mm, he or- 
dered three lambs to beeent to his Hindoo attendants* and 
that the gift was received with ev»y expression of grati- 
tude. On< another oeeasion such a fact might have been 
passed by without producing any impression ; or it might 
nave been slightly associated with th^ good bishop^ atten- 
tion to the coraibrt of all around him, but not remembered 
beyond the passing. moment, {n connection with the dis- 
cussion now, mentioned it became a faet of great interest, 
and never to he forgotten.; and led. to inquiry^ after more 
precue information .on -the subject to which it related. 

This trifling example may serve to illustrate the princi- 
ple, that the remembrance of insulated facts does not de- 
pend merely upcm the degree oi attention directed to them, 
but also on the existence in the mind of subjects of thought 
with which the new fact may be associated. Other facts, 
as they occur, will afterward be added from time to time, 
giving rise to a progressive increase of knowJedge in a 
' ' ' ■ ■ f . - ^ I 
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mind in whieh tlri» mentd procesn is vegidarly cmrried on* 
This habit of attention and association oagkt therefore to 
be car^fkilj cnlttTc(ted, as it must have a great* inflaence 
on our progress in knowledge^ and likewise on the forma- 
tion of inteilectaal charatteri provided the associations be 
made upon sound principles, or according to the true and 
important relations of thingd. It is also closely connected 
with that activity of mind which* is ever on the alert for 
knowledge, firom every soutc^ that comes within its reach ; 
and that habit of reflection which always Hsonneets with 
such ft»cts the conclusions to whicb they lead, and the views 
Tidiich they tend to iHiistr^te* On this principle, also, every 
new fact Which is acquired, or every new subject of thought 
which is brought before the mind, is not only vaiuabie in 
itself, but also becomes the basis or nucleus of further im« 
provement. Minds whieh are thus £atnished wi^ the re- 
quisite foundation of kliowledffe, and act liniformly upon 
these principles of enlarging it, will ^d interesting matter 
to be assoeiaited and remembeied, where others find only 
amusement for a vacant hour, which passes away and is 
forgotten. There is also another respect in which the 
habit of' correct and ^ilosophioal association 'assists the 
memory, end contributes to pvogtessin knowledge. For 
by means i>f it, when applied to d gi^t mass of facts re- 
lating to the samd sobject, we arrive* at certain genera] 
facts, ;whieh represent a numerous body of the Individuals^ 
and the reihembranee of which is equivalent to the remem- 
brance of the whole. 

The associations referred to under this first head arise 
out of the real relations of ^ts to each other, or to sub- 
jects of thought previously existing in the mind. The 
particular train of association, therefore, which is fo/med 
from the same facts by difierent individuals, may vary ex- 
ceedingly. Thus, the same facts may often admit of va- 
rious appHeations, or, in other words, of being asso^ated 
in various wavs, by diffi!rent persons, according to their 
intellectuaf habits, or by the dam^ person at different times, 
according to the subject of thought which haj^pens to be 
mof6 immediiUely present. 

JnSiMBM of cttraet biibili of «MoeiatiMit Of prartoai ■ttodnmuita J tH tkm- 
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When a Tariety of facto have heext aasociatod in the 
mind ia the manit^er now refened to, they fonn a series 
which hang together, and recall each other in a very re^ 
markahle mannejp. There aie two ways in which this 
takes place, which may he called voluntaiy and spontane- 
oas. (1.) We call up faets hy a voluntary effort, hy di- 
rectinff the mind into particular trains of thought calculated 
to lead to those which we are in search of. . This is what 
we^aiL recollecting ourselves on a particular subject. We ' 
have an impressiooii perhaps, that the mind is in possession 
of information which hears upon the subject, but do not ai 
the moment remember it ; or we remember some circum- 
stances, and wish to recall a more full imd complete remem- 
l»ance; We therefore commence a mental process which 
consists in putting in<iBOtion> to speak, figuratively, a train 
of thoughts, or a series of associated-facts, which we think 
calculated to lead us to the facts we wish to recall. (2.) 
Associations leeUr spontaneously,, either, when particular 
topics naturally lea£ng to them are broi^kt iMifore t&e 
mind, in reeding or conversation, or in that state in which 
the mind is left to follow, without any effort, the current oi 
thoughts as they succeed each other. In the healthy state 
of the mind, we can ^ve way to this spontaneous supers- 
sion of thoti^ts ; or we cfui check it at our pleasure, and 
direct the mind into some new train connected with the 
same subject, or seising .out of it; or we.can dismiss it al- 
together. While we allow it to go qn, it does so, not only 
without eSoTti but often. without consciousness; so that 
when the attention is, after some time, arrested by a sub- 
ject of thought which is in the mind, we do not at first re- 
member what led us to think , of it, and begin to recollect 
ourselves by tracing the series backwards. In this st^te 
of mind, it is most interesting to observe the manner in 
whicli old associations are revived, and old recollections 
renewed,jwhich seemed to have been lost and forgotten ; 
and how facts and occurrences. come into .the mind which 
had not been thought of for many ye^^rs* They are re- 
called, we scarcely know how, by some train of association 
which we can hardly trace^ and which had long ceased to 

B«c«Ilinf facto. Pint moie I Second mode i Oui power to control vur tni^ ol 
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be the subject eC any Tolimtary eSoH of eitenlioB» - We 
shall again allude to this most interestinr sulyect, in rela* 
tion to the manner iti which associations, k>ng forgotted, warn 
sometimes brought into the mind* in dreamjng, and, in cer- 
tain states of detirinm. 

The Tolantary power orer the sueceseion of thoughts 
and associati^m^ which has now been alluded to is a subject 
of extreme interest. We shall ha^e oecasion to refer to 
it again when we come to spealt of a remaritable condition 
in which it is lost ; and in which the mind is left entirely 
under the influence of the series of thoughts as they hap- 
pen to succeed each other,- according prdbably to old as-^ 
sociations, without the }>ower of arresting or varying it. 
This occurs id two very interestmg fnentaf conditions to be 
afterward- more particularly ^mentioned; namely, dreaming 
and insanity. 

IL Local ob iNCiDfeNTAt Assocution.-^IiI the mental 
process referred to under the preceding head, facts mr 
thoughts are afi;sociated according to certain rtel relations ; 
though these, we hare seen, may be various, and the par* 
tieular relation which is fixed upon> in particular cases, de-^ 
pends upon the intellectual habits of the individual. In the 
class now to be'lhentioned, the associations are formed aie- 
cordiftg to no other relations than such as are entirely local 
or casual. Thus, a fact, a thought^ or a mental impression 
is . associated with the person by whom it was c<$mmum- 
cated, or the place where the communication was made ; 
and is recalled to the miYid when tlie place or person is 
s^en, mentioned, of thou^^t of. Some persons seem to 
form almost no other a^soeiatioiis than those of this ^escrip* 
iion. When a place which they had visited, for example, 
is spdken of, they immediatelv relate, in connection with it, 
the persons %hom they met tnere, incidents which -occurred 
in their company, and opinions or statements which were 
mentioned in conversation with thetti ; and from this, per- 
haps, they may branch off to other cireumetances relating 
to these individuals, their families, or connections. 

These mere local association*, however, often make a 
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Tery deep iin|H«88Mm njion the mind; raofe vivid, certain* 
ly, than simple memefy of the facts or transactions con- 
nected with them. Thus, we avoid a place which is as* 
sociated with some painful recollection ; yet the very fact 
of avmding it shows that we have a full remembrance of 
the circumstances, and, at the same time, a Conviction that 
the sight of the 'spot would make the impression^more vivid 
and more painfiU. After the death of a beloved child or a 
much valued friend, we may retain a lively remembrance 
of them, and even anxiously cherish the impresi^on of their 
endearing qualities ; yet,* after time has in some measure 
blunted the acuteness of feeling, the accidental discovery 
of some trifling memorial strongly associated with the la- 
ndented object of our aflfeetion produces* a frediness and 
intensity of emotion, known only to those who have expe- 
rienced it. This feeling is pecoiiarly jstrong if the menre* 
rial has been long lost sight of, and discovered by accident ; 
because, as has been well remarked by Dr. Brown, it in 
this case presents the unmixed image oi the friend whh 
whom it is associated ; whereas, a memorial which has be- 
come familiar to us is associated with other feelings not 
relating exclusively to kirn. Philosophers have endeavored 
to explain the mental phenomenon here referred to i>y sup- 
posing, that in such cases the mingling of mental emotion 
with actual perception gives a f<^ling of reality to the 
emotion, and for the time> kind of belief of the existence 
of the object of it. This is sufiiciently plausible, but, a^r 
ail, .amounts to little more than expressing the faet in other 
w<Mrds, withcmt conveying any real explanation^ 

Similar i^pres8ions,'\imether of a pleasurable or painful 
character, according to the original feeling which is tints 
recalled, are excitea by the sight of a spot which we-have 
visited while under the influence of strong emotion ; by a 
tune, a piece of poetry, an artide* of 'dre^, or the most 
trifling object with which, fifom* incidental circumstances, 
the association was made. The ofiect of a particular tune 
on the Swiss regiments in foreign -service is-famili«r to ever^ 
one; and a similar effect has been 'Temarked,'from a simi* 
lar cause, among the Highland regiments of "our own 
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country. The Itetings thus produced may be so vivid as 
even to overpower present emotions ;- to excite pleasure 
amid circumstances of pain or .depression; and to produce 
depressing and painful emotions, when all present circum- 
stances are calculated to give satisfaction, ilenee, it is 
probable that the principle might often be employed with 
much advantage, as a moral remedy, in tarious circum- 
stances of depressing disease, as in ^the low state of fever, 
and certain conditions of insanity. A {^easing anecdote 
«£ this kind is mentioned by Dr. Bush. " During the time 
th%t I passed at a country scho<^. in Cecil coulity in Mary- 
land, I often went on a holyday, with my schoolmates, to 
see an eagle's nest upon the summit of a dead tree, in the 
neighborhood of the school, during the time of the incubti- 
tion of the bird. The daughter of ihe farmer in whose 
field the tree stood, and with whoi^i I became acquainted,- 
married, and settled in this city about forty years ago. In 
our occasional interviews, we now and then spoke of the 
innocent haunts and mra^ pleasures of our youth, and among 
others^ of the eagle's nest in her father's field.. A few 
yeard ago, I waa called to visit this woman when sue was 
in the lowest stage of typhus fever. Upon, entering the 
room, I caught her eye, and with a cheerful toi^ of voice 
said only, The eagle's nest. She seized my hand, without 
being -able to speak, and discovered strong emotions of 
pleasure in her countenance, probably from, a sudden as- 
sociation of all her early domestic connections and enjoy- 
m^its with the weards which I uttered. From that time she 
began to recover- She is now living, and seldom fails, 
when we meet, to salute jme with the echo of — * The ea- 
gle's nest.' '* " 

There is even eometlnng in these mere local associations 
which fixes aa impression upon the mindv almost indepen- 
dent of memory, and upon a principle with which we are 
little acquainted. The following anecdote is, I believe 
authentic, though I cannot at present refer to the work in 
which it is related. It is certainly one of th^ most extra- 
ordinary of its kind, and yet we see enough of the prmci- 
ple, in various instances, to give it a high degree of proba* 
bility. — A lady, in the last stage of a chronic disease, was 
'■■ » ■■ " ' ■ i II I ■ I I ■ I ■ ' '-■■ '■ . I II 
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csrrkd firom London to a lodghijgf in the eowatry ; there lieir 
infant 'daughter was taken to visit her, and, after a short 
intenrievr, carried back to to\vn. The lady died a few days 
after, and the dau^ter grew up without any recolleetion of 
her mother, till she was of inature age. At this time, she 
happened to be taken in^o the room in -vdiich he^ mother 
died, without knowing it to have been so ; she started on 
entering it, and when a friend who was along with he^ 
asked the cause of her agitation, reptied, " I have a dis* 
tittct impression of having been in this room befmre, and 
that « lady, who lay in that comer, and seemed very iU, 
leaned over me and wept." 

The singular influence of local association is often illus- 
trated by the most trivial occqrrences. Walking in the 
street lately, I met a lady whose face was familiar to me, 
but whom I coiild not nam^. I h&d, at the same time, an 
impression that I ought to have spoken to ^er, and to have 
inquired for some relative who had lately been my patient ; 
but, notwithstanding -repeated eflbrts, I could not recognise 
her, and patoed ^n. 'Some time after, in ffassinig along the 
road a few miled from town, my eye caught a cottage^ to 
which I had been taken about six m<>nths belbrc, to see a 
gentleman who had been carried into it in a state of insen- 
sibility, in consequence of being thrown from -a gig. The 
sight of the cottage instantly recalled the accident, and the 
gentleman who was the su^ect of it ; and, at the same in- 
stant, the impression that the lady whom I had j^assed in 
the manner now mentioned was his wife. In this case no 
recollection was excited by the sight of the l^y, even after 
repeated and anxious att^npts ; andli>elieve I should nof 
have recognised the patient himself, had he been long with 
her ; whereas the whole wa^ recalled in an instant by the 
sight of' the cottage. Similar illustrations must have oc- 
curred 4o every one. We meet a penKmlnthe street, who 
stops and speaks to us ; bat we cannot recogniiie him. We 
are unwilling to tell hitn so,, and walk along with him con- 
versing' on various topics; at length, he makes an allusion 
to some person or some circumstanee, bv means of which 
we instantly recollect who he is, and where we met with 
him. On the same principle, when we are endeavoring 
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to remittd a penMm of a tnmsaction whkh he kas forgoneo* 
and which we are uizious to call to his reoollection, wo 
mention iraf ions eircu|inttan6e8 ccmnected with it, iintij at 
length we in^ntion one which, hy association, instantly 
^ings the whole distinctly before him. There are. even 
facts which seein to show that, the impression recalled by 
local association may affect the bodily organs. Van Swie- 
ten relates of himself, that he was passinff a spot where the 
dead body of a dog bncst and produced sach a stench as 
made him vomit ; and that, l^appening to pass- the same 
spot some y^ars, after, he was afiected by sickness and 
Tomiting from the recollection. 

Finally, to the influence of local association we are to 
refer the impressions produced by the monuments of the 
illustrious dead ; the trophies of other times ; the remains 
of Greece ancl Ronfe ; or by the visitation of spots distin- 
guished bv illustrious deeds, as Thermopyhe, Bannockbum, 
or Waterloo. "F^r from me," says Dr. JohaSon, *'and 
from-my friends,.be such frigid ^iloeiophy, as may conduct 
us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground which- has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is 
little to be eoyiSpd who^ patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the /uins of lona." 

IIL Arbitrary or. Fictitiovs Association.'— This asso- 
ciation is getiertdly produped by a voluntary efibrt of the 
mind ; and the facts associated are not H^onnected by any 
relation except what arises out of this effort.- The-proaess 
is exemplified in the connection we establish ^between some- 
thing which we wish to remember, and something which 
we are in no danger of foigetting ; -as in the common ex- 
pedients of tying a. thread about the finger, or making a 
knot on the pocket-handkerchief. A Roman, for the same 
purpose, turned ther. stone of his ring inwards towards the 
palm of his hand. There is an analogous expedient whidi 
most people probably have employed for enabling them to 
remember the names of persons. It consists in forming an 
association between the name to be remembered and that 
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»f some intimate^ friend or i^blic charaet^ of the sanMi 
name, which is familiar to us. The ^ remarkable ciroum- 
stance in these cases is, that whatever dificulty a person 
may have in simply remembering a name^ he never forgets 
who the individual was with whose name he formed the 
association. 

On this principle have been founded various schemes of 
artificial memory. One of the most ancient consisted in 
associating the cUvisions of a discourse to be delivered with 
the various apartments of a building arid the leading sen* 
timents with articles of furniture. This is said to have 
been much, practised by the ancient oiators, and to have 
given rise to the phcaseology by which we speak of the 
divisions of a discourse, as the first plaoei the second place^ 
&c. I have repeatedly made experiments on this method 
in remembering the discQur^es of public spekkers, and the 
efiect is certainly astonishing ; for though''it }s many years 
since the' experiments were made^I still find Articles of fur* 
^iture associatef^ in the clearest manner with sentiments 
delivered by some of the speaker*. Other s^^stems of arti- 
ficial memory are founded upon the same general princi- 
ple, though the particulaf applications ef it may vary ; and 
some of J hem are extremely absurd. One of the last whick 
attracted notice in this country was that of a German of 
the name of Feinagle, who delivertd lectures on memory 
to crowded land fasbibnabk audiences, about the year 1809 
or 1810. A leading part* of his system was the memory 
of dates, and it consisted in changing the figures in the date 
into the Tetters of the alphabet corresponding to thetn in 
number. These letters were then formed into -a word to 
be in some way associated with the date to be remembered. 
One example, which I happeti to rec€>llect, will i)e sufficient 
to.illustrate the peculiarity of the system, afld at the same 
time its efficiency for its purpose. Henry IV., king of 
Engratrd, was born in the j^^ear 1366^ This date> changed 
hato letters, gives ntf, which are very easily formed into 
the word muj^.^ The method is not so obvious of establish^ 
ing with this a relation to Henry IV. •* Henry IV.," says 
M. Feinagle^ " is four hens, and we put them into the Biufl^ 
■»— " ■■ I ■ . I > , . -I. . ,,. I.I. ", . II II . . I I *i 
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Me in etck comer.'* No one, eertaialy, after hearing thi% 
ri in anv danger of forgetting the date of the hirth of 
Kenrjr IV.; bat Whether the ranernhmnoe ie worth such 
ft procem is a separate queeiion. 

There is a very obvioos and decislTe objection to all plan^ for re* 
membering liistor3r by manns of any such artifidal systems. It is tKis ) 
the object of studying history \s to e&larg^e and elevate the mind, to fill 
It with useful thoughts and dear eonc^ptibns, extended views of hu- 
man cfakracter and conduct, and interesting recollections of the past. 
If histcHry is read as a story, and remembered as a story, this is the 
effect ; but on M. Feinagle-s j>Ian,^aU this efiect is destroyed, and 
the student of history stores his mind with mally incongruous and 
ridiculous, ideas. 'The name of Henry IV., for ei^ample, ought 
to bring to Ufe recollection of the }^P^ the real events of Ms 
reign, Uie monil or pohtieal truths wMeh it iUnslrates, and the im- 
portant persons or events with wi^ch U was. connected. Instead of 
this, however, this system connects with *the name of the monarch 
only the absurd and riditulous idea Of four hens in the four corners of 
amu^. So with aH 4he other applications * of tlje system, it pro- 
oeeds on altogether emoneoas ideas> of rather oa a tolai forgetful- 
nesa of the r^ desi^a with which the hi^tcury of t^e past is to be 
studied. The real objects ought to be the intdicctual, moral and pct 
litical lessons which it teaches. A knowredge of names and*' dates 
is only of service in assisting the pupil to obtain clearer 'and more 
connected views, and thus in enabling him tafeel more fully the nuxal 
effect. . : - . 

It ia unneoeasary to enlar^ npoQ the sul^ject of arbitrary 
associc^n, as the ^observation o^ e^ery one will furnish 
numerous examples, of it. There is one ajiplicationpf the 
principle, however, which deserves. to be referred to in a 
more particular manner, J alktde to. the practice of .com- 
memorative rites or periodical observances, for trans^tting 
the remembrance, of remarkable events. These are in their 
nature^ in general, entirely arbitrary ; or, if they have any 
analogy to tiie eventSi the relation is pnly figurative. But 
the influence of siieh celebrations is of the most extensive 
and most .important kind. JijC the events^ particularly, are 
of a very uncommon character, . these rites remove a^y 
feeling of uncertainty which, attaches to' traditional testi- 
mony, when it has been transmitted through a long period 
of time, and consequently through a great number of mdi- 

Objoction to trystem of anfflcfal nromoiT. Object of taiiMory I Eflbcl of Feinaslo** 
BiMi? Ezamplo; mm of Henry IV. Crror oa ifhichmch ayetaao* w fiHU>n#d9 
f?ommamonaiv« rites. Their influence. 
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viduals. They carry us back, in one unbroken series, to 
the period of the events themselves, and to the individuals 
who were witnesses of them. 

The most important application of the principle in tho 
manner now referred to is in the observances of religion 
which are intended to commemorate those events which 
are connected with the revelation of the Christian faith. 
The importance of this lapde of transmission has not been 
sufficiently attended to by those who have urged the insuf- 
ficiency of human testimony to establish the truth of 
events which are at variance with the common course of 
nature. We have formerly alluded to one part of this so- 
phism, and have stated the grounds on which we contend 
that no objection to the credibility of these events can be 
founded upon our observation of what we call the course 
of nature. We have admitted that a much higher species 
of evidence is required for them than would be required 
for events which correspond with our previous observation ; 
and this high and peculiar evidence is confirmed in a strik- 
ing manner by the periodical rites now referred to. By 
means of these we are freed entirely from every impression 
of the fallibility of testimony, and the possibility of the 
statements having been fabricated ; as we are . conducted 
in one uninterrupted series to the period when the events 
took place, and to the individuals whp witnessed them. 
This will appear if we state in a few words a hypothe- 
tical case. Let us conceive a person attempting to im- 
pose upon the world by an account of some wonderful or 
miraculous event, which he alleges occurred five hun- 
dred years ago. He, of course, exerts every possible inge- » 
nuity in fabricating documents* and framing the appear- 
ance of a chain of testimony in suppprt of his statement. 
It is quite possible that he might thus deceive a considera* 
ble niftnber of credulous persona; and that others, who did 
not believe Jiis statement, might yet find difficulty in 
j)roving. its fallacy. B>i^ if the report were further to bear, 
that ever since the occurrence of the alleged event it had 
been regularly and specially celebrated by a certain peri- 
odical observance, it is clear that this would bring the 
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Statement to the test of a fact open to examination, and that 
the fallacy of the whole would be instantly detected. 

On these principles it must appear that the statements of 
the sacred wvtings, respecting miraculous events which 
are said to have occurred upwards of 1800 years ago, could 
not, have been fabricated at any intermediate era during 
that period. It is unnecessary to state how much more 
improbable it is that they could have been fabricated at the 
very time and place in which they are said to have oc- 
curred, and in the midst of thousands who are said to have 
witnessed them, many of whom were deeply interested in 
detecting their fallacy. This part of the question is not 
connected with our present inquiry, but it is impossi- 
ble to, dismiss the subject without one reflection: — that if 
we are to proceed upon the principle of probabilities, we 
must balance fairly the probabilities of fabrication. If we 
do so, we hesitate not to assert, that the probability of the 
world being imposed upon, under all the circumstances now 
alluded to, is more at variance with our firm and unalte- 
rable experience than all that we are called upon to be- 
lieve. 

It does not appear necessary tt) say much of that modifi- 
cation of memory which is called Conceptjon. It is the 
recalling of a perception. If, for example, we have passed 
a person in the street whose face we think we have seen, 
but without being able to recognise him, we can re(?aU the 
impression of his countenance, and endeavor to recollect 
who he is. By a higher exercise of this- faculty a painter 
can draw from conception a landscape or a building long 
after he has visited them, and even the portrait of a friend 
who is dead or absent, and whom he h^s not iseen for a con- 
siderable time. By another modification of this power we 
can imbody into a conception a scene, a figure, or a trans- 
action which has been described to us by another. The 
vividness of our conception, in such cases, does not depend 
upon the accuracy or^ven the truth of the description, but 
upon the degree of liveliness with which it is given, or the 
intensity with which our attention is directed to it. Thus, 
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it has been remariced that we have a more clear conception 
of Don Quixote or Sancho than of any characters in real 
history, unless they have been made familiar to us by 
paintings. The business of the novelisjt beinv to create 
his hero, he gives a more full and graphic delineation of 
him than the authentic historian finds it necessary to do ; 
hence, the former begins his narrative by an impression 
made upon our conception ; the latter disregards this, and 
proceeds at once to the facts which he has to address to 
our attention and memory. 

There is no intellectual habit vhieh can be more immediately. im- 
proved by cuUivation, than this power of painting distinctly to the 
mind scenes described by another. Both the enjoyment and the 
improvement which is derived from reading depend very much up- 
on it. One person will read a narrative, such a one for instance 
as the story of Robinson Cmsoe, and the mtnUdpicUtres, which tho 
descriptions bring up in his mind, are cold, and meagre, and barren. 
Nothing comes to view which is not expressly described j and even 
that is verjr faintly and confusedly sketched by the mind. In the case 
of another individual, all is clear and distinct. The slight sketch Which 
the description gives'is filled up by the imagination, and clothed with 
oeauty ; so that while the printed words which meet the eye, in both 
cases, are the same, the real scenes to wbich they introduce the rea- 
der are entirely dissimilar. This is one great cause of the diffe- 
rences of opinion about the interest excited by a story. One reader 
praises and -one condemns. They speak of the book. But the real 
object of the censure and of the praise, is, on the one hand, the mea- 
gre conceptions of a reader whose imagination has not been' culti- 
vated ; and on thie other, the glowing pictures which are formed by a 
mind of higher imaginative powers. 

Now the habit of forming distinct • and vivid conceptions of what 
an* author describes, will not only very much increase the interest 
with which his "description is read, but it will cause it to be very 
much more strongly impressed on the memory. What we see we 
remember much more distinctly than what we merely hear described ; 
but by thcpower of strong and vivid conception, we can sometimes 
almost realize the effect of acfUal sight. 

There are two modes of cultivating this power. 1 . Occasionally 

Sausing and making an effort to paint distinctly to the mind the scenes 
escrilSd by an author. Think of it as a reality, and dwell upon it 
until you have completed it, in its details, and made all the parts 
ionsieteiit with one another, and with the whole. Practice of this 

Conceptions formed of Imaginary persons ? Why more distinct ? Influence of culti- 
vation upon tt 7 Example of the difference in different individuals. Effect of this on 
Sioions about books 7 Double advantage from the habit of forming vivid conceptions I 
odes of culUvating this power 7 First mode f 
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Idnd will very soon lead to decided improvement. 2. CaxefnUy ob- 
serving scenery, as exhibited in prints and in nature, and impressing 
its features, bofli of beauty and grandeur, opon the mind, so as to pro- 
vide tiie memory with a store ^ images, which are to be -employed 
as elements or materials, to enter into the ooflaposition of imaginary 
scenes. Strictly speaking, there is nothing new or original in the 
conceptions we forth of scenes described. They may be new com 
binatioim, but the elements from which thev are composed are all 
furnislued firom memory. The memory then should be provided with a 
supply. 

Conception, properly so called, or the recalling of a 
perception, does not appear to be necessarily connected 
with the Impression of past time, but rather to be at first 
accompanied by a feeling of the present existence of the 
object. Connecting* the impression with past time seems to 
be a distinct act of the mind ; and the conception may be so 
stf ong, as, for the, moment, almost to exclude all idea of the 
past. Xhat degree of conception by which a painter can 
take the likeness of a friend who has been long dead, or 
delineate a scene Visited at a remote period, must amount 
to something of this njature. In the active and healthy- 
state of the other faculties of the mind this impression is 
but momentary, being almost instantly corrected by im- 
pressions received from the external world. We shall af- 
terward have occasion to refer to a remarkable state of 
mind in which it is not thus corrected, but in which objects 
which exist only in conception are believed to have a real 
and present existence. On this condition depend many of 
the peculiarities of dreaming, insanity, and • spectral illu- 
sions. 

Different individuals possess the faculty of conception in 
different degrees ; and, connected with the degree of it, 
there is generally a corresponding talent for lively descrip- 
tion. The faculty itself, or the formation of the concep- 
tion, probably follows nearly the same laws with memory, 
and depends in a great measure upon the degree of atten- 
tion which was originally directed to the objects.. This, 
again, is influenced, as in the case of memory, partly^ by 
the general activity of mind of the individual, and partly 
by his particular habits and pursuits. Thus, as formerly 

Second mode 7 Reason for this rule ? Connection of conception with the idea of 
time. Conception, when most virid 9 Power of conception In diflbrent indiridualtf 
Depends upon' what f 
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remarked, Iq describing the features of a country which 
they have passed over, one person will give a clear and 
lively description of its general characters, so as to place it, 
as it were, before you ; a second will describe chiefly its 
pastures and. produce; a third may inchide both; while a 
fourth may not be able to give an intelligible account of 
any one feature of the scene. 

There are particular situations in which conception ia 
apt to be most intensely brought into exercise, especially 
those of seclusion and the absence of all external impres- 
sions. A beautiful example of this occurs in the Life of 
Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish traveller. When old, blind, 
and so infirm that he was able only to be carried from his 
bed to his chair, he used to describe te his friends the 
scenes which he had visited in his early days with wonder- 
ful minuteness and vivacity. When they expressed their 
astonishment, he told them, " that as he lay in bed, all vi- 
sible objects shut out, the pictures of what he had seen in 
the East continually floated before his mind's eye, so that 
it was no wonder he could speak of them as if he had seen 
them yesterday. With like vividness the deep intense sky 
of Asia, with its brilliaixt and twinkling host of stars, which 
he had so often gazed, at by night, or its lofty vault of blue 
by day, was reflected, in the hours of stillness and darkness, 
on his inmost soul." This may perhaps be considered as an 
example of what we may call the highest degree of healthy 
conception. Something a little beyond this leads to tl^at 
state on which depends the theory of apparitions or spectral 
illusions. 

In concluding this brief allusion to the subject of concep- 
tion, 1 shall only add the following example of another 
application of this mental process. In the church of St. 
Peter at Cologne the altar-piece is a large and valuable 
picture by Rubens, representing the martyrdom of the 
apostle. This picture having been carried away' by the 
French in 1805, to the great regret of the inhabitants, a 
painter of that city undertook to make a copy of it from 
recollection ; and succeeded in doing so in such a manner, 
that the most delicate tints of the original are preserved 

Power of deacription yarioufl? Anecdote pf Niebuhr f What Uluottated bj jhie' 
•torj of the picture ? 
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with the most miioite acciiracy. ^ The original painting has 
now been restored, but the copy is preserved along with it ; 
and even when they ar^ rigidly compared, it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish the one from the other. I am not 
aware that this remarkable anecdote has been recorded by 
any traveller ; I am indebted for it to my friend Dr. Dun- 
can, of the university of Edinburgh, who heard it On the 
spot in a late visit to the Continent, and saw both the pic- 
tures. 



OF THB CULTURE AND IMPEOVEBIBNT OF ATTENTION ASD. 

' MEMOKY. ' 

The facts which have been briefly referred to, in regard 
to the phenomena of memory, lead to some remarks of a 
practical nature. These relate to the improvement of at- . 
tention and memory in persons of adult years, and the cul- 
tivation of these powers in the education of the young. 

The rules from which benefit is to be derived for the 
improvement of memory, in persons of aduli years, may 
be chiefly referred to the following heads. 

L The cultivation of habits of attention, or of intense 
application of the mind to whatever is at the time its'more 
imfitediate object of pursuit. * * 

II. Habits of correct association. These consist in the 
constant practice of tracing the relation between new f&cts 
and others with ^ii^ch we are previously acquainted ; and 
of referring facts \o principles which they are calculated to 
illustrate, or to opinions which they tend to conflrm, modi- 
fy, or overturn. This is the* operation of what we call a 
reflecting mind ; and that information which is thus fully 
contemplated aAd associated is not likely to-be forgOtte:i. 

in. Intimately connected with both the former rules is 
the cultivation of that active, inquiring state of mind which 

Authority for M. Firit nila 7 Ba]« in ref ard to aMociatkm, what 7 Correct aaioei»* 
(ton, what) 
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is always on the watch for knowledge from, eviry source 
that comes within its reach, either in reading, coniEen^ation, 
or observation. Such a mind ia ever ready to refer newlv- ^ 
acquired knowledge to its proper place, it is thus e^ily 
retained, and made to yield those cotfclusions which are 
legitimately deduced from it. 

IV. Method ; that is, the pursuit of particular subjects, 
upon a regular and connected plan. 

All these principles, are opposed to that listless, inactive 
state of mind which is occupied with trifles, or with its 
own waking dreams; or which seeks only amusement in 
desultory pursuits which pass away, and are forgotten* 
They are likewise oppose(J to habits of nrregnlar and de- 
sultory application, which even iateUectual persons are apt 
to fall into, by means of which the mind loses the train of 
investigation, or of argument, in whicl^ it had made some 
progress, and may not.be able to recover it in a satisfactory 
manner. Nothing, indeed, appears to contribute more to 
progress in any intellectual pursuit than the practice of 
keeping the subject habitually before the mind, and of daily 
contributing ^mething towards the prosecution of it. 

V. Attention and memory are greatly promoted by writ- 
ing on a subject, especially if it be done on a distinct and 
systematic manner ; also, by conversing on the subject, and 
by instructing others in it. These exercises, indeed, may 
perhaps be considered rather as aids to attention, or a clear 
comprehension of the subject, than to memory. For in re- 
gard to memory, it is remarkable how much its power is 
increased in many instances by ^that kind of exercise by 
which it is alone trusted to, without any aid from writing. 
I have known medical men, for example, who had to recol- 
lect numerous appointments, do so with perfect .accuracy 
by trusting to memory, to which they had habituated them- 
selves, but blunder continually when they kept a written 
memorandum. The raeptal power which is in spme cases 

acquired by constant and intense exercisct is indeed asto* 
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ofbhing. Bloomfield the poet relates of himself, that nearly 
one half of his poem, the Farmer's Boy, was composed, re- 
vised, and corrected, without writing a word of it, while he 
was at work with other shoemakers in a garret. 

Similar rules apply to the cultivation of these powers in 
young persons. They may be chiefly referred to the fol* 
lowing heads : 

I. Excitmg constant attention and constant interest. 
For this purpose it is of essential importance that whatever 
reading is presiented to children shall be of a kind which 
they understand, and in which they can feel interest and 
pleasure. This will be greatly promoted by directing their 
attention to the meaningof words, and explaining them by 
familiar illustrations. The practice of setting tasks as 
punishments cannot be alluded to in terms adequate to its 
extreme absurdity. On this ground also it must be consi- 
dered as a great error in education, to make children at- 
tempt too much ; that is, more than they can do wjth close 
attention. When a sense of weariness or mental languor 
takes place, what follows is not merely a loss of time^ but 
an important injury done to the mentdl constitution ; and 
it appears to be o( the utmost consequence that the time of 
children should be as much a:s possible divided between in- 
tense attention and active recreation. By a shorter time 
occupied in tHis manner, not only is more progress made 
than by t longer, with listless and imperfect application, but 
an important part of mental discipline is secured, which by 
the other method is entirely neglected. Similar observa- 
tions, indeed, apply to persons at every period of life, and 
w^ are fully persuaded that progress in any intellectual 
pursuit does not depend so much upon protracted laborious 
study, as on the practice of keeping the subject habitually 
before the mind, and on the intensity gf merltal application. 

II. Cultivating habits of association, by pointing out to 
children the relation of facts to each other, the manner in 
which they illustrate oner another, or lead to some general 

" — '' " ■ '' ■ . ' ' I ' ' iiiiii ■ • m ' I iiM 
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condusion. By directing them in this manner from an^ 
particular fact to recollect similar or analogous facts which 
had formerly passed heforc them, they will he trained jst 
once to attention, memory and reflection. 

IIL Cultivating that general activity of mind which 
seeks for information on every subject that comes in its way. 
The most common and trivial Recurrences may thus be 
made the source of mental improvement : ihe habits of ani- 
mals ; the natural history of the arlieles that are constantly 
before us, in clothes, food, furniture ; articles of manufac- 
ture from a Watch to a pin ; the action of the mechanic 
powers, as illustrated by various contrivances in constant 
use; the structure of a leaf, a flower, a tree. To those 
farther advanced, a constant source of interest may be found 
in history, geography, and memoirs of eminent individuals ; 
and in the leading principles of natural history, natural phi- 
losopliy, and chemistry. Every new subject of thought 
which is thus presented to the mind is both valuable in it- 
self by the powers which it calls into action, and by proving 
a nucleus to which new facts may be afterward associated. 

IV. Memory and attention are greatly promoted in young 
persons by writing ; provided it be done, «ot merely in the 
form bf extracts from bopk^ but in their own words : in his- 
tory, for example) in the- form of chronological tables; «and 
on other subjects in clear, and distinct abstracts, neatly and 
methodically written. 

v. These exercises of mind are greatly promoted in the 
young by verbal communication^ Hence the importance of 
frequent examination. The teacjier is thereby enabled^ 
not ionly to ascertain their progress, but to explain what 
they do not understand ; to impress upon them important 
points to which they ynay not have sufHciently attended ; 
to excite attention, inquiry, and interest ; and so to culti- 
vate the habits of association ai^d reflection. These, in fact, 
ought to be the objects Uy be kept in view in all such exer- 
cises, as of much greater moment than the mere putting of 

Acthrity of mind. Means of awakening it? Written exercises : of what kind } Ver* 
hal conjiinunication— kow secured 7 Advantages of it f 
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questions. On the same principle, a most useful exercise 
foF young persons is instructing others still younger, on sub- 
jects which they have themselves recently acquired. 

VI. In the cuftivation of the mental powers in the young, 
a point of essential importance is the selection of proper and 
worthy objects of Acquirement. In the general conduct 
of education in this respect, the chief error appears in gene- 
ral to have been* .devoting too much time and attention in 
females to superficial accomplishments, and in males to mere 
acquirement in languages and mathematics ; -and the great . 
object to be kept in view from the very earliest period is the 
paramount importance of the actual knowledge of things 
on subjects of real utility^ the actual cultivation of habits of 
observation, inquiry, association and induction ; and, as the 
foundation of tWwIiole, the habit of steady and continued 
attention. The cultivation of these mental habits is of 
greater value by far than any one acquirement whatever; 
for they are the basis of all future impiovement^ and are 
calculate4 to give a tone to the whole character. 

In this brief outline I hare said nothing on the subject of 
religious instruction ; for the same- rules apply to it as to 
branches of inferior importance, in as far as it is to be con- 
sidered as engaging the intellectual powers. The chief er- ' 
ror here appears to be, the practice of trusting too much to 
the mere repetition of tasks or catechisms, without that kind 
of direct personal instruction which is calcurated to interest 
the attention, to fix the truths upon the understanding, and 
to cultivate the habits of association and reflection. A lead- 
ing branch of this subject, the culture of the moral feelings, 
does not belong to our present inquiry ; but it is impossible 
to mention it without alluding to its intense- interest even in 
a philosophical point of view. One -of the most striking 
phenomena, certainly, in the science of the human mind^ is 
the high degree of culture of which the- moral powers are 
susceptible, even in the infant mind, long before the powers 
of intellect are developed foY the investigation of truth. 

Mutual instruciion. Influence of a proper selection of objecta? Prevalent erron* 
What i» really of paramount importance ? Beiisioua instrucuoa. Common error- ^e 1 
Culture of moral leeliosi 9 . ^j .. 
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In leference to the whole science of edueation, nothing 
is of greater importance than the principle of asscMsiation, 
which, we have formerly seen, exerts a most extensive in 
fluence, not iii the remembraftcfe of facts alone, but in per 
petuating and recalling mental emotions. We take a very 
limited view, indeed, of this great subject, if we confine 
education entirely or chiefly to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or even to the culture of the intellectual powers. 
That system is deficient in its most essential part which 
does not carry on along with these a careful and habitual 
culture and regulation of the paslsions and emotions of the 
young ; their attachments and antipathies, their hopes and 
fears, their joys and sorrows ; the cultivation of the social 
and benevolent afiections ; the habit of repressing selfish- 
ness, and bearing inconveniences and disappointments with- 
out murmuring ; a disposition to candor and ingenuousness, 
and a sacred regard to truth. Their future character, as 
social and morsi! beings will be greatly influenced by the 
manner in wliich they are taught from an early period to 
regulate their emqtioiis, by directing them to adequate and 
worthy objects, and controlling them by the ^eat princi- 
ples of wisdom and virtue. - In this important process the 
principle of association exerts a most extensive influence. 
The stern lessons of morality, and even the sublime truths 
of religion, may be rigidly impressed upon the minds of the 
young, and may, in- after-life, recur from time to time, as a 
mere matter of remembrance ; but many must have eiEperi- 
enced how different is the impression when they recur in 
close association with a father's affection and a mother's 
tendemess,^-^With the -lively recollection of a home, where 
the kindest sympathies of jthe human heart shed around the 
domestic circle all that is lovely in life, while a mild and 
consistent piety habitually pointed the way to a life which 
is to come. 

Inllueneeof asBociatkm in ranird to the moral feelings? EBsential objects to be ■» 
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OF TBF INFLUENCE OF DISEASE UPON ATTENTION AND 
MEMOBT. 

The preceding imperfect outlioe of the subject of memo- 
ry naturally leads us briefly to investigate the manner in 
which thip function is impaired in connection with bodily 
disease. This takes place chiefly from injuries of the head, 
^Sections of the brain, fever, and diseases of extreme debi- 
lity. Similar effects arise from intemperance and other 
habits of dissipation. Pur present purpose, however, is, not 
to investigate the peculiar effects of these various causes, 
but to endeavor to trace the manner in which attention and 
memory— rand we may include perception-^— are afiected by 
any or all of them. 

The first mental function which is impaired by bodily 
disease, is usually the power of attention ; this we see illus- 
trated in all febrile affections. The^ patient, in the early 
or milder stages, is incapable of fixing his mind upon any 
thing that requires much attention, of following out an ar- 
gument, or of transiting business which calls for much 
thought or consideration. He is acute and intelligent as to 
all common occurrences, and shows no want of recollec- 
tion or of the power of reasoning when bis attention is ex- 
cited ; but he feels it an exertion t^at is painful to him. In 
a higher degree of this condition, he is still intelligent as to 
what is said or done at the time, or in recognising persons ; 
but in a short time forgets every thing in regard to the per- 
son or the occurrence. He is incapable of that degree of 
attention which is necessary for memory, though the pow- 
ers of perception are entire.. . In the next stage he becomes 
incapable of receiving the full impression from external 
things ; and,, in (consequence of this, he mistakes the objects 
of his own thoughts for realities. This is delirium, and 
there are various degrees of it. In some cases the atten 
tion of the patient can be roused for a time, and directed to 

What bodilv affections influence the memory t Object of this discussion 7 What 
function first unpaired f First stage, effects what? Second stage 7 Third stage 7 Its 
• 7 
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Ihe true relations of external things, thoOjrh he relapses in« 
to his delirious impressions when he is leu undisturbed : in 
others, the false impression is constant, and cannot be cor* 
rected by any efibrt which is made to direct the attention ; 
and in a third modification of this remarkable condition, he 
mixes up his hallucinations with external impressions in a 
most singular manner. He is still capable, howevei, of 
describing his impression8,-^that is, oi talking so as to De 
understood, though, what he speaks of relates only to his er- 
roneous conceptions, or mere bodily feelings. la the next 
stage he either .does not attempt to express himself at all, or 
is entirely unintelligible. He is now cut off from commu- 
nication with external things and with other sentient beings ; 
and the highest degree of this is what we call coma, or stu- 
por, which resembles profound sleep. 

TKis description refers chiefly to the gradations in the 
state of the mental functions which we observe in continued 
fever. It is particularly interesting to trace them in this 
disease, because we see the various grades passing into one 
another, and thus showing in a connected series the lead- 
ing peculiarities which, in other affections, we have to con- 
template separately. These peculiarities may b^ chiefly 
referred to the following heads^ 

It wHI be observed that these heads are sabstantially a repetition 
and more fuU ezaminatioiv of those in the preceding paragraphia. The 
pupils will be very much assisted in understanding and remembering 
theip, by; calling to mind cases which hav^ occurred within their own 
observation, and arranging them under their respective heads. 

I. A state in which the attention cannot be steadily di- 
rected to ^ long and CQunected train of thought, or to any 
thing requiring a continued effort of mind. This takes 

Since, as already stated, in the earlier stages of all febrile 
iseases« It likewise oecurs in connection with the debility 
which Succeeds acute diseases, in persons broken down by 
intemperance, and in the first i^pproaches of old age. It is 
also often observed in a remarkable degree in connection 
with a disordered state of the stomach. 

n. A state in which the impression made by external 

Three modifications of this stage f Fourth 'stage } Its name? In what disease 
nost commonly obsenred. First slate? In #hat disease does H occur I Second 
sute9 
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things 16 not sufficient te product remembrance, though 
there appears to be, at the time, a perfect perception. A 
person so alSected understands what is said to him, :and an- 
swers correctly, but very soon forgets what has passed ; he 
knows a friend, and is happy to see him, but in a short time 
forgets the occurrence. This is "ttiet with in a more ad 
Vanced state of febrile diseases, in the higher degrees of the 
condition which results from habitual intemperance, and in 
the more advanced periods. of age. It also occurs in dis* 
eases of the brain, a&d ia cases of injuries of the head. A 
lady whom I attended some time ago, on account o£ an in 
|ury produced by a fall from a horse, lay, for the first week^ 
in a state of perfect stupor ; she then gradually revived, so 
as to be sensible to external impressions, and after some 
time to recognise her friends. J3ut afterward, when she 
was entirely recovered,' she had no recollection of this peri- 
od of her convalescence, or of having seen various friends 
who then visited her, though, at the time, she recognised 
them, conversed with them sensibly, and' was very happy to 
see them. 

III. The thi^ condition is that in which external hnpres- 
sions are either npt perceived at all. or are perceived in a 
manner which cannot convey any distinct notion of their 
relations to the mind. On this account the. conceptions or 
trains of ideas existing in the mind itself are believed to be 
realities. This remarkable condition belongs properly to 
another part of our subject. It occurs in various forms of 
delirium, and constitutes the peculiar characters of insanity 
and dreaming. The ideas or conceptions which occupy 
the mind in this condition are various. They may be trains 
of thought excited by some passings event or some bodily 
sensation ; and frequently the patient repeats something 
which is said in his hearing, and then branches off into 
some oth^ train to which that has given rise. In other cases 
the impressicm is one which'has been brought up by some 
old associations, even relating to things which the person 
when in health had not recollected. Of this kind there 
are various remarkable examples on record, especially in 

Doaeribe the e Acts. DIsmmm in which It occurs * Cam defcrUMd. . Third 
what 9 Deacrib* ita eflTocta 
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Tegsurd to the memoty of languages. A man, jxientioned hy 
Mr. Abeirnethy, had been bom in Erance, but had spent the 
greater part of his life in England, and for many years had 
entirely, lost the habit of spc^dcing French. But whbn un- 
der the care of Mr. Abemethy, on account of the effects of 
an injury of the head, he always spoke French. A similar 
case occurred in St. Thomas' hospital, of a man who was 
in a state of stupor in consequence of an injury of the head. 
On his partial recovery, he spoke a language which nobody 
in the hospital understood, but which was soon, ascertained 
to be Welsh. It was then discovered that he had been thir- 
ty yea'ts absent from Waleis, and, before the accident, had 
entirely forgotten^ his native language. On his perfect re- 
covery, he completely forgot his Welsh again, and recover- 
ed the English language. A^ lady, mentioned by Dr. Pri- 
<:hard, when in a sti^te of delirium spoke 'a language which 
nobody about her understood ; but which also was disco- 
vered to be Welsh. None of her friends could form any 
conception of the manner in which she had bepome acquaint- 
ed with that language ; but after much inquiry it was dis- 
covered, that in her childhood she had a nurse, a native of 
a district on the coast of Brittany, the dialect of which is 
closely analogous to the Welsh. The lady had at that time 
learned a good deal of this dialect, but had entirely forgot- 
ten it for many years before this attack of fever. The case 
has also been communicated to me of a lady who was a na- 
tive of Genpany,.but married to an English^ gentleman, and 
for a. considerable time accustomed to speak the English lan- 
guage* During an illness, ofthe ifiature of which 1 am not 
informed, she always spoke German, and could not make 
herself understood by her English attendants, except when 
h^ husband acted as interpreter. A woman who was a 
native of the jElighlands, but accustomed to speak English, 
was under the care of Dr. Macintosh of Edinburgh, on ac- 
count of an attack of apoplexy. She was so far recover- 
ed as to look around her with an appearance of intelli- 
gence, but the doctor could not make her comprehend any 
thing he . said to her, or answer the most simple question. 
. . ■ - - - - - ■ ' 

Case described bj Mr. Abernethy ? The patient at St Thomas' hospital. Tha 
lady mentioned by Dr. Prichani. Explanation of it 7 The German lady. Dr. M«6* 
^toah's patient 
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He then desiied cyne of her friends to address her in Giielic, 
when she immediately answered with readiness and fluen- 
cy. An Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Rush, who 
died of the yellow fever in New York, in the beginning of 
his illness anoke English, in the middle of it French, but on 
the day of his death he spoke only Italian. A Lutheran 
clergyman of Philadelphia informed Dr. Rush that Germans 
and Swedes, of whom he had a considerable number in his 
congregation, when, near death always prayed in their na- 
tive languages, though some of them he was -confident had 
not spoken these langunges lor fifty or sixty years. 

A case has been related to me of a boy, who at the age 
of four received a. fracture of the skull, for which he under- 
went the operation of trepan. He was at the time in a state 
of perfect stupor, and after his recovery retained no recol- 
lection either of the alccident or the operation. At the age 
of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, he gave his mo- 
ther a correct desctiption of the operation, and the persons 
who were present at it, with their dress, and other minute 
particulars. He had never been observed to allude to It 
before, and no mesms were known by which he could have 
acquired the circumstances which he mentioned. An emi- 
nent medical friend informs me, that during fevet, vdthout 
any delirium, he on one occasion* repeated long passages 
from Homer, which he could not do when in health ; and 
another friend haa-mentioned to me, that in a similar situa- 
tion there were -represented to his mind, in a most vivid 
manner, the circumstances of a journey in the Highlands, 
which he had performed long before, including many minute 
particulars which h6 had entirely forgotten. 

In regard to the memory of languages as influenced by 
these anections of the brain, a condition occurs, the reverse 
of that now mentioned, and presenting some singular phe* 
nomena : the cause of the diflerence is entirely- beyond our 
researches. The late Dr. Gregory was accustomed to men- 
tion in his lectures the case of a clergyman, who, while la- 
bormg under a disease of the brain, spoke nothing but He- 
brew, which was ascertained to be the last language that he 
had acquired. An English lady, mentioned by Dr< Pri- 

Other axamplM. C^e of the boj 7 Thingv which he remembered % Peculiar piM 
Bomena connected w\it\ the memory of languages ? 
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chard, in recovering from an apoplectic attack, always 
•poke to her attendants in French, and had actually lost the 
knowledge of the English language : this continued ahout 
1 month* 

IV. The fourth condition is the state of stupor, or co« 
ma, in which, the mind is entirely^ cut off from mtercourse 
with the external world. This occurs in the worst states 
of fever; in various diseases of the brain and injuries of the 
head ; and the same^ condition takes placcj from a very dif- 
ferent cause, in the state of fainting* In such oases there 
is seldom any recolleiction of mental impressions r yet there 
are facts which tend to show, that the patient ia.not in such 
a state pf total insensibility to external things as his appear* 
ance would indicate. A gentleman whom I attended in a 
state of perfect apoplexy, from which he did not recover, 
was frequently, observed Xq adjust his nightcap with the ut- 
most care, when it got into an uncomfortable state ; first 
pulling it down over his eyes, and then turning up the front 
of it in the most exact manner. Another, whom I saw 
lately in a st^te of profound apoplexy, but from which he 
recovered, had a perfect recollection of what took place 
during the- attack, and mentioned many things which had 
been said in hi3 hearing when he was supposed to be in a state 
of perfect unconsciousness. A lady, pn recovering from a 
similar statQ, said she had been asleep ^nd dreaming, and 
mentioned what she had dreamed about. Facts are« want- 
ing on this curious subjeet ; but there can be little doubt, 
that many of the stories related of things seen by persons in 
a state of trance are referable to this head» and that their 
visions consisted of the coifceptions of the mind itself, be- 
lieved for the time to be rqal, in a manner analogous to 
dreaming. That such impressions should not be more fre- 
quently remembered in the ordinary cases of stupor, proba- 
bly arises from the higher degree and greater permanency 
of the afiection*-th^n that which occurs in sleep. For we 
have reason to believe that dreams which are remembered 
occur only- in imperfect sleep, and ihat in very profound 

Fourth state — what ? It occure when ? The phenom^ena it exhibita 9 Is the patient 
VMaWj insensible ? Facts in proof. Trances ; supposed explanation of them 1 These 
frnpreasions udt always remembered, and why I 
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•kep we d» not reBftember any mental impresnoBS, though 
we have satisfaetcHry proof that they exist. Thus, a per- 
son ViU talk in his sleep so as to be distinctly understood by^ 
another, but without having the least recollection of the 
mental impression which led to what he said. 

In the preieeding observations we huve referred chiefly 
to the temporary influence of disease, in impairing or sus- 
pending the powers of attenti<Hi and memory. But tjiertf 
IS a part of the subject quite distinct from this, namely, the 
eflect of eertaih diseases in obliterating impressions former- 
ly received and long retained. The higher degrees of this 
condition amount to that state which we call idiotism, and 
this we And supervening both upon affections of the brain 
and protracted febrile diseases. The condition so pro- 
duced is sometimes permanent, but frequently is recovered 
from ;. and recovery takes place in some cases gtadually, 
in others very suddenly. A man, mentioned by Willis, on 
recovering from a putrid ,fever, was found to have so en- 
tir^ lost hts mental faculties, that he knew nobody, re- 
membered nothing, and- understood nothing : " vix supra 
brutum sap^ret.'^ He continued in this state 'for two 
months, and then gradually recovered. Some years o.go I 
attended a young man, who, on recovering from a tedious 
fever, was found to be in a state bordering upon idiotism ; 
uid this continued, even after his bodily health was entirely 
restored. In this state he was taken to the country, Ti4iere 
he gradually recovered, after several months. A gentle- 
man, mentioned by Wepfer, on coming out of an apoplec- 
tic attack, was found to know nobody, and remember no- 
thing. After several weeks he began to know his friends, to 
remember words, to repeat the Lord*s Prayer, and to read 
a few words of Latin, rather than German, which was his 
own language. When urged to read mcM than a few 
words at a time, he said that he formerly understood these 
things, but now did not. After some time he began to pay 
mora attention to what was passing around him ; but, while 
thus making slight and gradual pi^bgress, he was, after a 
few months, sud&nly cut off* by an attack of apoplexy. 

TbMw obMrvatkma nfer to what) AnollMr «flbei of diMMe f iti Mmot Ont 
mcntfamed. Point iUuatnted by aU f 
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The sadden veeovenes from this condition of the mental 
powers, axe still move MOaarkable.' Dr. Priehurd, on the 
aathority of the late Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, mentions an 
American student, a person of considerable attainments, 
who, on recovering fnm a fever, wt6 found to^ havo lost ail* 
his acquired knowledge. When his health was restored, 
he be«m to apply to the Latin fframmar, had passed through 
the elementary psrts and was heginning to construe, when, 
one day, in making a stnmg efibrt to recollect a part of his 
lesson, the whole of <his,lost impressions suddenly returned 
to his mind, and he found himself at once in possession ot 
all his former acquirements. 

In slighter injuries of the h^d, accompanied by loss ot 
recollection, we observe the circumstances gradually re- 
called in a very singular manner. Some years ago I saw a 
boy who had fallen from a wall, and struck his head against 
a stone which lay at the foot of it. He Was carried home 
in -a state of insensibility, from which he soon recovered, 
but without any recollection of the Hccident. -He feh that 
his head was hurt, but he had no idea how he had receivefl 
the injnry. After ti short time he recollected that he had 
struck his head against a stone, but had no recollection how 
he had come to do so. After another interval, he recollect- 
ed that he bad been on the top of a wall, and bad fallen from 
it and struak - against the stone, but could not remember 
where the wall was. After some time longer, he recovered 
the recollection of all the t;ircumstai>ces. Dr. Prichard 
mentio^ns a gentleman who suffered a severe injury by a fall 
from his horse, and who, on his recovery, had no recoUec- 
tion of any thing relating to the accident, or for some time 
before it. A considerabk time elapsed before his recollec- 
tion of it began to return, and it wds only as he repeatedly 
rode over the country where the accident had happened, that 
the sight of the various objects gradually recalled the cir- 
cumstances of the 'journey in which it, occurred, and of the 
accident itsdf. 

A still more- remarkable phenomenon connected with 
cases of this kind, occurs in some instances in which thersr 
is perfect intelligence in regard to recent circumstances, but 

SUlimoM remaifaOile •nmfimy Th* Ameclcaii fWSMM. Story oTdwbof. Nw 
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an obliterRtion of fonner impressioiMk Of tkb I have re« 
ceived the following gtriking example fir cm an eminent me- 
dical friend, j^ respectable isutgeon was thrown from. his 
horse while riding in the country, and was carried into an 
adjoining house .in a state of insensibility:. From this he 
very soon recovered, described the accident distinctly, and 
gave minute directions in regard, to his oinrn treatment. In 
particular, he requested that he might be immediately bled ; 
the bleeding was repeated* at his own. desire, after two 
hours ; iind he conversed correctly regarding his feelings 
and the state of his pulge with the medical n^in who visited 
him. In the evening he was so much recovered as to be 
able to be removed to his owte house,, attd a* pnedical friend 
accompanied him in the carrifige. As^tliey drew near 
home, the latter made.some -^b^rvation respecting precau- 
tions calculated to prevent unneeessary alarm to the wife 
and family of the patient, when, to his kstonieliment^ he 
discovered that his friend had lost all idea of having either a 
wife or children. This condition continued during the fol- 
lowing day, and it was -only on the third day, and. after 
further bleeding, that the circumstances of his past life be- 
gan to recur to his mind. On the other hand, remarkable 
instances occur of the permanency of impressions made 
upon the mind previously to such injuries, though the men- 
tal faculties are entirely obscured as to all subsequent im- 
pressions. An affecting example is mentioned by ]>r».€o- ' 
noUy : — ^a young clergyman, wh^n on the point of being 
married, suffered an injury of the head, by which his under- 
standing was entirely and permanently deranged, tie lived 
in this conditi<m till the age of eighty; and to the last 
talked- of nothing but his approaching wedding, and ex- 
pressed impatience for the arrival of the happy day. 

It is chiefly in connection with attacks of an apoplectic 
nature that we meet with singular examples of loss of me- 
mory on particular topics, or extending only to a particular 
period. One of the most common is loss of the memory of 
words, or of namesr while the patient retains a correct idea 
of things and persons. The iate Dr. Gregory used to men- 
tion a lady who, after an apoplectic attack, recovered cor- 

Cum of the jnrgoML Narnfte th* eircumiuncM. Tha clergy imm. WImA dleeeee 
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lectly her ideas, of things, hut could not name them. Ir 

giving directions Tespecting family matters, she was qaito 
istinct as to what i^e wished to be done, but could make 
herself understood only by going through the houson and 
pointing to the various articles. A gentleman whom I 
attended some years ago, after recovering from an apoplec- 
tic attack, knew his friends perfectly, but could not name 
them. Walking one day in the street, he met a gentleman 
to whom ^ he was very anxious to comnMinicate something 
respecting a toiutual friend. After various inefibctual at> 
tempts to make him understuid whom he meant, he at last 
seized him by the" arm and drageed him through several 
streets to the house of the gentleman of whom he was 
speaking, and pointed to the name-plate on the dooi^. 

A singular modification of this condition has been related 
to me. The gentleman to whom it refenred could, not bo 
made to understand the, name of an object if it was i^ken 
to him* bat -understood it perfectly when it was written. 
His mental faculties were so entire, that he was engaged 
in nH>st extensive agricultural concerns, and he managed 
them with perfect correctness, by means of a remarkable 
contrivance. He kept » before him, in the room where he 
transacted business, a list of the words which were most apt 
to occur in his intercourse with, his workmen. When one 
of these wished to communicate with him on any subject, 
he first heard what the workman had to say, but without 
understanding him further than simply to catch the words. 
He then turned to the wordsin his written list, and when- 
ever they met his eye he understood them perfectly. These 
particulars I had from his son, a gentleman of hi^h intelli* 
gence. Another frequent modification consists m' putting 
one name for another, but always using the words in the 
same sense. An exiunplie of this also occurred' in the gen- 
tleman last mentioned. He uniformly called his snuff-box 
a hogshead, and the association which led to this appeared 
to be obvious. In the early part of his Hfe he had been in 
Virginia, and connected with the trade in tobacco ; so that 
the transition from snuff to tobacco, and from tobacco to a 
hogshead, seemed to be natural. Another gentleman afiect- 

Caae of racollectin^ writing, but imI iford*. TIm pBtlenf ■ nwdt ofvndiijSandiBf hk 
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ed in this manner, when he wanted coals put upon kia fire, 
always called for paper, and when he wanted paper, called 
for coals; and these words he always used in the same 
manner. In other cases, the patient seems to invent names, 
using words which to a stranger are quite unintelligible; 
hut he always uses them in the same sense, and his imme* 
diate attendants come to understand what he means by 
them. 

Another remarkable modification of this condition of the 
mental powers is found in those cases in which there is loss 
of the recollection of a particular period. A clergyman, 
'mentioned by Dr. Beattie, on recovering from an apoplectic 
attack, was found to have lost the recollection of exactly 
four years; every thinig that occurred, before that period 
he remembered perfectly. He gradually recovered, partly 
by a spontaneous revival of his memory, and partly by 
acquiring a knowledge of the leading events of the period. 
A young lady who was present at a late catastrophe in 
Scotland, in which many people lost their lives by the faU 
of the gallery of a church, escaped without any injury, but 
with the complete loss of the recollection of any of the 
circumstances ; and this extended, not only to the accident, 
but to every thing that had occurred to her for a. certain 
time before going to church. A lady whom I attended 
some years age in a protracted illness, in which her memo* 
ry bec^ine much impaired, lost the recollection of a period 
of about ten or twelve years, but spoke with perfect consis- 
tency of things as they stood before that time. 

As far as I have been able to trace it, the principle in 
such cases seems to be, that when the memory is impaired 
to a certain degree, the loss of it extends backwards to 
some event or some period by which a particularly deep 
impression had l^en made upon the mind. In the lady last 
mentioned, for instance, the period of which she lost the 
recollection was that during which she had resided in Edin- 
burgh, and it extended back to her removal from anothei 
city in which she had lived for many years. During her 
residence in the latter, shQ had become the mother of a 
large family, and other events had occurred likely to make 

LoM of racoUactton of a particular period. What exampla? GeneTal principle !• 
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a deep impression on her mind. Tbe period of her resi- 
dence in Edinburgh had been uniform and tranquil, and 
without any occurrence calculated to excite much attention 
in a person of rather slender mental endowments. I do 
not know whether we can givQ a similar explanation of 
cases in whieh the loss of memory has extended only ta 
particular subjects ; namely, by supposing that these sub* 
jects had been more slightly impi'essed upon the miiid than 
those which were retained. A 'gentleman is mentioned by 
Dr. BeattiC) who, -after i blow on the head, lost his know- 
ledge of Greek, 'and did not appear to have lost any thing 
else. 

While we thus review the manner in which the manifes- 
tations of mind are affected, in certain cases, by diseases 
and injuries of the brain, it is necessary that we should re- 
fer briefly to the remarkable instances in which the brain 
has been extensively diseased without the phenomena of 
mind being impaired in any sensible degree. This holds 
true both in regard to the destruction of each individual 
part of the brainy and likewise to the exteiit to which the 
cerebral mass may be diseased or destroyed. In another 
work I have mentioned various cases which illustrate thyB 
fact in a very striking manner ; particularly the case of a 
lady in whom one-half of the brain was reduced to admass 
of disease ; but who retained all her faculties to the last, 
except that there was an imperfection of vision^ — and had 
been enjoying herself tit a convivial party in the house of a 
friend a few hours before her death. A man, mentioned 
by Dr. Serriar, who died of an affection of the brain, re- 
tained all his faculties entir& till the very moment of death, 
which was sudden : on examining his head, the whole right 
hemisphere, — ^that is, one-half of his brain/^was found 
destroyed by suppuration. In a similar case recorded by 
Diemerbroek, half a pound of matter was found in the 
brain; and in one by Dr. Heberden, there was half a 
pound of wat^r. A man, mentioned by Mr. O'Halloran, 
suffered such an injury of the head that a large portion of 

Applicability of it to other cases 9 Is disease of the brala always attended by 
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the bone waa remoyed on the right side ; and extensive 
suppuration having taken place, these was discharged at 
each dressing, thrpuffh the opening, an immense quantity 
of matter mited with large masses of the substance of the 
brain. This went on for seventeen days, and it appears 
that nearly one«half of the brain was thrown out mixed 
with the matter ; yet the man retained aH his intellectual 
faculties to^ the very moment of dissolution ; and through 
the whole course of the disease, his mind maintained uni- 
form tranquillity. These remarkabie histories might be 
greatly multiplied if it w^re required, but at present it seems 
only necessary to add the very interesting cSise related by 
Mr. Marshall. It is that of a man who died with a pound 
of water in his brain, after havin^r been long in a state of 
idiocy, but who, a very short time before death, became 
perfectly rational. 

The facts which have be^n thus briefly referred to, pre- 
cent a series of phenomena of the most remarkable kind, 
but on which we cannot .speculate in the smallest degree 
without advancing beyond the sphere of our limited faculties; 
one thing, however, is certain, that they give no counte- 
nance to the doctrine of materialism-, which some have pre- 
sumptuously deduced from a very partial view of the influ- 
ence of cerebral disease upon the manifestations of mind. 
They show us^ indeed, in a very striking manner, the mind 
holding intercourse with the exiemtfl world through the 
medium of the brain and nervous System ; and, by certain 
diseases of these organs, they show this intercourse impair- 
ed or suspended ; but they show nothing more. In particu- 
lar, they warrant nothing in any degree analogous to those 
partial deductions which form the bc^is of materialism. On 
the contrary, they show us the brain injured and diseased 
to an extraordinary extent, without the mental functions 
being affected in any sensible degree. They show us, fur- 
ther, the manifestations of mind obscured for a time, and 
yet revivinj^ in all their original vigor, almost at the very 
moment of dissolution. Finally, they exhibit to ns the 
mind, cut off from all intercourse with the ext<^nal world, 

Dangtr of tpecntaling on theM facta. Certain inference from thenH«wfau ? TlMf 
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recalling its old impressions, even of things long forgotten; 
and exercising its powers on those which had long ceased 
to exist, in a manner totally irreconcilable with any idea we 
can form of a material function. 



SECTION II. 

ABSTRACTION. 



Br Abstraction we separate various facts from each 
other, and examine them individually. We separate, for 
example, the qualities of a substance, and contemplate one 
of them apart from the rest. This act of the mind is em- 
ployed in two proce^es of the utmost importance. By the 
one, we -examine a variety of objects, select the properties 
in which certain numbers of them agree, and thus arrange 
them into classes, genera, and species. By the other, we 
take a more comprehensive view of s^n extensive collection 
of facts, and select one which is common to- the whole. 
This we call generalizing, or deducing a general fact or 
general principle | and the process is of extensive applica* 
tion in all philosophical inquiries. The particular points te 
be attended to in conducting it, will come under view in 
another part of our subject. The most important is^ that 
the fact assumed as general resdly belongs to all the indi- 
vidual instances, and has not been deduced from the exami- 
nation of only a part of them. 

The process of classification is of so great practical miportance 
that It deserves to be carefully considered. To show how the dcfinj* 
lion given above applies, let us take apgirticujar case. 

A person has made, we will imagine, a . large collection of sea- 
shells, which lie promiscuously on tables before him. He proposes to 
classify them. This, according to the definition, consists '' in examining 
them with refereiue to selecting the properties in rohich certain numbers 
•f them agrcej that they may be arranged in dosses according to their 
properties.^* 

Let us suppose the - property he first examines is color. He looks 

Its definition. Classification— what 7 Generalization— what ? Exampla Ulustnuitng 
tile proceas of classification. Definition— what ? How applicahlaY 
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over the vhole, and takes out all that are spotted^ and places them by 
themselves. He next takes all which aie white; and forms of them 
another class, and so on, anunging them in classes, according as they 
agree in the property of color. Or they might, in the same way, be 
classified with reference to any other property, or, as the more com- 
mon phrase is, on any other principle. . Take, for example, form. 
All those which are in two parts, as the oyster, the clam, &;c., might 
be arranged by themselves, in one class, and those which consist of a 
tingle part, in another. These classes might be easily subdivided on 
the same pmnciple, i. e., with reference to form alone. All the spiral 
shells might form one division, the conical ones another, and those of 
some different form still, a third. This would be classifying them on 
the principle of form. 

Now it must be obser^'ed that this classification would entirely 
break up and destroy the other. For the spotted shells, which were 
before arranged together, in one class, would now be scattered among 
several, according to their various forms. In other words, ihey 
agreed in the property of cdor, so that when considering them with 
reference to color they were put together ; but they disagree in respect 
to form. 

The prindpk of cfassificailon, which is thus adopted in the case of any 
collection of individual objects, may be varied almost indefinitely. 
The shells, for example, might be classified with reference to the habits 
of the animals, i. e., all which lived in fresh water might form one di 
vision, and salt water shells another. Each of these migfit be subdi- 
vided with reference to the food or the habits of the animal. 

Or the principle of classification might be geographical. Those 
from Africa might be placed on one shelf, those from Asia on another, 
and American specimens on a third. .Thus the principle might be va- 
ried indefinitely. 

In determining on the principle of classification to be adopted in anj 
case, that is, the property or peculiarity in which those placed toge 
ther are to be similar, we must have regard to the object in view. 
Sometimes it is necessary to classify the same individual objects in 
several different ways, for different purposes. Words, for example, 
are classified in a common dictionary with reference to similarity m 
the initial letters — in a rhyming dictionary, the sound of the last syl- 
lable determines their place — in a grammar and in a spelling book, 
two other principles are adopted, entirely distinct from the preceding, 
and each other. Thus the same things, that is. the words of the Eng- 
lish language, are classified • on four entirely different principles, ac- 
cording to the end in view. 

In some cases it is very difficult to determine what principle of 
Classification will best answer the purpose. A common case of this 
kind is the qtiestion of arranging the books of a library. Shall they 

Ftret mode of clarification 9 Baaed upon what property 1 Second mode ; on flrhat 
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be classified according^ to the subjects of the works, orrn the alpha* 
betical o.der of their titles, or in the alphabetical order of the authors' 
names, or according to the languages or countries in which they 
were written. It is plain that a library may be arranged in petfect 
order on each of these plans, though each is entirely different from 
the rest, and altering the arrangement from one to the other would 
perhaps change the place of every book in the whole collection. Each, 
too, would have its ground of pref' rence over the others, depexiding 
on the object which the reader ha^ in view in consulting the collec- 
tion. The advantages of all are sometimes in a good degree secured 
by arranging the books, on the shelves, on one principle, and making 
out two or three catalogues, in which the otlier methods cf classificar 
tion are respectively ad(^ted. 

A classiBcation cannot, however, hi any ca^e, be carried into full 
effect, except in tl^e exact sciences ; for, from the very nature of the 
case, the several classes will run into each other; whatever may be 
the j^rinciple adopted, and consequently there will be many individu- 
al objects, of which it will be impossible to say unhesitatingly where 
they belong. Some shells will be neither decidedly white nor deci- 
dedly spotted, but somcthiag between." A librarian may be perplex- 
ed in considering whether to class Marshall's Life of Washington as 
history or biography, and a writer on English grammar may, in the 
same manner, hesitate whether to call a certain word a pronoun or an 
adjective, whgn it partakes of the nature of both. This difficulty 
does not apply to the exact sciences. If a figure is either a triangle 
or a quadrangle, it will be very clear which of the two it is. It can- 
not be intermediate. It must have either three sides or four. In the 
exact sciences, therefore, the classification may be exact, but in* others 
it cannot always be, and in doubtful cases we may arrange the object 
in either of the classes which seem to claim it. There are often, in 
such cases, very idle .disputes, especially on the subject of grammar. 
True philosophy, in such cases, requires us to consider either as right, 
when the nature of the case leaves it doubtful. 

These remarks, then, naturally lead us tb the following practical 
rules, which are worth)*^ of very careful ^consideration, since there is 
{>erhaps no process, a thorough understanding of which is more essen- 
tial to a well disciplined mind than classification. 

1. In determining upon a principle of classification, there should be 
n careful regard to the object in view, in making the classification 
itself. 

2. The classes should be bounded by as distmct and well defined 
hoes as the nature of the case will allow. 

3. The classes should be such as to include all the individuals, i. e» 
so that every individual object shall belong to some one or other of 
them. 

Varimis modes. How may they be combined T Difficulty in carrying a classificatioa 
into full effect Examples. Exact sciences. Example ? Inferences from these ro> 
marks? iluies. To the bound«irles. 
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4. The classification; when completed, should be considered in its 
true light, viz. as an artificial arrangement, resorted to meiely as a 
matter of convenience, and therefore not a proper subject for angry 
disputes. Questions arising from this source are substantially no 
more nor less than this, — ^whether a "mineral, in a cabinet shall be 
placed on one shelf or another, when it is admitted that it is doubtful 
to which it belongs.* 

" Generalizing is to be distinguished from classification, though the 
mental process concerned is in both essentially the same. We class 
together a certain number of substances by a property in which they 
agree ; and, in doing so, w6 specify and enumerate the individual sub- 
stances included in the class. JThus, we may take a number of sub- 
stances differing widely m their external and mechanical properties, 
some being solid, some fiuid, and some gaseous, and say they ure all 
acids. The class being thus formed, and consisting of a defined 
number of substances which agree in the property of acidity, we may 
next invei^tigate some other property which is common to all the indi- 
viduals of the class, and belongs to no other, and say, for example, 
that all acids redden vegetable blues. The former of these opera- 
tions is properly classification ; the latter is generalizing in reference 
to the class. Iii the former, we take or exclude individual substances, 
according as they possess or not the property on which the classifi 
cation rests ; in p«xiorming the latter, the property which is assumed 
must belong to all the individuals without a single exception, Or,' if it 
does not, it must be abandoned as a general fact or general prind 

Sle in reference to the class. In classifying, we may use every free* 
om regarding individuals in taking or excluding them. In gene- 
ralizing, we must not exclude a single individual ; for the principle 
which does not include every one of them,— that is, the proposed 
fact which is not true of all the individuals, is not a general fact, and 
consequently cannot be admitted as a generall principle. For in 
physical science, to talk «f exceptions to a general nue, is only to 
say, in other words, that the rule is^ not general, and, consequently, 
is unworthy of confidence. If one acid were discovered which does 
not redden vegetable blues, it would belong to a history of these sub- 
stances to state that a certain number of them have this property j but 
the property of reddening vegetable blues would require to be aban- 
doned as a general fact or general principle applicable to the class of 
acids. 

" A general law, or general principle, then, is nothing more than a 
general fact, or a fact which is invariably true of all the individual 
cases to which it professes to apply. Deducing such facts is the 
great object of modem science ; and it is by this peculiar character 
that it is distinguished from the ancient science of the schools, the 
constant aim of which was to discover causes. The general law of 

Proper view of the nature and object of classification t Distinction between general* 
Izftig and elassificatlon. Process in forming a class 1 Process in deducing ks proper- 
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gfavitatioD; for example, is nothing more than the general fact, or 
fact invariably true, that all bodies wh^n left unsupported fall to the 
ground. There were at one time certain apparent exceptions to the 
universality of this law, namely, in some very light bodies, which 
were not observed to fall. But a little farther observation shpwed 
that these are prevented from falling by being lighter than the atmos- 
phere, and that in vacuo they observe the same law as the heaviest 
bodies. The apparent exceptions being thus brought under the law, 
it became general, namely, the fact universally true, that all ^unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground. Now, of the cause of this pheno- 
menon we know nothing ; and what we call the general law, or gene« 
tal principle of gravitation, is nothing more than a universal fact, or 
a fact that is true without a single exception. But having ascertain- 
ed the tact to be invariably and universally true, we assume it as a 
part of the established order of nature, and proceed upon it with as 
much confidence as if we knew the mysterious agency on which the 
phenomenon depends. The establishment of the fact as universal 
brings us to that point in the inquiry which is the limit of our pow- 
ers and capacities, and it is sufficient to the purposes of science. On 
the same principle, it is familiar to every one that extensive discove- 
ries have been made in regard to the properties and laws of heat f 
but we do not kjiow what heat is, whether a distinct essence, or, as 
has been supposed by some philosophers, a peculiar motion of Uie mi- 
nute atoms of bodies. 

'< la the same manner, the person who first observed iron attracted by 
the magnet, observed a &ct which was to him new and unaccounted 
ble. But the same phenomenon having been observed a certain num- 
ber of times, a belief would arise that there existed between it and the 
substances concerned a connection of cause and effect. The result 
of this belief would be, that when the substances were brought toge- 
ther, the attraction would be expected to^ take place. Observations 
would then probably be made with other substances j and farther ob 
servations with the same substances; and it being found that the at- 
traction took place between iron and the magnet only, and that be- 
tween these it took place in every instance^ the general principle would 
be deduced, or the fact universally true in all instances, that the mag- 
net attracts iron. The same observation applies to the other remarkar 
hie property derived from the magnet, namely, pointing to the north. 
The phenomenon received the name of magnetism, and the laws were 
then investigated by which it was regulated j bufwhat we call magnet- 
ism is still nothing more than a mode of expressing the universal fact, 
that the magnet attracts iron, and points to the north. 

<< On what hidden influence these remarkable phenomena depend, we 
are still as ignorant as the man who first, obseiTed them ; and, how- 
ever interesting it would be to know it, the knowledge is not necessary 
' to the investigation of the laws of magnetism. 

" These may, perhaps, be considered as fair examples 6f the inductive 
philosophy, as distinguished from the hypothetical systems of the era 

Law of gravltatfon. Apparent oxcAptlons. Another example ; nature and efflbcto of 
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wMcli preceded it. According to these, the constant a\]ja of the in- 
quirer was the explanation of phenomena j and in the case before ua 
9. theory would have been constructed calculated to account for the at- 
traction by the fluxes and refluxes of some invisible fluid or ether, 
which would have beeu described with as much minuteness as if there 
had heen real ground for believing it to exist. Strikingly opposed to 
all such speculations is the leading principle of the i^iductive philoso- 
phy, that the last object of science is to * ascertain the universality cf 
a fact.' " — MercfombU On Medical Sdence, 

There have heen disputes among writers on the si^iehce of 
mindf whether abstraction is to be considered as a distinct men- 
tal operation, or is referable to judgment. But I have al- 
ready stated that my object in this outline is to avoid all 
such discussions^ and to allude simply to the actual processes 
of the mind in a practical view. One thing at least is clear, 
namely, that our abstractions must he corrected by reason, 
the province of which is to judge whether the process is 
performed correctly^ and on sound principles. This, how- 
ever, is distinct from the primary act of the mind to which 
I now apply the term abstraction, which is simply the pow- 
er of contemplating one property of a substance apart from 
its ot^er properties. It thus disjoins things whi<5h by nature 
are intimately united, and which cannot be separated in any 
other manner. Reason does not appear to be immediate- 
ly concerned in this, though it is most closely connected 
with the purposes to which the process is afterward ap« 
plied ; namely, classifying substances according to a cer- 
tain agreement of properties, and fixing upon those which 
are common to all the individuals of a numerous series, in 
the act of generalizing, or deducing a general fact or gene- 
ral principle. 

I have formerly alluded to a period in the science of 
mind when our ideas 'of external things were supposed to 
be certain actual essences, separated from the substances 
and conveyed to the thinking principle. In connection with 
this theory there arose a controversy, whether, when we 
perform the mental act of generalizing, there exists in na- 
ture any essence corresponding to a general i4ea ; or whe- 
ther, in generalizing, we merely make use of an abstract 
- — — — — — — . — — . '' ■ t 
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tepiii ; whether, for example, in using the word -man, we 
only employ a term, or whether we have the power of form- 
ing an idea of man in the a1)stract, without thinking of any 
mdividual man ; and, in the same manner, whether we can 
reason respecting^a class of suhstances, without thinking of 
any of the individuals composing it^ Hence arose two 
sects, whose disputes make a most remarkahle figure in the 
aistory of intellectual science, namely, the Nominalists And 
Realists. 

The controversies of these sects we now consider as little 
more than a matter of historical curiosity ; but, for several 
eenturies, they divided the learned of Europe, and were 
oB:en carried en with an asperity amounting io actual perse^ 
cution. " The Nominalists," says Mosheim, " procured the 
death of John Huss, who was a Realist ; and in their letter 
to Lewis, king of France, do not pretend to deny that he 
fell a victim to the resentmeilt of their sect. The Realists, 
on the other hand, obtained, in the year 14'J'9, the condenw 
nation of John de Wesalia, who was attached to the party 
of the Nominalists. These contending sects carried their 
fury so far as to charge each other with the sin against the 
Holy Gttiost." " The dispute," says Mr. Stewart, " was 
carried on with great warmth in the universities of France, 
Germany, and En^and, more particularly in the two for- 
mer countries, where the sovereigns were led by some po- 
litical views to interest themselves deeply in the contest, 
and even to employ the civil power in support of their fa- 
vorite opinions. The emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, in return 
for the assistance which in his disputes with the pope Oc- 
cam had given him by his writings, sided with the Nominal- 
ists ; Lewis the Eleventh, of France, on the other hand, 
attached himself to the Realists, and made their antagonists 
the objects of a cruel persecution." 

We find some difficulty in believing, in the present day, 
that the controversy which thus embroiled the continent of 
Europe in all the rancor of actual persecution, related to 
the question, whether, in employing general terms, we use 
words or names only, or whether there is in nature any 
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thing corresponding to what we mean by a general idea., It 
is well designated by Mr. Stewart as " one of the most curi- 
ous events which occur in the history of the human mind.** 
' The question is one of no practical importance, and when 
it is cleared from its connection w^^^ ^^^ ancient doctrine 
of ideas, appears, to be one of no difficulty. Without sup- 
posing that there is in nature any actual essence corre- 
sponding to a general idea, the truth seems to be, that we 
do form a certain notion or conception of a quality in which 
several substances agree, distinct from any one substance 
to which the quality belongs. Hence some have proposed 
the term Notionalist, or Conceptualist, a» designating opi- 
nions distinct from those both of the Nominalist and Real- 
ists. £ut, according to the principles of modem science, 
w^ cannot consider the discussion as any thing more than 
an ingenious arguing on points of no real importance. The 
process which the mind really carries on in that mental 
operation to which these remarks have referred, consists 
simply in tracing relations or ^points of resemblance io 
which certain individual things agree, though they may in 
others be remarkably different. We then give a name to 
this common quality, and thus form the individuals into a 
class of which this quality is the distinguishing character. 
Thu^ we may take a number of animals differing remarka- 
bly from each other, and say they are (31II quadrupeds. We 
may take a number of substances very dissimilar in their 
external and mechanical properties, and sayi they are all 
acids. Some of these substances are solid, some fluid, and 
some gaseous ; but the property of acidity is common to 
them all, and this accordingly becomes the name and the 
distinguishing character of the class into which we now 
arrange them. 
*■ ' ' ■ ■ ■> ■ ■ ■> I ■ .III I. ^ 1 
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SECTION lU. 



IMAGINATION. 



In the exercise of Imagination, we take the component 
element? of real spenes, events, or characters, and combine 
them anew by a process of the mind itself, so as to form 
compounds which have no existence in nature. A painter, 
by this process, depicts ^a landscape combining the beauties 
of various real landscapes, and excluding their defects. A 
poet or a novelist, in the same manner, calls .into being a 
fictitious character, endowed with those qualities with which 
it suits his purpose to invest him, places him in contact with 
other beings equally imaginary, and arranges, according to 
his will, the scenes in which he shall bear a part, and the 
line of conduct which he shall follow. The compound in 
these cases is entirely fictitious and arbitrary ; but it is ex- 
pected that the individual elements shall be such as actu- 
ally occur in nature, and that the combination shall not 
differ remarkably from what might really happen. When 
this is not attended to, as in a picture or a noVel, we speak 
of the work being extravagant or out of nature. But, 
avoiding combinations which are grossly at variance with 
reality, the framerx)f such a coippound may make it supe- 
rior to any thing that actually occurs, A painter may draw 
a combination of beauties in a landscape superior to any 
thing that is actually known to exist ; and a novelist may 
delineate a more perfect character than is met witiv in real 
life. It is remarked by Mr. Stewart, that MiltoQ, In his 
garden of Eden, "has created a landscape more perfect, 
probably, in all its parts, than has ever been realized in 
nature, and certainly very different from any thing that 
this country exhibited at the time when he wrote." "It 
is a curious remark of Mr. Walpole," he adds, " that MiU 
ton's Eden is free from the defects of the old English 
garden, and is imagined on the same principles which 
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it was reserved for the present age tc carry into exe- 
cution." 

The mode of artificial combination which results from 
the exercise of imagination, is applicable chiefly to four 
kinds of composition. 

1. Fictitious narrative, in which the author delineates 
imaginary scenes or transactions ; and paints imaginary 
characters, endowing them with such qualities as may suit 
the purpose which he has in view. 

2. Composition or verbai address, directed to the pas- 
sions, and intended to excite particular mental emotions. 
To this head are referable many of the, combinations of the 
poet, and addresses calculated to operate upon the feelings 
of a populctr assembly ; also, those which derive their cha- 
racter from the language of trope and metaphor. The ge- 
nius of the orator, and the inventive powers of the poet, are 
exhibited in the variety and the novelty of the analogies, 
resemblances, illustrations, and figures, which he thus brings 
to bear upon his subject. 

3. Those unexpected and peculiar associations which 
form the basis of wit and humor. 

4. Combinations of objects of sense, calculated to pro- 
liuce mental emotions of a pleasurable or painful kind, as 
our impressions of the sublime, the beautiful, the terrible, or 
the ludicrous. The combinations of this class are chiefly 
referable to the head of objects of taste, or the fine arts ; 
and are exemplified in the inventions of the painter and the 
statuary, in decorative architecture and artificial gardening, 

we may add, theatrical exhibitions and music. 

The facility of rapidly forming in these several depart- 
ments combinations calculated to produce the effect which 
is intended, constitutes what we call inventive genius. Si- 
milar powers of invention, founded on an exercise of ima- 
gination, niay also be applied to the investigations of sci- 
ence. It may be employed, for example, in the contrivance 
of experiments calculated to aid an investigation or to 
illustrate a doctsine ; and in the construction of those legi- 
timate hypotheses which have often led to the most impor- 
tant discoveries. 

Kindsofcompoeition, howmaiiyand what^ First kind, what t Second kind Y How 
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The union of elements, hi all such productions of the 
imagination, is regulated by the knowledge, the taste, and 
the intellectual habits of the author ; and, we must add, by 
his moral principles. According to the views', the habits, 
and the principles of him who jframes them, therefore, they 
may either contribute to moral and intellectual hnprove- 
ment, or they may tend to mislead the judgment, vitiate 
the taste, and corrupt the moral feelings. 

Similar observations apply to the conduct of the imagina- 
tion in individuals, and its.influence in the cultivation of mo- 
ral and intellectual character. There h certainly no power 
of the mind that requires more cautious management and 
stern control ; and the proper regulation of it cannot be too 
strongly impressed tipon the young. The sound and proper 
exercise of it may be made to contribute to the cultivation 
of all that is virtuous and estimable in human character. It 
leads us, in particular, to place ourselves in the situation of 
others, tor enter into their feelings and wants, and to parti- 
cipate in their distresses. It thus tends to the cultivation of 
sympathy and the benevolent affections ; and promotes all 
those feelins^s which exert so extensive an influence in the 
duties of friendship and the harmonies of civil and social 
intercourse. We may eVen say that we exercise imagina- 
tion when we endeavor to act upon that high standard of 
morals which requires us " to do to others as we would that 
they should do unto us :" for in this mental act we must 
imagine ourselves in the situation of other men, and, in their 
character, judge of our own conduct towards' them. Thus 
a man deficient in imagination, though he may be free from 
any thing unjust or dishonorable, is apt to be cold, con- 
tracted, and selfish, — ^regardless of the feeliir^ and indiffer- 
ent of the distresses of others. Further, we may be said 
to exercise imagination when we carry our views beyond 
present and sensible objects, and endeavor to feel the power 
of " things which are not seen,." and the reality of scenes 
and times which are yet to come. On the other hand, 
imagination may be employed for calling into being evils 
which have no existence, or for exaggerating those which 

The exercise of imagination, how reffulatedl Effects t Importance of a propet 
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are real; for fostering malevolent feelings, and for im« 
puling to those with whom we are connected motives and 
intentions which have no foundation in truth. Finallyi an 
ill-regulated imagination may be employed in occupying the 
mind with waking dreams and vain delusions, to the exclu- 
sion of all those high pursuits which ought to employ the 
faculties of a rational being. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the effects produced upon the mind by fictitious nar- 
rative. Without entering minutely upon the merits of this 
controversy, I think it may be contended, that two evils are 
likely to arise from much indulgence in works of fiction. 
The one is a tendency to give way to the wild play of the 
imagination ; a practice most deleterious, bothHo the intel- 
lectual and moral habits. The other is a disruption of the 
harmony which ought to exist between the moral emotions 
and the conduct, — a principle of extensive and important 
influence. In the healthy state of the moral feelings, for 
example, the emotion of sympathy excited by a tale of sor- 
row Qught to be followed by some efforts for the relief of 
the sufferer. When such relations in real life are listened 
to from tijne to time without any such efforts, the emotion 
gradually becomes weakened, and that moral condition is 
produced which we call selfishness, or Vardness. of heart. 
Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to have a similar tenden- 
cy ; — ^the emotion is produced without the corresponding 
conduct ; and when this habit has been much indulged the 
result seems to be, that a cold and barren sentimental ism is 
produced, instead of the habit of active benevolence. If 
fictitious narratives be employed for depicting scenes of 
vice, another evil of the greatest magnitude is like)y to re- 
sult from them, even, though the conduct exhibited should 
be shown to end in remorse and misery : for by the mere 
familiarity with vice an injury is done to the youthful mind, 
which is in no degree compensated by the moral, at the 
close. 

Imagination, therefore, is a mental power of extensive 
influence, and capable of being turned to important purposes 

Flcthious narratiye. Two eriLi resulting from it? Example. What evils from 
Ifetitioua tales of sofcdw 7 From fictitioaa tales of rice f Infe^nce firotn theaa 
il 
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in the cultiTation of indrndaal character. But to he so, it 
must he kept andet the strict control hoth of reason and of 
virtue. If it he allowed to wftnder at discretion ^ through 
scenes of imagined wealth, amhition, frivolity, or pleasure 
it tends to withdraw the mind from the important pursuits 
of life, to weaken the hahit of attention, and to impair the 
judgment. It tends, in a most mftterial manner, to prevent 
the due exercise of those nohler powers- which are airected 
to the cttltivaition hoth~ of science ^nd virtue. The state of 
a mind which has yielded itself to the influence of this de- 
lusive hahit cannot he more forcibly represented than in the 
words of an eloquent writer :-^" The influence of this habit 
of dwelling on the beautiful fallacious foims of imagination 
will accompany the mind, into the most serious speculations, 
'or rather musings, on the real world, and what is to be done 
in it, and expected ; as the image which the eye acquires 
from looking at any dazzling object still appears before it 
wherever it Uana. The vulgar, matenals that cpns^tute 
the actual economy. of the world will rise up to its sight in 
flctitious forms, which it cannot dis^chant into plain r^ity, 
nor will even suspect * to be deceptive. It cannot go abont 
with sober, rational inspection, and ascertain the nature and 
value of all things around it. Indeed* such a mind is not 
disposed to examine with any cateful minuteness the real 
condition of things. It is content with ignorance, because 
environed with something more delicious than such know- 
ledge in the paradise which imagination creates. In that 
paradise it walks delighted, till some imperious circum- 
stance of real life call it thence, and gladly -escapes thither 
again when the avocation is past. There every thing is 
beautiful and noble as could be desired to form the residence 
of an angel. If a tenth part of the felicities that have been 
enjoyed, the great actions tliat have been perforrtied,. the 
beneflcent institutions ' that have been established, and the 
beautiful objects that have been seen in that happy region, 
could have been imported into this terrestrial place, — what 
a delightful thing it would have been to awake each morn- 
ing to see such a world once more.^'* 

• Foater'fl Esaajs. 
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To the same purpose tire the Words of another writer of 
the high^t authority : — ^*' To indulge the power of fiction, 
and send imagination out upon the wing, is often the sport 
of those who delist too much in silent speculation/ He 
who has nothing external that can divert him miist find 
pleasure in -his own 'thoughts, and must conceive himself 
what he is not, — ^for who is pleased with wh'at he is ? He 
then expatihtes in houndless futurity, and culls from all ima- 
ginable conditions that which for the present moment he 
should most desire ; amuses his desires with impossible cn- 
pyments, and Confers upon his pride unattainable dominion. 
The mind dances from scene to scene, unites all pleasures 
Jn, all combinations, and riots- in delights which nature and 
fortune, with aU their bounty,' cannot bestow. In time, 
some particular train of ideas' fixes the attention ; all other 
intellectual gratificationa are rejected; the mind, in weari- 
ness or leisure, recurs constant^ to the favorite conception, 
femd feasts on the luscious falsehood whenever she is ofi[ended 
with the bitterness of truth. By degress the reign of -fancy 
is confirmed; she grows first imperious, and in time des- 
potic. Then fictions begin to operate as realities, false 
opinions fhsten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of 
rapture or of anguish."* . 
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The most simple view which wo can take of reason pro- 
bably is, t}iat it IS the exercise of mind by which we com- 
pare facts with each other^ and mental impressions* with 
external things* The applications of- this mental process 
may be referred to the following heads : — 

I. We compare fadts with each other, so as to trace their 
relations, connections, and tendencies; and to distinguish 

<• Johnson's Raaaelas. 
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the connectioos.jrhich are inoidental froiv those which are 
iixed and uniform. 

What we call the relations of things, whether referring 
to external events or mental processes, comprehend all those 
facts which form the great objects of human knowledge, 
with respect, either to the individuals, or their tenctencies 
towards each other. They may be. briefly enumerated in 
the following- manncr^r-'i— 

1. Eelations of character,-— or those marks, characters, 
or properties by which a substance may be recognised, and 
may be distmguished from all others ; for example, the bo- 
tanical characters «f a planti^the chemical properties of a 
mineral — ^the symptoms of a disease — sensible properties 
of colorj taste, sm^U, &c.--^the mental ^n^owments and 
moral qualities of individual men, 

2, Relations of resemblance and analogy, arising out of a 
comparison of the qualities of various individual subsiancea 
or;Qvent& These admit .of vajcious degrees. When there is 
a close agreement between two events or classes of. events 
it consititutes resemblance : when there are points of difier- 
ence, it ia analogy. L^ the latter case* we then trace the 
degrees of analogy, depending upon the number of points in 
which the resemblance holds and the number of -points in 
which there is a difierence. On the relations. of resemblance 
also depend the arts of arrangement a^ad classification; 
and. the use of those general terms by which we learn to 
express a great number of individual objects by a single 
term, derived from certain characters in which tbey agree, 
such as . solids, fluids, quadrupeds, &c. We find a certain, 
number of substances which agree so much in their 'proper- 
ties, that we class, them together as one species. We tnen 
find« other substances, which agree with these in a certain 
number of their properties, hut differ in others. We dis- 
miss the. latter, and retain those only in whi(;h they all. 
^gree, and. so form th^ whole into a geuus. The individuals 
forming tjie genus are still found to agree in some of their 
properties with various other substances, and by leaving out 
of view tliiose in which they differ, we again form this still 
larger number into a class or order. 

First 1 -What comprehended under the phrase relations of things? First clasa % 
Examples? S^tond class? Distinction between resemblance and anaJbgy? Arta d» 
pMding upon these relations ? Process of classification. 
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3. Nearly connected with the former, but vtill more ex* 
tensive, is that important process by tvhich, among a great 
series of facts, we tnice aj^ accordance, and thus deduce fr6m 
the whole a general fact or general principle. 

4. Relations ef composition ; coftiprehendlng the resolu- 
tion of a substance into its elements or constituent parts, — 
4the connection of the parts as constituting a whole^-K>f the 
whole to the parts, and of the parts to each Other. 

5. Relations of causation, or the tendencies of bodies to 
produce or be followed by certain actions upon e^h other 
m certain circumstances. These refer chiefly to that uni- 
form sequence of events from which we derive otir idea of 
the one being the cause of the other. -But the class like* 
wise includes other relations arising ont of the same sub- 
ject ; such as the relation of two events as the joint cause? 
of a common effect, or the joint effects of a common cause ; 
or as forming links in a chain of siequences in which wo 
have -still to look for other events ks the true antecedents 
or final resulfs. It includes also that most importajit m'eh- 
tal process by which, from the properties of d known ef- 
fect, we infbr the j>owers and properties of an unknown 
cause. 

6. Relations of degree and proportion, as in those truths 
and relations which are the subjects of mathematics. 

7. The important question of moral relations, which 
does not properly belong to the present part of our ihqui- 
ry — including the relation of certain actions to the great 
standard of moral rectitude, and to those principles which 
bind men together in the harmonies of social and domestic 
i&teroourse. 

These appear to include the principal relations of things 
which the mind requires to investigate in an* intellectual 
pohit of view. The facts respecting them are acquired by 
attention and meftiory 7 but it is the province of reason to 
separate from the mass so acquired those which are inci- 
dental and temporary from those which are uniform, — ^to 
ascertain, for example; those characters by which a sub<* 
stance may be certainly recognised, — the symptoms by 

Third class! JbUtions of composition 9 Relations of ^usation ? What included f 
Relations of degree and proportioi\ 7 Moral relations ) Trovioce of reason,, as distinr 
gulshed from that of attention and memory 9 
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wluch a disease nuiy be distin^ished from other diseaien 
which resemble it,-— and the.actions which a substance may 
be confidently expected to produce upon other substanpes in 
particular circumstances. When the menial procegs re- 
quired for doing so is performed in a legitimate jpnanner, the 
deduction constitutes tnUh^ in regard to ihe particular point 
which i^ the immediate subject of it; when the contrary, it 
leads to fallacy or falsehood. Hence rea«K>n has sometimes 
been defined that exercise of mind by which we distinguish 
tri^th from falsehoyod. 

II. Having by the preceding processes ascertained the 
uniform tende];)cies of bodies to be followed b^ certain ac-' 
tions i^pon each, other, we bring these tendencies into ope- 
ration for the production of certain re&ult^. Hence reason 
has beea considered also to be that power by which we 
combine means .for accomplishing an end; but this, per- 
haps, may be regarded rather as the practical applici^tion 
of the knowledge to which reason leads uS, than as a pri« 
mary part of the province of reason itselil 

Hf. We coitipare mental impressions with external things, 
so as to correct the impressions of the mind in regard to the 
external world. Mental processes of the most important 
kind are connected with this application of reason. 

Reason or judgment, when duly exercised, conducts us 
through these various mental operations, and guides us to- 
wards the discovery of truth, ft doe's so by enabling us to 
compare facts with facts,' and events with events ; to weigh 
their relatioqs, bearings, ahjd tendencies ; and to assign to 
each circumstance its proper Weight and influence in the 
conclusions which we are to deduce from them. The person 
who does so we call a man of sound judgment, whose opi- 
nions and (Conclusions we receive with confidence. On the 
contrllry, we receive with distrust and suspicion the con- 
clusions of a man of an opposite character, who forms his 
opinions and deductions hastily, — that is, from a hmited 
number of facts, or a hasty afid imperfect examination of 

their relations. 

— ■ - . '. ^ — — 
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A distinction lias sometimes been made between the term 
reason, as used in the language of acience, and as enApioyed 
in the common aflairs jof life; but there seema to be no 
real ground for the distinction. 

Eeason, in the language of intellectual science, appears 
to be that process by which we jtfdge cerPectlj of the true 
and unifonh relations of facts, or events, and give to each 
circumstance Its due influence in the deductions. It is 
chiefly opposed to imagination, in whieh the mind is «!• 
lowed to ramble through chains of events whieh are con- 
nected by loose and' casual associations, leading to no true 
results. It is also "distinguished from simple memory^ in 
which Tacts or events are connected in the mind by certain 
principles of association, without a full view of their rela> 
tions. Thus, when we find a person remenH>ering an' ex- 
tensive collection of facts, and forming certain combinations 
among them, or deductions from them, without attending to 

goints of difieiejace which tend to other deductions, we say, 
is memory is better than his judgment. ** 
Reasoning, again, appears to be the eontinued exercise 
of reason, wb^n applied to the investig^ion of a particular 
subject, .or a certain series of facts of events, so' as to trace 
their relations or to establish a particular conclusion as de- 
duced from auch a series. This process, however, which 
is commonly called the discursive faculty, is to he distin- 
guished from the simple exercise of reason, it ought to be 
guided by reason ; that is, by a full view of the real rela- 
tions of the facts about which it is exercised ; but ^t is 
often allowed to .fix on a alight and partial view of them; 
or is applied ingeniously to discover relations of & particular 
kind onlyv Thus, we speak of a man who reasons closely, 
or with a correct attention to the real relations of tjiings, 
and the true weight of every fact in the investigation ; of 
another who reasons loosely, or who is led away by casual 
relations and partial views, affording no true deductions ; 
and of a third, who reasons ingeniously and plausibly, but 
not soundly,r^that is, who argues on one side of a question, . 
and contemplates facts in particular relations only, or as 

Distiaedan eommooly fiMda I Oround lor It t RMioa m oppoaed to louffination t 
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supporting^ particular opiHioos, neglecting those views of 
them which tend to a different conclusion. This art of in- 
genious reasoning or dis]^utati6n, accordingly, we shall af« 
terward have oecasion to show, is not only to he' distin- 
guished fr<>ia the sound exercise of reason or judgment, but 
is ofteii' found directly opposed to it. 

In the language of theology, reason is distinguished from ' 
revelation ; and means tiutt exerciire ^f the mind by which 
we deduce a certain knowledge of the Deity from the power 
and wisdom displayed in the woiics- of creation, apart from 
any direct revelation of his character and will. 

la the language of common - life, the mental process' 
which we termf reason or judgment appears to be the same, 
though^ diQ faets On which it is exefcised may be different: 
A reasonable- man is one who, both in the formation of his 
opinions and the* regulation of his eonducti gives the due 
weight «nd influence to 'all the facts and considerations 
which ought ^o influence his decision. A man of the op- 
posite character is one who takes up his' opinions upon 
slight^ partial, and- iBa^equato- grounds ,' add then cannot, 
or will not, admit the impression of facts' or arguments 
which are calculated to correct these unsound decluctions ; 
or who, in the regulation of his conduct, is led away by haisty 
impressions, or feeble and inadequate motives, without giv- 
ing due considetation to those which are Calculated to lead 
him into a different course. The formed we caH a reason- 
able, considerate, thinking man ; the latter-we'say is an 
unreasonable, inconsiderate man, who cannot or will not 
think. It also very often happens' that the latter, having 
formed his conolusiens, is obstinately ^tenacious of them; 
while the former is still open to the true and full impression 
of any new fact or argument that is proposed to him. So- 
lomon has expressed in a v^ry striking maaner the leading 
features of tWo such characters, namely, of the man who 
takes up opinions with little examination, and then adheres 
to them with inaccessible pertinacity ; and him who forma 
them only after full and candid examination, and with a 
clear conception of the 'grounds on which they are formed :-^ 

' \ J 

nStputatlon. Season aa dlatlngabhed from rerelatioaS Reason cantparod irith 
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'* The slugged is wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can reoder a reason." 

Jhe process (^ mind which we <;all reason or judfinent, 
therefore, seems to be essentially the sam^, whether it be 
applied to the investigatioa ^f truth, or -the affairs of com- 
mon life, hi both cases, it consists in comparing and weigh- 
ing facts, considerations, and motives, and deducing' from 
them conclusions, both as principles t>f belief and rules of 
conduct. In ^doing so, a man of «ound j^dgment proceeds 
with caution, and. with a due- consideration of M the facts 
which he ought to t^ke into the inquiry. Having formed 
his conclusions, he instill open to the influence of new facts, 
by which they may be corrected or modified ; but he is not 
to be shaken in Ins confidence by trivial statements or fri^- 
lous objections. Oppttsed to this there are two modifica* 
tions of character which present an in^westin^ subject for 
observs^tion^ ' Both form their conclusions hastily, and with- 
out due examination of the facts, and considerations which 
ought to influence them ; but their subsequent conduct is 
widely different. The one is. shaken in his conclusions by 
every .new fact th^t is presented to him,, and every slight 
objection that is brought against his inductions; and the 
consequence is, that his opinions and his principles of con- 
duct a.re constantly changing. She other, having framed 
bis opinions, though on grounds the most inadequate, ad* 
heres to them with inaeeessible firmness ; <|nd seems total* 
ly proof against the force of any lacts or arguments* that 
can be brought against them. The former is the more 
hopeful character of the two, his error consisting in a 
want of attention, rather than of judgment; or in a. ha- 
bit of framings his conclusions too hastily. By education 
or attention on his own part, his habit may be corrected in 
a greater or less degpree ; but the latter appears to labor 
under a radical defect of judgment,, which makes him insen- 
sible to the due force of the considerations and arguments 
which influence other men. In the affairs of life, the for- 
mer, af^er perhiips. committing various indiscretions, ac- 
quires wisdom from experience; that is, by having the fat- 
?acy of his conclusions in many instances forced upon him. 

' ■ ■ ' I T' ■ ■ - 
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The Tatter remains unchanged; retaining the same confi« 
dence in his own conclusions, and the same contempt for 
every thing that can be opposed to them. This unfortn« 
nate condition of mind, though it may have had Us origin 
in peeuliarity of mental constitution or deficient education, 
is fostered and increased by indulgence, and by a neglect of 
cultivating the important habit of calm and candid investi- 
gation. The man seems at last to become totally insensi- 
ble to the motives and evidences which influence other men ; 
and the more striking and convincing these are te others, 
the Ynore remarkable appears the condition of that mind 
which does not feel or estimate ih'eir importance. This 
state of mind is emphatically ascribed, in the sacred wri« 
tings, to the man who denies the existence of, a great First 
Cause :-^*' The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 6od.*' 
By some process of mind, known to himself, he has arrived 
at this conclusion ; and he is totally insehsible'to themani« 
fold evidence, whiek meets him wherever he^ turns his eye, 
of its futility and folly. And surely, if there be in human 
things an nffecting representation of a mind lost to ^very 
fuifietion of a healthy understanding, incapable of rising from 
efiects to causes, or bf tracing the relations of things,-^a 
mind deserted by its rightful guardian, and left the unpro- 
tected victim of every wild delusion that fluttws by,-^it is 
to* be found in him who, possessed of the senses of a living 
man, can stand before the fair fa<5e of creation, and say in 
his heart, •* There is no God." 

In every exercise of judgment, it is 4of essential impor- 
tance that tiie mind shall be entirely unbiassed by any per-' 
sonal feeling or emotion which miglit restrain or influence 
its decisions. Hence the difliculty we feel in deciding on 
a subject in which we are deeply interested,* especially if 
our inclinlitidns and the lacts and motives presented by the 
case be in any degree opposed to each othef . Thus, we 
speak of -a man who allows his feelings to influence his judg- 
ment ; and of another, of a cool head,^ who alldws no fee- 
ing to interfere with iiis decisions. Any particular emo« 
tioii, which has been deeply indulged and fostered, comes 

Results of the Uttei^ character. Inslancs mentioneil In the Bible 9 Circumstance o» 
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in this maimer toiiiflaence the judgment in a most extraor- 
dinary degree. It ii thus that a vitiated and depraved state 
of the moral feelings at last misleads the judgment, in re« 
^ard to the great principles of moral rectitude ; and termi- 
nates in a state of. mind emphatically described in the sa- 
cred writings, in which a man puts eyil for goad and good 
for evi], and is left to« the influence of strong delusion, so 
that he " believes a lie.'' This remarkable condition of 
the power of reasoning and judging we oaanot. refer ,to any 
principle with which we are acquaijited ; but wc^ mnst re- 
ceive it as a fact in the history of our moral constitution 
which is not to be questioned. A poet has sung, that vice, 
which at first is hated as. aU odious monster, is,, when seen 
too oft, endured^ then pitied, then embraced : and he has ^ 
only added his efvidence to a fact which has been received 
upon the testimony of the philosopher and the moralist in 
every age, and is acted upon as & fixed and uniform prin- 
ciple of our nature by all classes of men. . 

Upon the grounds which have been biiefiy referred to^ 
in the above observations, it will appear that the principles 
on which a man ^should form his opinions are essentially the 
same with those by which he^ought to regulate his conducL 
If this conclusion be admitted, it will' enable us ^ perceive 
the fallacy of a dogma which has qftei) been bro«4l[^t for- 
ward with much confidenoe, — ^that a man is not responsible^ 
for hi3 belief. When*^ taken abstractly, this is truei but in 
the practical application of it there id a great and danger- 
ous fallacy. In the opinions which a man forms on any 
particular subje(st, he. is indeed influenced, not by his own 
will, but by the facts or evidence by which the doctrines are 
supported ; and, in this sense, a man may justly be said not . 
to be responsible for his belief. But when we apply the 
principle to practical , purposes, and especially to tl^ose 
truths of religious belief Jto which the dogma has been point- 
ed, it may easily i)Q seen t^ b^ as. fallacious as it is danger- 
ous. A man is undoubtedly responsible for tlie care with 
wMch he has informed himself of the ^ts and evidences 
by which his belief on these subjects ought to be influ- 
enced ; and for the care and anxiety with which he gives to 

^ Keaponeibility oT a man for his belief? Common dogma in regard to ii ? in vvhn 
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each of these facts and evidences its due weight m the mt^ 
mentous inquiry. He is^ further responsible for any degree 
of that irittated and corrupted state of the moral feehngs by 
which his j\idgment may have been biassed, so as to pre- 
vent him from approaching the subject with the sincere de- 
sire for truth of a pure ^nd uncontatninated mind. If, in 
this s^nse, we say that a mati its not responsible for his be- 
lief, we niay quite as reasonably allege that he is not re- 
spoi^ible for his conduct^ because he chooses on some slight 
and partial grounds to frame for himself principles of ac- 
tion, without taking into consideration those fundamenta 
rules of mor^l jectitude by which mankind in general are 
expected to be influenced. We may as well dmtead that 
the man is not responsible for his conduct who, by long fa- 
miliarity with vice, has lost sight of its malignity, and has 
come to. a4)prove and love that which he once contemplated 
with abhorrence^ 

it appears, then, that the exercise of reason is precisely 
the same, and is 'guided hy the same laws, whether it be ap*. 
plied to the investigation of truth or to the regulation of 
conduct. The former is more particularly connected with 
the further prosecution of our inquiry : but the leading prin- 
ciples apply equally to the great questions of morals, and 
the important subject of religious belie£ la prosecuting 
the subject as a branch of intellectu \1 science, it seems to 
resolve itself into two parts : — 

I. The use of reason in the investigation of truth. 

IL The use of reason in correcting the impressions ol 
the mind in regard to external things. 

Before proceeding te these hranches of the subject, how- 
ever, this may perhaps be the prop^ place for again stat- 
ing, in a few words, th«it in the preceding observations my 
object has been to con$ne myself to facts, respecting the 
processes which the mind actually performs, without enter- 
ing on the question how it performs them. On this sub- 
lect we find great differences ttmong philosophers, which I 
have alluded to oAly in an incidental munner. Some ap- 
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pear te have spoken in too unqualified tenna reiqpecttng va^ 
rious and distinct faculties* of the mind, and have enu« 
werated a variety^ of theses corresponding to the various 
mental operatloiasw Ds. BrowQ, on the other hand, has fol* 
lowed a very different course, by referring all oiif mental 
processes to the two principles of simple wad relative sug- 
gestion. AccMcding to this eloquent and ingenious writ^, 
we have no direct voluntary power over the succession of 
our thovghts ; but these follow each other in consequence 
of certaii^ principles of suggestion, by which conceptions. 
in certain circumstances, call tip or suggest other co^€f» 
tion's, which ard in some manner related to them. . We have 
the power <m\y of fixing the mind more intensely upon some 
images of this series, when they arke, in consequence, of 
approving of them,^ as referring to some subject of thought 
which is before us, while we disapprove of others of the se- 
ries as less allied to it. The former become more fixed and 
vivid in consequence of this opprobatioUf while the latter 
are allowed to sii^c hack into pblivion. What systematic 
writers have calledthe faculty of conception is, according 
to this system, the simple presence in the mind of one of 
these suggested or recallect images. Memory is this sim- 
ple suggeillian combined with the impression of past time, 
in imagination, again^ which has been considered as a 
voluntary power of fprming conceptions qi images into new 
combinations by a peculiar mental process. Dr. Brown ,be- 
Kves that we have only the po'wer of perceiving images as 
they are brougpht up by established principles of suggestion, 
approving of some which thus become fixed, and disapprov- 
ing of others which thus pass away. In thus approving 
or disapproving of the suggested images, we are guided 
by a perception of their relation to any particular sub- 
jett which is before us, and which we may desire to cul- 
tivate or illustrate^ According to this writer, therefore, 
what is usually called conception is simple suggestion ; 
memory is iiimple snggestion with a feeling of past time ; 
hnagination is simple suggestion combined with desire- and 
with a perception of relation. The relative suggestion of 
Dr. Brown, again, is that perception of relations arising out 
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of the comparison of different facts" or objects which we 
have treated of under the more familiar name of judgment f 
and the mental process usually called abstraction he re- 
solves simply into a perception of resemblances. Various 
objections might be urged against this system ; and we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to doubt whether by means of it any 
thing has been gained to the science of mind« But the plan 
which I proposed to myself in this outline does net lead me 
into any consideration of it, or of those systems to which it 
IS opposed. My object has been simply to inquire what the 
mind does, without entering on the question hovy it does so. 
On this ground, the division which has been adopted of dis- 
tinct, mental operations, not distinct faculties, appears to be 
that best calculated for practical utility. 



« I. 

OF THE USE OF REASON IN THE INVESTICS-ATION OF TRUTH. 

In applying our reason to the investigation of truth in 
any department of knowledge, we are, in flie first place, to 
keep in mind that there are certain intuitive articles of be- 
lief which lie at the foundation of all reasoning. For, in 
every process of reasoning, we proceed by founding one 
step upon another 'which has gone before it ; and when we 
trace such a process backwards, we must arrive at certain 
truths which are recognised as fundamental, requiring no 
proof and admitting of none. These are usually called 
First Truths. They are not the result of any process of 
reasoning, but force themselves with a conviction of infalli- 
ble certainty upon every sound understanding, without re^ 
gard to its logical habits or powers of induction. The force 
of them is accordingly felt in an equal degree by all classes 
of. men ; and they are acted upon with absolute confidence 
m the daily transactions of life. This is a subject of great 
and extensive importance. The truths or articles of 

Remarka upon thia system f The foundatioA of all reasoolng? Name giren |i 
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belief which are referahle to it were briefty mentionciA n 
a former part of our inquiry ; they are chiefly the follow- 
ing-— 

I. A conviction of our own existence, as sentient and 
thinking beings ; and of mind, as something distinct from 
the functions of the body. From the first exercise of per- 
ception we acquire a knowledge of two things ; namely, 
the thing perceived, and the sentient being who perceives 
it. In the same manner, from the exercise of any mental 
operation, such as memory, we acquire an impression of the 
thing remeipbered, of an essence or principle which remem- 
bers it, and of this essence as something entirely distinct 
from any function of the body. This last conviction must 
be considered as a first truth, or intuitive article of belief, 
standing on the same ground with the other truths which 
are referable to this class. It does not, as was formerly 
Stated, rest upon any metaphysical or physiological argu- 
ment, but upon an appeal made to the conviction of every 
man who attends to what is passing within. It resolves 
itself into a consciousness of the various mentsd processes, 
impressions, and emotions, as referable to one permanent 
and unchanging essence, while the body is known to be in 
a constant state of change ; and of these processes n» being 
exercised without any necessary dependence upon present 
impressions from external things. Like other truths of 
this class, it is, consequently, unafiected by sophisms which 
are brought against it ; and the answer to these -docs not 
properly consist in any process of reasoning, but in this ap- 
peal to every man's absolute conviction. If brought into 
comparison, indeed, the evidence which we have for the ex- 
istence of mind is perhaps less liable to deception than that 
which we have for the existence of matter. 

IL A confidence in the evidence of our senses in regard 
to the existence and the properties of external things ; or a 
eonviction that they have a real existence independently of 
our sensations. We have formerly referred to a celebrated 
doctrine, by which it was maintained that the mind perceives 

How mknj classes f First f Intahlva conyiction 9 Nature and foundation of our li» 
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«Bty ite own ideas or impressions ; and that, consequently, 
we derive from our senses no evidence of the existence of 
external things. The only answer to such a sophism is« 
that a confidence in the evidence of our senses is a first 
truth, or intuitive principle of belief, admitting of no other 
proof than that which is derived from the universal con- 
viction of mankind. 

III. A confidence in our own mental processes ; that facts, 
for example, which are suggested to us by our memory re- 
ally occurred. 

IV. A belief in our personal identity. This is derived 
from the combined operation of consciousness and memory ; 
and it consists in a remembrance of past mental feelings, 
and a comparison of them with present feelings as belong- 
ing to the same sentient being. There were formerly many 
disputes on thh subject ; some maintaining -that \he notion 
of personal identity is inconsistent with the difier^nt states 
in which the mind exists at difierent times, as love and ha 
tred, joy and sorrow ; and also with the remarkable changes 
of character which often take place at different petiods of 
life. This 'was one of the sophisms of the schools, founded 
upon an obscure analogy with changes which take place in 
material things, and is not at all* appliciible to mind. The 
only answer to the paradefx is, that every maYi, under every 
variety of mental emotion, and every possible change of 
character, retains an absolute conviction that the sentient 
being whom he calls himself remains invariably the same ; 
and that in all the affairs of life, whether referringf to the 
past or the future, every man acts upon this conviction. 

V. A conviction that every event must have a cause, and 
a cause adequate to the efiect ; and that appearances, show- 
ing a correct adaptation of means to an end, indicate 'de- 
sign and intelligence in the cause. These, as fundamental 
truths, are quite distinct from the question relating to the 
connection of any two specified events as cause and efiect. 
The latter belongs to another part of our inquiry. 

Answer to sophisms against it? Third eonyiction? F<mrth conviction, relating to 
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VI. A cosnfidence in the uniformity of nature ; or, that 
the same substance will always exhibit the same charac- 
ters ; and that the same cause, under the same circumstan« 
ces, will always be followed by the same eiSect. 'This, as a 
first truth, is a fundamental and instinctive conviction. The 
province of experience, we have already seen, is to ascer- 
tain the particular events which are so connected as to be 
included under the law. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of nature is the founda- 
tion of all the calculations which we make lor the future in 
regard to our protection or comfort, or even for the continu- 
ance of our existence ; and without it the whole system of 
human things wpuld be thrown into inextricable confusion. 

It is referable to the two heads now stated ; namely, uni- 
formity of characters, and uniiprmity of sequences' or ope- 
rations. 

By uniformity of characters, in any substance, we mean 
that the substance will always continue to exhibit the same 
combination of characters ; so that, when we have ascer- 
tained its presence by some of them, we conclude that it 
also possesses the others. These characters may be nume- 
rous, and referable to various classes ; such as the botanical 
characters of a plant, the chemical properties of a mineral, 
sensible qualities of smell, taste, and color, and capabilities 
of action upon other bodies. Such is our jconfidence in 
the undeviating uniformity of nature, that whatever num- 
•ber of these qualities we have ascertained to belong to a 
substance, we expect to find in every specimen of it in all 
time coming. For example, I find a substance which, by 
its smell and color, I Know to be opium. Without any fur- 
ther information, I decide with confidence on its taste, its 
composition, its chemical affinity, its action on the huinan 
body, and the characters of the plant from which it was de« 
rived ;~ and 1 never calculate upon the possibility of being 
deceived in any of these particulars. ' 

Our confidence in the uniformity of the sequences or ope- 
rations o^ nature resolves itself into a conviction of the con- 
tinuance of that order which experience has shown us to 
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exist in a unifonn manner in the succession of phenomena. 
The conviction itself is an original or instinctive principle* 
felt and acted upon hy all classes of men in the daily tranflk 
actions of life^. It is from experience thai we learn the par* 
ticular cases to which we are warranted in applying it ; or, 
in oth^ words, the Buccessions of phenomena which, there 
is sufficient ground folr believing, have occurred in a certain 
order in time past. These we expect with perfect confi- 
dence to continue to be equally uniform, or to occur in the 
same order in time- to come. The error to be guarded 
against in such investigations is, assuming the past uniformi- 
ty of phenomena on insufficient grounds ; or, in other words, 
concluding that events have always' occurred in a certain 
order because we have seen them occur in that order in a 
few instances. A principle assumed in thii^ manner may 
of course disappoint us if applied to future phenomena ; but 
in this case there is no deviation from the uniformity of 
nature ; the error consisted in assuming such a uniformity 
where none existed. 

The uniformity of the sequences of phenomena is the 
foundation of our idea of causation in regard to these phe- 
nomena ; that is to say, when we have observed one event 
uniformly follow another event, we consider the first as 
cause, and the secopd as efiect ; and, when this relation has 
been ascertained to be uniform, we conclude that it will 
continue to be uniform ; or that the sam^ cause in the same 
circumstances will always be followed by the same ..effect. 
This expectation will of course disappoint us if we have 
assumed the relation on inadequate grounds ; or have con- 
sidered two events as cause and effect which harve been only 
accidentally combined in a few instances. To entitle us to 
assume that the relation will be uniform in time to come, 
we must have- full and adequate grounds for believing that 
It has been uniform in time past. 

In the great operations of nature a very extensive obser* 
▼ation often enables us to trace a remarkable uniformity 
even in regard to events which at first sight appear to be 
most irregular and uncertain* Thus, the mosi uncertain of 
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all things is human life, as £|tf as respects individuals ; but 
the doctrine of the continuance of life in regard to a large 
body of men is, by extensive observation, reduced almost to 
a certainty.' Nothing'is more uncertain than the proportion 
of males and females that shall be borh in one family ; but 
in great communities this also is uniform. There is much 
uncertainty in the character of different seasons, but there 
are facts which give probability to the conjecture that in a 
long series of years there may also be discovered a remark- 
able uniformity. An impression of this kind was carried so 
fax l>y. the ancients as to lead to the doctrine of the Annes 
Magnus, or Platonic year, in which it was believed that the 
whole series of human events would be acted over again. 

The uniform successions of phenomena are, with reason- 
able care, easily ascertained in regard to material things ; 
and when they are ascertained, we rely upon their uniform 
continuance ; or, if we find a deviation in any instance, we 
easily ascertain the incidental cause by which the sequence 
is interrupted, and c^^an provide against the interference of 
the same or any similar cause in future instances. There is 
greater uncertainty when our researches refer to the pheno- 
mena of mind, or the actions of living bodies. The causes 
of this uncertainty were formerly mention^* It arises 
partly from the greater difficulty of ascertaining the true 
relations ; that is, of tracing causes to their true effects, and 
efiects to their true causes ; and partly from the tendency 
to these being interrupted in future instances by some new 
cause, in regard to which we cannot calculate either the 
existence or the precise efilects. Hence, for example, the 
uncertainty ef human laws ; one of the contingencies by 
which they are interrupted being 4he chances of evading 
hem. If we could .conceive a case in which every crime was 
with certainty detected, and every criminal brought to pu- 
nishment, it is probable that the efiect of human laws would 
be nearly as certain as the operation of material causes. But 
the criminal, in the first instance, calculates on the chance 
of evading detection, and, even in the event of detection, of 
escaping punishment; and thus the tendency of the wisest 
laws is constantly interrupted in a manner which no human 
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wisdom can Calculate upon or prevent. There is often a 
similar uncertainty* in human character in other situations : 
for example, in judging how an individual will act in 
particular circumstances, or he influenced hy particular 
motives ; for a motive which we have found to induce a 
particular line of conduct in one individual may fail in 
producing the same result in another, being prevented by 
circumstances in his moral condition which entirely elude 
our observation. 

Yet there is a uniformity in moral phenomena which, 
though it may be ascertained with greater difficulty than 
the order oi natural -phen6mena, we calculate upon with 
similar confidence when it has been ascertained. Thus, a 
man may haVe acquired such a character for integrity, that 
we rely upon his integrity in any situation in which he may 
be placed, with the same confidence with which we rely on 
the uniformity of nature ; and there is a man distinguished 
by veracity and fidelity to his promise, of whom we say, in 
common language, that his word is as good as his bond. 
In such examples as these, indeed, our confidence is found- 
ed, not upon any laws which have been observed in regard 
to the whole species, but en a uniformity which has been 
observed in regard to the individuals, or rather a class to 
which the individuals belong. There are also, however, 
laws which apply to mankind in general, and on •which 
we rely as far as they go, — ^namely, principles of conduct 
in which we confide, as regulating every man of a sane 
mind, whatever may be our knowledge of his previous 
habits of judging or acting. It is in this manner, for ex« 
ample, as formerly stated, that we regulate our confidence 
in testimony. If a man who is either a stranger to us or 
bears a character of doubtful veracity, relates circumstances 
which tend greatly to promote his own purposes, we cal- 
culate on the probability of fabrication, and reject his testi- 
mony; and if we even suspect that he has a purpose to 
serve, a similar impression is produced. If, on the contra- 
ry, we are satisfied that the circumstances are indifferent 
to him, and that he has no purpose to answer, we give 
greater credit to his testimony. If, further than this, we 
-- 
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perceive that the statement operates against himself, con- 
veying an imputation against his own conduct, or exposing 
him to contempt, ridicule, or personal injury, we are satis- 
fied that nothing could make him adhere to 'such a testimo- 
ny but an honest conviction of its truth. Under the former 
circumstances, we believe only a man whom we consider as 
a person of known and established veracity ; under the lat- 
ter, we believe any man whom we consider to be ef a sane 
mind. Thus, in both instances, we proceed upon a certain 
uniformity of moral phenomena ; only that we refer them 
to two Classes, — ^namely, one which is ascertained to be 
uniform in regard to the whole species, and another which 
18' uniform only in regard to a certain order, that is, all men 
of integrity and veracity. In the one case, we rely upon 
the uniformity in every instance ; in the other, we do not 
rely upon it until we are satisfied that the individual exam- 
ple belongs to that order in which the othqr kind of moral 
uniformity has been ascertained. 

There are other inquiries closely connected with the 
uniformity of moral relations 1 bat at present we must al- 
lude to them very briefly. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that there are -moral causes, that is, truths and mo- 
tives, which have a tendency to influence human volition 
and human conduct with a uniformity similar to that with 
which^ physical agents produce their actions upon each 
other. These pAoral causes, indeed, do not operate in 
every instance, or in all circumstances; but neither do 
physical causes. Substances in chemistry, for example 
have certain tendencies to act upon each other, which are 
ttfxiform and necessary; but no action takes place unles^ 
the substances ave brought into certain circumstances which 
are required for bringing these tendencies into operation. 
They must, in the first place, be brought into contact ; 
and, besides this, many of them require other collateral 
circumstances, as a particular temperature, or a particular 
state of concentration or dilation. It is the same with 
moral causeil : their tendencies are uniform, and there are 
principles in the mind of man which these are adapted for 
■ -'■■' - - 
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acting upon. But they Te<}uire certain circumstances in 
the man on whom they are expected to act, without which 
they produce no influence upon him. It is necessary, for 
example, that he he fully informed in regard to them as 
truths; and that his attention be directed to them with 
such a degree of intensity as shall bring him fully under 
their influence as statements addressed to his understand- 
ing; also, that* there be a certain healthy state of his 
moral feelings, — for this has a most extensive influence 
on the due operation of moral causes. Without these the 
most powerful moral causes may produce no eflfect upon 
a man ; as the most active chemical agents may fail en- 
tirely of their actions, if the substances are not placed in 
the requisite circumstances of temperature, dilution, or 
concentration. 

These consideration^ seem to bear an important refer- 
ence to a question which has been much argued, namely, 
that respecting liberty, necessity, and the freedom of the 
will. On a subject on which some of the wisest and the 
best of men have been found on opposite sides, I would ex- 
press myself with becoming caution and diflidence;^ but 
perhaps some of the obscurity in which the question has 
been involved arises from the want of a «lear definition of 
the terms in which it has been argued ; and by not fully 
distinguishing between toill or simple voHtum^ and desire or 
inclirmtion. Will, or simple volition, is the state of mind 
which immediately precedes action ; and the action follow- 
ing upon this is not only free, but it is absolutely impossible 
to suppose it should be otherwise. A man Is not only free 
to do what he wills, but we cannot conceive a case in which 
he could exert a power of not doing what he wills, or of 
doing what he wills not. Impulse or restraint from with- 
out, acting upon his bodily >}rgans, could alone interfere 
with his following, in this sense, the tendency of his will, 
or simple volition. The only idea, indeed, that we can 
form of free agency, or freedom of the will, is, that it -con- 
sists in a man being able to do what he wills, or to ab- 
stain from doing what he wills not. Necessary agency, on 
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the other hand, would consist in the man being compelled, 
by a force from wUhout, to do what he wills not, or pre- 
vented from doing what he wills. 

The real bearing of the inqairy does not lie in this con- 
nection between the volition and the act, but in the orighi 
or cause of the volition, or in the connection between the 
volition and the desire ;. and this will be seen to be entirely 
distinct. A man,> for example, may desire, or have- an in- 
clination to, that which he has not the power to will ; be- 
cause he may be under the influence of motives and princi- 
ples which prevent the inclination from being followed by 
volition, with as absolute a necessity as we observe in the 
sequences of natural phenomena. Thus, also, wc may say 
to a man of strict integrity and virtue that he has not the 
power to commit murder or robbery, or any act of gross 
injustice or oppression. He may reply that he has the 
power to do it if he willed ; and this is granted, for this 
is free agency ; but it is not the question in dispute. We 
do not say that he has not the power to do any or all of 
these acts if he willed, but that he has not the power to 
will such deeds. ■ He is under the influence of motives and 
principles which make it as much a matter of necessity for 
Aim not to will such acts, as it is for a stone not to rise from 
the earth's surface contrary to its gravity. Such a neces- 
sity as this, if we must retain the term, so. far fropa being 
unfavorable to the interests of virtue and morals, or op- 
posed to the practice of exhorting men to virtue, seems, on 
the contrary, to hold out the strongesit encouragement in 
doing so ; and to be, in fact, the only scheme on which we 
can expect an argument or niotive to have any influence 
upon human conduct. For it represents man as possessed 
of certain uniform principles in his nature which are capa- 
ble of being acted upon by certain moral oauses, truths, 
laws, or motives, with a uniformity similar to that which 
we observe in physical phenomena, provided he caa be 
brought under their influence, and into those circumstances 
which are required for their due operation. These cir- 
cumstances are, — that the moral causes, laws, motives, or 
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truths^ shall be brought before his understanding ; that he 
shall direct his attention to them with suitable intensity ; 
and that he is free from that degree of corruption of his 
moral feelings, or any of those distorted moral habits which 
we know to produce a most extensive influence on the ope- 
ration of moral causes. To suppose a kind of mor&l liberty 
opposed to such a necessity as this, would- be to represent 
man as a being possessed of no fixed or uniform principles, 
—not to be calculated upon as to his conduct in any in- 
staace,^^ — and not capable of being acted upon by any motive 
or princijsle except the blind caprice of the moment. To 
endeavor to act upon such a being, by persuading him to 
virtue or dissuading him from vice, would be like expecting 
fixed results in chemistry, by bringing substances to act 
upon each other, the actions of which we had previously 
found to be without any kind of uniformity. This is, in 
fact, precisely the situation of the maniac, whom, accord- 
ingly, we never expect to guide or influence by motives or 
arguments, but by external restraint. He may act harm- 
lessly, or he may act mischievously ; but we never can cal- 
culate upon his actions in any one instance ; we therefore 
shut him up, so as to prevent him from being dangerous to 
the community. 

Necessity, then, as applied to the operation of moral 
causes, appears simply to correspond with the uniformity 
which we observe in the operation of physical causes. We 
calculate that a man of a certain character will act in a par- 
ticular manner in particular circumstances, or that he will 
be ucted upon in- a certain manner by particular truths and 
motives, when they are presented to him, by a principle 
of uniformity similar to that with which we expect an acid 
to act in a particular manner upon an alkali. The action 
of the acid we know to be uniform, but we know also, that 
no action will take place till the substances are brought 
fully in contact, and in certain circumstances which are 
required for their action ; — and the action of moral causes 
is uniform, but they exert no influence xm a man till he is 
fully acquainted with them,— directs his attention to them 
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vdth suitable care, — and is besides in a certain iiealthy 
state of moral feeling. It is thus that we calculate on the 
full and uniform operation of moral causes on some indi- 
viduals, and not on others ; namely, by having previously 
ascertained that the former are in those intellectual and 
moral circumslj^nces which are required for their action. 
When, in another individual, we fiQd these causes fail in 
their natural actions, we endeavor, as far as may be in 
our power, to supply those collateral circumstances, — ^by 
instructing him in the facts,' truths, or motives ; — by rousing 
his attention to their importance ; — by impressing them 
upon him in their strongest characters, and by all such ar- 
guments and representations as we think calculated to fix 
the impression. All this we do under a conviction, that 
these causes have a certain, fixed, uniform, or necessary 
action, in regard to human volition and human conduct ; 
and it is this conviction which encourages us to persevere 
•in our attempts to bring the individual under their influence. 
If we had not this conviction, we should abandon the Isit- 
tempt as altogether hopeless; because we could have no 
ground on which 'to form any calculation, imd no rules to 
guide us in our measures. Precisely in the same manner, 
when we find a chemical agent fail of the effect which we 
expect from it, we add it in larger quantity, or in an in- 
creased state of concentration, or at a higher temperature, 
or with some other change of circumstances calculated 
to favor its action; and we persevere in these measures, 
under a conviction that its action is perfectly uniform or 
necessary, and will take place whenever these circumstances 
have been provided for. On the same principle, we see 
how blame may attach to the intelligent agent in both 
cases, though the actions of the. causes are uniform and 
necessary. Such is the action of chemical agents,— but 
blame may attach to the chemist who has not provided 
them in the necessary circumstances as to quantity, con- 
centration, and temperature. Such is the action of moral 
causes, — ^but deep guilt may attach to the moral agent, who 
has been proof against their influence. There is guilt in 
ignorance, when knowledge was within his reach y — there 
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a8 guilt in heedless iiiattention, when truths and motives of 
the highest interest claimed his serious consideration ; — 
there is guilt in that corruption of his moral feelings which 
impedes the action of moral causes, hecause this has origi- 
nated, in a great measure, in €L course of vicious desires, 
and vicious conduct, hy which the mind, familiarized with 
vice, has gradually lost sight of its malignity. During the 
whole of this course* also, the man felt that he was a free 
agent ; . that Y^e had power to pursue the course which he 
followed, and that he had power to refrain from it. When 
a particular desire was first present to his mind^ he bad the 
power immediately to act with a view to its accomplish- 
ment ; or he had the power to abstain from acting, and to 
diiect his attention more fuUy to the various considerations 
and motives which were calculated, to guide his determina- 
tion. In acting as he did, he not only withheld his atten- 
tion from those truths which were thus cftlculated to ope- 
rate upon him as a moral being ; but he did still more direct 
violence to afi inipulse within, which warned him that be 
Was wandering from the path of rectitude. The state of 
moral feeting which gradually results from this habitual 
violation of the indications of conscience, and this habitual 
neglect of the serious consideration of moral causes, every 
individual must feel to be attended with moral guilt. The 
effect of it ih not only to prevent the due operation of moral 
causes on his future voliUons, but even to vitiate and 4is* 
tort the judgment itself, respecting the great principles of 
moral rectitude. Without attempting any explanation of 
this remarkable' condition of the mental functions, its actual 
existence must be received a» a fact in the constitution of 
human nature, which cannot be called in que&tion ; and it 
ofiers one of the most remarkable phenomena that can be 
presented to him who turns his attention to the moral eco- 
nomy of man. ' 

Before concluding this incidental allusiop to a much con- 
troverted subject, I may be allowed to remark, that the 
term necessity, as applied to moral phenomena, is not for- 
tunate, and perhaps not philosophical; and something 
would perhaps be gained in conducting the inquiry, if, for' 
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necessity, we were to substitute uniformity. In strict pro- 
priety , indeed, the terms necessity and necessary ought to 
be applied only to mathematical truth. Of physical rela- 
tions, all that We know is the fact of their anifarmity ; and 
at would appear equally philosophical to apply the sam« 
term to mental phenomena. On this principle, therefore, 
we should say, that the tendency of moral causes or mo- 
tives is not necessary, but uniform ; and that on this de- 
pends all our confidence in the uniformity of liuman cha- 
racter, and in the power of truths, motives, or arguments, 
to produce particular resuks on^human conduct. To sup- 
pose the mind possessed of a power of determining, apart 
from all the influence of moral causes or motives, would be 
to overthrow this confidence, and to reduce our whole cal- 
culations on human character to conjecture and uncertain- 
ty. When, indeed, we talk of a self-determining power of 
the will, we seem to use a combination of words without 
any definite meaning. For the will is not distinct from the 
being who wills ; and to speak of an individual determining 
his will, is only saying, in other words, that he wjlk. He 
wills some act for some reason, which is known to himself; 
if communicated to another, the reason might 4iot appear a 
satisfactory one; but still it is to him the reason which in- 
duced him jto will the act, and this appears to be all that we 
can make of the subject. A power of determining, without 
any reason, appears to be not only unphilosophical, but, in 
point of fact, inapplicable to any conceivable case. Igno- 
rance, inattention, or gross perversion of the moral feelings 
may make th^ worse reason appear the better ; but we 
cannot conceive a case, in which an individual could exert 
a power of determining without any reason, or according 
to what appears to him at the time to be a weaker reason, 
in opposition to one which appears a stronger. It will also, 
I think, be found that the warmest advocates for philosophi- 
cal liberty, and a self-determining power, in actual practice 
recognise as much as others the principle of the uniformity 
of moral causes. Thus, if we find a person acting in a 
manner widely different from that which we expected from 
him, all men concur in saying, ** what motive could induce 

Proposed Btibstitute ? Self-'determining power of the will 7 Objectiona to that Ian' 
gvmge I Uniformity of moral causes admitted in practice 7 
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him to act in that manner?" and if we cannot reconcile. his 
conduct to any conceivable motive, we sayj " it really looks 
like insanity." Another may remark, " his con(iuct indi- 
cates a singular want .of consideration ;" thus clearly re-, 
cognising the existence of certain motives or moral causes, 
which would have led the man into a different line of con- 
duct, had he allowed his attention to fix upon them. The 
doctrine of a self-d^ermini^g power should remove every 
difficulty in such a case to those who believe in it ; but I 
am not aware that it ever was made- use of for such a pur- 
pose. It will also be found to agree with the universal 
conviction of mankind, that the circumstance which gives 
to an action the character of merit or demerit is entirely 
the motive from which it was done ; and that if we could 
conceive such a thipg as an action performec} by the im- 
pulse of a free self-determining power apart from any influ- 
ence of motives or moral causes, no man of sane mind 
would for a moment allow to such an act the character of 
virtue. On the contrary, it is familial to every one, that 
we often find in a man's motive an excuse for conduct ia 
which we think he has acted wrong. We say, he erred in 
judgment, but his motive was good; and this mode of 
reasoning meets with the cordial cpncurrence of the whole 
mass of mankind. 



The First TruthSi qt intuitive principles of helief, 
which have been the subject of the preceding observations^ 
are o'f the utmost practical importance, as they furnish the 
true and only answer to many of the sophisms of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, and to many sceptical arguments of more 
modern times. They admit of no other evidence than an 
appeal to the consciousness of every man, that he does and 
must believe them. " We believe them," says Dr. Brown, 
" because it is impossible not to believe them." ** In all 
these cases," says Mr. Stewart, "the only account that 
can be given of our belief is, that it forms a necessary part 
" •• \ ■' ■ ■ ' - 

Eiidence of it 7 Moral character of an action without motive} Only oddenct «f 
llieae First Truths 7 Dr. Brown's remark 9 
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of our constitQtion, against which metaphyBicians may ar- 
gue, 80 as to perplex Ike judgment, but of uhich it is im- 
possible to divest ourselves for a moment, when we are 
called to employ our reason, either in the business of life or 
in the pursuits of science." 

It is likewise to be kept in mind, as was formerly stated, 
that our idea of reasoning necessarily supposes the existence 
of a certain number of truths, which require and admit of 
no evidence. The maxim, indeed, is as oM as the days of 
Aristotle, and has never been called in question, " that, ex- 
cept some first principles be taken for granted, there can be 
i^either reason nor reasoning; that it is impossible that 
every truth should admit of proof, otherwise proof would 
eJttend in infinitum^ which is incompatible with its nature ; 
and that, if ever me^ attempt to prove a first principle, it 
is because they are ignorant of the nature of proof."* As 
these truths, therefore, do not admit of being callied in 
question by any sound understanding, neither do they ad- 
mit of being supported by amy process of reasoning ; and, 
when paradoxes or sophisms in opposition to them are 
proposed, any attempt to argue with sufch, upon logical 
principles, only leads to discussions as absurd as them- 
selves. Of attempts of both kinds many examples are to 
be met with among the writers of the sixteenth arid seven- 
teenth centuries, as Des Cartes and llobbes; and even some 
eminent persons, of more modern times, are not entirely 
free from them. Thus, I>es Cartes, Malebranche, and 
others, thought it necessary to prove that external objects, 
and the sentient beings with whom we are connected, have 
a real existence whether we think of them or not, and are 
not merely ideas in our own mihds« Berkeley showed the 
weakness of this argument, and on thi^ founded the well- 
known doctrine by which he denied the real existence of 
material things. 

Many of the 'dogmas of modem sophistical writers, such 
as Mr. Hume, have consisted of attempts to overturn, by 
processes of argument, these fundamental or first truths. 

• AriatoUe'a Metaphysics, book ir. 

Mr. Stewart's remark ? Impossibility of reasoning without the admission of such 
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Qn the other haad, the unsatisfactory natuie of some of 
the replies to these sophismS) depends upon the attempts to 
pombat them having been made by reasoinings, of which 
the subject is not susceptible. For these principles admit 
of BO proof by processes of reasoning, and, consequeQtly, 
are in no degree afiected by demonstrations of the fiallacy 
of attempts to establish them by such processes. An inte- 
resting illustration of this has been reserved by Mr. Stew- 
art, in a correspondence between Mr. Hume and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot.'*'' " From the reply to this letter," says Mr. Stew- 
art, "by Mr. Hume's very ingenious and accomplished 
correspondent, we learn that he had drawn from Mr. 
Hume's metaphysical discussions the only sound and philo- 
sophical inference : that the .lameness of the proofs ofiered 
by Des Cartes and his successors, of some fundamental 
truths, universally acloiowledged by mankind, proceeded, 
not from any defect in the evidence, but, on the contrary, 
from their being -self-evident, and consequently unsuscepti- 
ble of demonstration." The siame view of Mr. Hume's 
sceptical reasonings was taken by other eminent persons, 
by whom his system was attacked, particularly Eeid, 
Beattie, and Oswald ; and -on the continent, the nature and 
importance of these £rst truths had been at an earlier 
period illustrated in a full and able manner by father Buf- 
fier. 

Various characters have been proposed, by which these 
primary and fundamental truths tnay be .distinguished. One 
of those given by father Busier appears to be the best, 
and to be alone sufficient tq identify them. It is, that their 
practical influence extends even to persons who aflect to 
dispute their authority ; in other words, that in all the 
affairs of life, the most sceptical philosopher acts, as much 
as the mass of mankind, upon the absolute belief of these 
truths. Let a person of this description, for e^Laraple, be 
contending very keenly, in regard to something which 
deeply concerns iiis interest or his comfort, he would scarce- 
ly be satisfied by being told, that the thipg about which 

• thtroductory Essay to the Appendix of the Eneyelopeedia BritanniGa. 
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he contends has no real existence, and that he who con- 
tends about it so eagerly is himself a nonenity, or, at best, 
nothing more than an idea. Let him be taking cognizance 
of an ofience committed against liim ten years ago, he 
never doubts that he is 3till the person against whom the 
offence was committed. Let him lay plans for future ad- 
vantage or comfort, it is done under a full conviction that 
he is still to continue the individual who may enjoy them. 
Has a building started up on his premfses,' which he did not 
expect to see, he immediately asks who ordered the ma- 
sons, and would be very ill-satisfied by being told, that the 
thing had appeared Without any known cause, by a fortui- 
tous combination of atonis. However much he may reason 
to the contrary, he shows no doubt, In his own practice, 
that every event must have an adequate cause. The same 
mode of reasoning will be seen to apply to the other truths 
which belong to the class under consideration, naftiely, that 
those who argue against them aet in all eases on a belief 
of their truth. 

The. distinction between a process of reasoning and the 
act of the mind in arriving at these fundamental and in- 
stinctive truths, is a principle of the utmost practical im- 
portance. For a chain of correct • reasoning requires logi- 
cal habits, and a certain cultivation of the menial powers ; 
and, consequently, it is confined to a comparatively small 
number of mankind. But the process here referred to is 
the spontaneous and immediate induction of the untutored 
mind, and a correct exercise of it requires only that the 
mind shall not be debased by depravity, nor bewildered by 
the refinements of a false philosophy.' The truths which 
we derive from it accordingly do not concern the pbiloso- 
4>her alone, but are of daily an'd essential importance to 
ihe whole class of mankind. X<et us take, for example, the 
principle referred to under the fifth head, namely, our intui- 
tive conviction that every change or event must have an 
adequate cause. This is a principle of daily application, 
and one^ which is acted upon with absolute confidence in 
the ordinary affairs tif life by all classes of men. <By the 

Practical admiaslaQfl of them in varioua casei ? Important diatinction i What es* 
•ential to correct reasoning ?-— to intuitiTe belief? UniterBal Inflnence of these truths 1 
Example, inferring a cause from an effect. 
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imfnediate atfd uncoaseious exercise of it, we infer the skill 
of one workman- from works indicating skill, and the vigor 
of another from works indicating strength. We infer fronv 
every work, not only a cause, hut a cause which, both in 
degree and kind, is exactly proportioned to the effect pro** 
duced. From a chronometer, which varies only a second 
in a year, we infer exquisite skill in the artist ; and from 
the construction of t5»e pyramids of Egypt, the unfted 
strength of a multitude of nien. We never supposed for a 
moment that the minute skill of the artist raised the pyra- 
mid, or that the united force of the multitude constructed 
the chronometer ; still less, that these monuments of art 
started into their present condition without a cause. We 
infer with absolute certainty -in both cases aft adequate 
cause ; that is, a cause distinguished in the one case by de« 
sign and mechanical power, in the other, by design, adap- 
tation, and exquisite skill. 

The principle w^hich is thus acted upon, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, with a conviction of infallible certainty, is 
precisely the same by which, from the stupendous works 
of creation, we infer by the most sknple step of reasoning 
the existence of a great First Cause. This cause also we 
conclude to be a designing and intelligent mind, infinite in 
wisdom and boundless in power ; and by a very slight and 
natural extension of the same, principle, we arrive with 
equal certainty at the conviction of this cause being the 
first, — ^not arising out pf any thing preceding it, conse* 
quently self-oxistent and eternal. All this is not such a 
process of reasoning as requires logical habits, and admits 
of debate, deliberation, or doubt ; — Ble metaphysician may 
bewilder himself in its very simplicity ; but the uncontami- 
nated mind finds its way to the eonclusion with unerring cer- 
tainty, and with a conviction which is felt to be not only 
satisfactory, but irresistible. 



When we proceed from these first or intuitive articles of 
belief to the further investigation of truth in any department 
of knowledge, various mental processes are brought into 

InsUmcea in commoa lift f Ingumce in refurd to Um works of creation. 
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epelation ; Iwt 4n regard to all of them res&oa i$ oixr ulti- 
mate guide in judging whether they ace performed in a le- 
gitimate manner, and upon princiiHes calculated to lead to 
the dkieovery of truth. These proccBaes may be ehiefly 
referred to the foUowmg heade :-^ 

I. To make a careful collection of facts relating to the 
subject, and to abstain from deducing any conclusions till 
we have, before us such a series as seems calculated to war- 
rant them» The first operation of reason therefore is, to 
judge when we have a sufficient number of facts for this 
purpose. 

II. To separate from the mass those facts which are con- 
nected with it incidentally, and to retain those only which 
we have reason to consider as uniform and essential. In 
some sciences this is accomplished by repeated and varied 
experiments ; and in those aepartmehts which do not admit 
of this, it 18 done by oautious and extensive observation. 
Our object in i»oth cases is to ascertain how many of the 
circumstances observed, and what particular combinations 
of them uniformly accompany each other« or are really con- 
nected with the ef!ects which are produced. In this care« 
ful clearing of our statement from all incidental oombina- 
tions consists that faithful observation of nature which forms 
the first step in every scientific investigation. It is oppos- 
ed to two errors, both equally to be avoided, namely, leav- 
ing out of view, or not assigning ^n adequate value to, im- 
portant and essential facts ; and giving a place and an im- 
portance to those which Are incidental and trivial* In eve- 
ry scientific investigation this is a process of the utmost 
importance ; and there is another nearly connected with it, 
namely, to judge of the authenticity of the facts. This al- 
so is a mental process of the utmost delicacy. In conduct- 
ing it, there are two extremes from whicli the exercise of 
sound judgment ought equally to guard us, namely, receiv- 
ing facts upon imperfect evidence^ and rejecting those which 
hav« a sufficient title to credit ; in other words, credulity 
and scepticism. Both these extremes are equally unwor- 
thy of a mind which is guided by sound reason. 

Claasification of mental proceasM necessary for the investigation of truth ? First 
liead ; collecting iaeta. Stoond head ; selecting those which are wsentitl. Two ei^ 
^rs to be avoided 7 Tvro e Areraet 'm, regard to the adratasioo of 6cts 7 
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ill. To compare factsr with each otheri so lur to trae^ 
their resembhiaces, or to ascertain those characters or pro- 
perties in which a certain number «f facts or substances 
agree. We thus arsaiige them into elasses, genera, and 
species. 

.• 

IV. To eompan} facts or events with each other, so as 
to trace their relations and sequences ; especially that re- 
lation of uniform sequence on which is founded our notion 
of cause and effect. This delicate and most important pro 
cess consists entirely in a patient observation of facts, and 
of their relation to each other. When, in a certain num- 
ber of instances, w^ ^nd two events following one another 
without any exception, we come to coiisider the sequence 
as uniform, and call the'^one cause, and the other effect ,'.and 
when, in other instances, we are disappointed in finding auch 
a succession, this confidence is shaken, unless we can dis- 
cover a cause by which the sequence was interrupted. 
Reason, acting upon extensive observation, must here guide 
us ; on the ooe hand to judge of the uiiifornuty of the se- 
quences, and, on the other, to account for apparent devia* 
tions. 

y. *to review an ^ctensive collection of fiscts, so as to 
discover some general fact common to the whole. This is 
the process which we call generalizing, or the induction of 
a general principle. The result of it is the last and greatest 
object of human science, and that to which all the other 
steps are preliminary and subservient. An ordinary mind 
is satisfied with the observation of facts as they pass before 
it, and those obvious relations which obtrude themselves up- 
on its notice ; but the philosopher analyzes the phenomena, 
and thus discovers ^heir more minute relations. His ge- 
nius is distinguished above the industry of the mere observer 
of facts, when he thi^s traces principles of accordance 
among facts which, to the vulgar eye, appear remote and 
dissimilar, A remarkable example of this is familiar to 
every one. Between the fall of an apple from a tree and 
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the motiom of the heavenly bodies a common mind would 
have been long ere it discovef ed any kind of relation ; but 
on such a relation Newton founded those grand principles 
by which he brought to light the order and harmony of the 
universe. For it was this simple fact that first suggested 
to him the great prinoiple of physical science, that matter 
attracts matter in the reciprocal ratio of their masses. 

In a practical view, these processes inay be referred to 
three heads, — ^namely, collecting authentic ' facts, — tracing 
causation, — and deducing general principles. Here vari- 
ous mental operations are brought into action, especially 
attention, memory, conception, and abstraction ; but it is 
the province of reason to judge whether these are conduct- 
ed in a legitimate manner, or, ip other words, to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. It may, therefore, be important to 
keep in mind what those circumstances are in which consist 
truth and falsehood, in reference to any department ot 
knowledge. * 

I. In collecting facts^ it is required in the first place that 
they shall be authentic ; secondly, that the statement shall 
include a full and fair view of all the circumstances which 
ought to be takeh into our investigation of the case ; and 
thirdly, that it shall not include any facts which are not 
connected with the subject, or whose connection is only in- 
eidental. -When we have thus formed a collection of iacts, 
authentic, full, and essential, the statement, in as far as re- 
lates to the facts, constitutes truth. When any of the facts 
are not authentic ; when important facts are left out of the 
statement, or misrepresented ; or when facts are taken into 
it which, though true, have no real relation to the subject ; 
this constitutes fallacy or falsehood. 

II. In considering two events as connected in the man- 
ner of cause and effect ; when this relation is deduced from 
a full and extensive observation of the sequence being uni- 
form, — this is truth. When it is assumed upon inadequate 
grounds, that is, from the observation of a connection which 
is only incidental or limited, — ^this is either falsehood or hy- 

* I 
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putkesis; for tbe jelation may be assumed upon groundn 
which, though not actually false, are yei not sufficient to 
establish it as true-r-namely, on observation which is too 
limited in extent. This is conjecture or hypothesis ; and it 
is in some cases a legitimate process, provided it be used 
only as a guide for further observation, and be not received 
as trub until sUch observation, shall have been sufficient tr* 
confirm it. 

III. In deducing from a latge collection of facts a gene- 
ral fact or general principle ; when this induction is made 
from a full examination of all the individual cases to which 
the. general fact is meant to apply, and actually does apply 
to them all, — this is truth. When it is deduced from a small 
number of observations, and extended to others to which it 
does not apply, — this i» falsehood. As in the former case, 
however, a general principle may be produced hypothetic 
csvlly or by conjecture ; that is, it may be assumed as gene- 
ral so far as we at present know. This process is often le- 
gitimate and useful as a guide in further inquiry, if it be 
employed for this purpose only, and the result be not re- 
ceived as truth until it be established by sufficient observa- 
tion. A great and not unfrequent error is, that when such 
hypothetical principles are proposed in. a confident manner, 
they are very often received as true ; and the consequence 
is, that a degree of observation is required for exposing their 
fallacy, perhaps as extensive as, if properly etnployed, might 
have been sufficient to discover the truth. Tho'se who are 
acquainted with the history of medical doctrines will be best 
able to judge of the accuracy of this observation, and to 
estimate the extensive influence which this error has had in 
retarding the progress of medical science. 

The proper rules to be observed, in deducing a general 
principle, are therefore opposed, in the first place, to the er- 
ror of hasty generalizing, or deducing such a principle from 
a limited number of facts. They are further opposed to 
another error, prevalent in the hypothetical systems of the 
old philosophy, by which phenomena were referred to prin- 
ciples altogether fictitious and imaginary, or, in other words, 

Principles to be olwerred in deducing general laws. False deductions. Hypothesis t 
lis legitimate use 9 Abuse of it 7 Oommon errors 9 
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whlcb-eoi^ not be «]iowli to be facts. In opposition to both 
these errors the great rule of induction in modern science 
is, that the principle which is assumed as general shall be 
itself u fact, and that the fact shall be universal. Thus, 
what we call the law of gravitation is primarily nothing 
more than the £Bu;t that £)dies fall to the earth ; and that 
this m true of all bodies, without a single exception. Of the 
cause of this fact, or the hidden principle on which it de- 
pends, we know nothing, and all the investigations of New- 
ton were carried on independently even of the attempt to 
discover it. " When Newton," says Mr. Stewart, " show- 
ed that the same law of gravity extends to the celestial 
spaces, and that the power by which the moon and planets 
are retained in their orbits is precisely similar in its efiects 
to that which is manifested in the fall of a stone ; he left 
the efficient cause of gravity as much in the dark as ever, 
and only generalised stiU further the conclusions of his 
predecessors." 

False investigation may be briefly referred to three heads 
--fallacies in facts, — fiedse inductions, — ^and false reason- 
ing. 

L Fallacies m Facts. A statement of facts is falla- 
cious when any of the alleged facts are not true, — when 
it includes facts not relating to the subject,^-and when im- 
norttot facts are omitted. This last error is most frequent- 
ly exemplified in those cases in which facts are collected 
on one side of a question, or in support of a particular doc- 
trine. To the same class we may likewise add those in- 
stances in which statements are received as facts which are 
not facts, but opinions. 

II. False Induction includes false causation and false 
generalization. False causation is, when two events are 
considered as cause and efiect without sufficient reason 
and which are, in fact, only incidentally combined ; when 
events are considered as cause and efiect which are only 
Joint effects of a common cause ; and when, of two event* 
really connected as cause and effect, we mistake the ordei 

OrMt rule of Induction 9 Examples. Falae inTesUeation ; referred to how maul 
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of the sequence, constdering that a» the cause whksh is real- 
ly the effect, and that as the effect which is really the 
cause. The error of false causation is most apt to occur 
in those sciences in whidi there is peculiar difficulty in 
tracing effects to their true causes, and causes to their true 
effects. These, as formerly mentioned, are exempliied by 
medicine and political economy. A physician, for exam* 
pie, ascribes the cure of a patient to a remedy which he ha« 
taken, though it perhaps had no influence on his recovery ; 
and a political declaimer refers some circumstance of na- 
tional distress, or commercial embarrassment to certain pub- 
lic measures which happened to correspond in time, but 
were in fact entirely unconnected. False generalJzaUon, 
again, as was lately stated, includes general principles which 
are deduced from a limited number of facts ; and hypothe- 
ses which cannot be shown to i« £eiets, but are entirely fic^ 
titious and imaginary. 

III. False Reasoning. This consists either, — in ap- 
plying to the explanation of facts principles which are un- 
sound,^n applying sound principles to facts which have 
no relation to them, — or in deducing conclusions which do 
not follow from these facts and principles. 

Reasoning is usually divided into two parts, which have 
been called the intuitive and the discursive. Intuitive rea- 
soning, or intuitive judgment, is when the truth of a propo- 
sition IS perceived whenever it is announced. This applies 
to axioms or self-evident tmths, and to first truths or fun- 
damental articles of belief, formerly referred to, which rest 
upon the absolute conviction of the whole mass of mankind. 

In discursive reasoning, again, some of these axioms or 
first truths are applied to particular facts, so as to deduce 
from the connection new conclusions. Thus, when we say 
that ** every event must have an adequate cause,**^ we state 
a principle of intuitive judgment. When we tlien collect 
from the phenomena of nature various examples of adapta- 
tion and design, and, applying that intuitive principle to 
these fa<$t8, arrive at the conclusion that the universe is thn 
work of an intelligent and designing First Cause,> — this ie 

ExftrnplM? Third h«ad? Reasoning, how diii4ed 7 latuiUre rMMoinf f Diaevr 
tiT* nuon'ixkg 7 Example of each 9 
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discursive reasoning. The new principle er conclusion 
thus deduced may be applied in a similar manner to the de« 
duction of farther conclusions, and so on through what we 
eall a chain of reasoning. Any particular piece of reason- 
ing, then, may generally be resolved into the following ele- 
ments :— ' 

'1. Certain principles or propositions which «ure stated ei- 
ther as axioms, as' first truths*, or as deductions from some 
former process of reasoning. 

2. Certain facts or relations of facts, derived either from 
observation or testimony, which are stated as true, and to 
which the principles are to be in some manner applied. 

3. Certain new copclusions deduced from the application 
of the principles to the fgicts. 

In examiiiing the validity of such a process, we have not 
only to attend to the correctness of the principles, and the 
authenticity of the alleged facts, but likewise to inquire 
whether the facts are of that class to whi^h the principles 
are legitimately applicable ; for the principles may be true 
and the facts authentic, and yet the reasoning may be un- 
sound, from the principles being applied to the facts to 
which they have no relation. 

This method of examining, separately, the elements of 
an argument, appears to correspond with the ancient syllo- 
gism ; and this, accordingly, when divested gf its systematic 
shape, is the mental process which we perform, whenever 
we either state or examina any piece of reasoning. If ] 
"say, for example, ^^ the greatest kings are mortal, for they 
are but men ;" I appear to state a very simple, proposition ; 
but it is in fact a process of reasoning which invctlves all 
the elements of the syllogism ; namely, — 

1. The general fact or proposition thut all men are 
mortal. 

2. The fact referable to the class of facts which are in 
eluded under this proposition,— ^hat kings are men. 

3. The deduction from this connection, that kings are 
mortal. 

Elements of reasoning? Axioms. Facts. Conclusions. Points to be attended to 1 
Nature of tin Ancient syllot^isin. Exampie of siuipls reasoning and analysis of h 
Hovr many and what parts 7 
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For the validity oind efficacy of such a process, two thiagv 
are necessary, namely, — 

1. That the general propositionwhich forms the first 
part of the statement, or, in^ logical language, the majoV pro- 
position, be absolutely and universally true, or true with- 
out exception in. regard to facts of a certain class, and be 
admitted as suck by those to wh«m the reasoning is ad- 
dressed. 

2. That the fact referred to it, or the minor proposition, 
be admitted or proved t6 be one of that class of facts which, 
are included under the general proposition. 

The conclusion, then follows by a very simple process. 
If either of the two former propositions be deficient or un- 
true, the argument is false. Thus, if I had varied the state- 
ment as fbllewsr— *^ Angels, like other human beings, are 
mortal ;" there js a fallax;y which, wheti put into the syl- 
logistic form^ is immediately apparent; thus, — 

All human beings are mortal, 
' Afigelsare human beings; 
Therefore^ angels are mortal. . 

The general or major proposition here is true ; but the 
minor is not one of the class of facts which are included 
under it ; therefore the conclusion is false. If I had said, 
affain, " Angels, like other created beings, are mortal ;" the 
fallacy is equally apparent, though from a difierent source; 
thus, — 

All created beings are mortal, 
Angels are created beings ; 
Therefore, angels are mortal. 

Here, the minor, proposition is true, or is a fact included 
under the first ; but the first, or major, is not true, for we 
have no ground to believe that all created beings are mor^ 
tal. On the other baud, when a general fact is assumed 
as true of a certain class of cases, we must not assume thd 
converse as true of those which are not included in the class ; 
thus, from the proposition, that all human beings are mor- 

W:iat neceosary for ths yalidit/ of the proceas I The eyllogietic form rendering UHm 
reaaoning apparent. Eiample. Namea of the propoaitiona I 
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tal, we are not entitkd to infet that angels,' w)io are nothu* 
man beings, are immortal. Whether this conclusion be 
trne or not, the argument is false ; because the conclusion 
does not arise out of the premises ; — ^fof, from the admitted 
general fact, that human beings are mortal, it does not fol« 
Icnv, that all who are not human beings are not mortal. 
Yet this will be found a mode of fallacious reasoning of very 
frequent occurrence. The , rule to be kept in mind foi 
avoiding such fallacies is, — ^that a general truth, which ap- 
plies invariably to a c^tain class, may be applied to any 
mdividual which can be shown to be included in that class ; 
but that wci are not entitled to extend it to any which can- 
not be shown to belong to the class ; and that we are not 
to assume the reverse to be true of those which do not be- 
long to it. On the other hand, we are not to assume a 
property as belonging to a class, because we have ascer- 
tained it to belong to a certain number of individuals. This 
error comes under another part of bur subject, and has been 
already alluded to under the head of false generalization. 
The syllogism, therefore, cannot properly be considered an 
engine for the discovery of truth, but rather for enabling us 
to judge of the application of, and deductions from truths 
previously ascertained. For, before we can construct such 
a process as coni^titutes the sylloj^ism, we require to have 
premised that most important process of investigation by 
which a fact is ascertained to hp general in regard to all 
the individuals of a class ; and, likewise, that certain indi- 
viduals 8peci6ed in the argument belong to this class. 
Thus, the syllogism was nothing more than that process of 
mind which we exercise every time when we examine \he 
validity of an argument, though we may not always put it 
into this systematic form. And yet there may often be ad- 
vantage in doing so, as it enables us to examine the ele- 
ments of the arguments more distinctly apart. It is relat- 
ed of an eminent English barrister, afterward a distinguish- 
ed judge, that, on one occasion, he was completely puzzled 
by an argument adduced by his opponeiit in an impor- 
tant case, and that he did not detect the fallacy till he 
went home stnd put it into the form of a syllogism. Though 

Oenftntl niies in all such reasoning 7 Real nature of the syUogism 7 Adyantoge of 
R9 Anecdote of the Enslicli lawyer. J 
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a »yllogisiii, therefore, may not lead to any discovery of 
truth, it may be an important instrument in the detection 
of sophistry, by directing the attention distinctly and sepa« 
rately to the various elements which compose a statement 
or an argument, and enabling us to detect the part in which 
the sophistry is inyolved. 

In every process of reasoning there are two distinct obr 
jects of attention, or cireumstanees to be examined, before 
we admit the validity of the argument. These are, — ^the 
premises or data which the reasoner assumes, and which he 
expects us to admit as true, — and the conclusions which he 
proposes to found upon these premises* The premises again 
consist of three parts, which we require to examine sepa- 
rately and rigidly. These are,^— 

1. Certain statements which He brings- forwfprd as facts, 
aad which he expects to be admitted as such* 

2. Certain principles or propositions which he assumes 
as first truths, or articles. of belief universally admitted. 

3. Certain other propositions .which he refers to, as de- 
ductions from former processes of investigation, or processes 
of reasoning. 

. If the statements referaU% to these three heads are ad- 
mitted as true, the argument proceeds, and we have only to 
judge of -the validity or correctness of his farther deduc- 
ttonsi If they are not at once admitted, the argument can- 
not proceed till we are satisfied on these preliminary points. 
If we do not admit his facts, we require him to go back ta 
the evidence on which they rest. If we no not admit the 
general propositions which he assumes, we require the pro- 
cesses of reasoning or investigation on which these are 
founded* When we are atlast agreed upon these premises, 
we proceed to judge of the conclusions which he proposes 
to deduce from them. » , 

The circumstances now* referred to may be considered 
as the essential pafts of a process of reasoning, in a logical 
view ; but there is another point which we require to keep 
earefuUy in mind in examining such a process, and thai is. 

Utility of th» lyllogismi Objects of attention in roaaoningY How manY wl 
what? PramisM; bow many parts 9 Examination of those premises} JJh of 
terms. 

15^ 
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the use of terms. Much of the confumon and perplexitj in 
reasoning consists in the ambiguity of the terais ; this is re- 
ferable to thiree heads, naittely : 1. Terms of a vague and 
indefinite character, the precise import of which has not 
been defined. 2. Terms employed m a- sense in some re- 
spect difierent from their common and recognised accepta- 
tion. 3. Varying the import of a term, so as to use it in 
different meanings in difilef ent parts of the same argument ; 
or employing it at difilerent times in degrees of cemprefaen* 
fiion and extension. 

In examining the validity of a process of reasoning, then, 
the mental operation whicb we ought to perform may be 
guided by the following considerations :*— 

1. What statements does the author propose as matters 
of fact ; — are these authentic ; are they all really bearing 
upon, or connected with the subject ; do they comprise a 
full and fair view of all the facts which ought to be brought 
forward in reference to the inquiry : or have we reason to 
suspect that any of them have been disguised or modified, — 
that important facts have been omitted or kept out of view, 
—that the author has' not had sufficient opportunities of ac- 
qpirinff the facts which he ought to have been possessed of, 
—-or that he has been collecting facts on one side of a ques- 
tion, or in support of a particular opinion ? 

2. What propositions are assumed, either as ^rst tor in- 
tvkitive truths^ or as deductions arising out of former pro- 
cesses of inv^estigation ; and are we satisfied that these are 
all legitimate and correct ? In particular, does he make any 
statement in regard to two or more events being connect^ 
lis cause and effect ; and is this connection assumed on suffi- 
cient* grounds { — does he assume any general' principle as 
applicable to a certain class of facts ; is this principle in it- 
self a fact-, and does it really apply to all the cases which 
he means to include under it ; have vre any reason to be- 
lieyo that it has been deduced from an insufficient number 
of facts; or is it a mere fictitious hypothesis, founded upon 
a principle which cannot be proved to have a real existence ? 

3. Do these assumed principles and facts really belong 

Sources of ambiguity ? Considerations which aheoM guide in examining reasoning f 
As u> matters of fatt ? Cautions 7 Preposition Bssumed > CaiitkMis in iegaicl to thsm. 
ConiacUon between the principles and facts } 
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to the same subject,— ^y, in other words, do the facts belong 
to that class to which the principles apply I . 

4. Are the leading terms which he employs fully and dis- 
tinctly defined as to their meaning ; does he employ them 
in their common an4 recognised acceptation ; and does he 
uniformly use them in th^ same sense ; or does he seem to 
attach different meanings to the same term in different pirts 
of his argument? 

5. What are the new conclusions which be deduces from 
the whole view of ^ subject ; are these correct and valid; 
and do they really follow from the prepises laid down in 
the previous pait of his argun^ent ? For on this head it is 
always to be kept in fnind that a conclusion may be true, 
while it does not follow from the argument which has been 
brought to prove it ; in such a case the, argument is false. 

Much of the confusion, fallacy, and sophistry of reason- 
ing arises ' from these points not being sufficiently attende4 
to, and distinctly and rigidly investigated. An argument 
niay appear fair and consecutive, but when we rigidly exa- 
mine it we may find that the reasoner has^ in his prvmises, 
contrived to introduce some statement which is not true in 
point of fact, or some bold general position which is not 
correct, or not proved'; or that be has left out some fact, or 
some principle, which ought to have been brought forward 
in a prominent inaitnel', as closely connected with the in- 
quiry. Honoe the necessity for keeping constantly in view 
tne various sources of fallacy to which every process of 
reasoning is liable^ and for examining the elements rigidly 
and separately before we admit the conclusion. 

A process of reasoning is to be distinguished from « pro* 
cess of investigation ; and both may be illustrated in the 
following manner: All reasoning muSi be founded upofi facts, 
and the ascertained relations of these facts to each other. 
The nature of these relations has already been qientioned, 
as referable to the various heads of resemblanoe, cause, ef- 
fect, See. The statement of an ascertained relation of two 
facts to each other is called a propositicm, sueh as^ — ^that A 

TTMoftenna? Conclusions? Inportance of attending to tbeie point* 9 DirtlnctloB 
ftttwean nasonioff and inireatigaUoB f Poundaiionofraasoolngf Propositkmi— whatt 
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is equal to B ; that G has a clos^ fesemUance to D ; that 
E is ihe cause of F, tec. These statements, propositions, 
or ascertained relations are discovered by j>rocesse8 of i|i- 
vesti^tion. In a process of reasoning, again, we take a 
certain number of such propositions or ascertained relations, 
, and deduce from them certain other truths or relations, aris- 
ing out of the mutual connection of some of these proposi- 
tions to each other. Thus, if I state as propositions, ascer- 
tained by processes of investigation, that A is equal to B, 
and that B is equal t» €, I immediately decide by a single 
stepj of reasoning that A is equal to €, in consequence of ^e 
mutual relation which both A and C have to B. Such a 
process may be rendered Hiore complicated in two ways. 

1. By the number of such ascertained relations,' which 
we require to bear in .mind and conmare with each other 
before we arilve at the conclusion. Thus the relation that 
A is equal to E miffht fest on such a series of relations as 
the following : — A is e^ual to B ; B is the double of C ; G 
is the half of D ; I) is equal to jB ; therefore A is equal 
toE. , . ' , 

2. By propositions which are the conclusions of one or 
more jsteps in a pvocess beiefiming the premises in a subse- 
quent step. ThuSf — I may take as one process A is equal 
to B, and B is equal to C ; therefore A is equal to C ; — 
and, as a distinct process, C is equal to J), and D is equal 
to E ; therefore.C is equal to £. The conclusions .from 
these two processes I then take as the premises in a third 
process^— thus : it has been Moved that A is equal to C, and 
that G is equal to £ ; therefore A is e^ual to E. 

In examining the validity of such processes, there are 
two circumstances or obj[ects of inquiry which we ought to 
keep constantly in view. (1.) Have we confidence in the 
accuracy of the alleged facts, and ascertained r^ations, 
whidi form the premises ? Gan we rely on the procesa of 
investigation by which it is said to have been ascertained 
that A is eqatd to B, and that B is equal to G, &e. ? (2.) 
Are the various propositions in the series so 'related as to 

■ ■ .ii.l ■■ - ■. • ■! .1, ■ I I ,1 II I ,,k ■■■ U , ' II.I.III.M 
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bring oat a new truth or new relation ? For it is to be 
kept in mind that a series of proposilsdns may all be true, 
and yet lead to nothing-; sueh propositions, for example, as 
that A is equal to B, C is equal to D, E is ^uai to F. 
There is here no mutual relation, and no new truth arises 
out of the series. But when I say A is equal to B, and B 
is equal to C, a new troth is immediately disclosed in -con- 
sequence of the delation which both A and C have to B ; 
namely, that A is equal to G. 

Inventive genius, in regard to processes of reasoning, 
consists in finding out relations or propositions which are 
thus capable of disclosing new truths or new relations ; and 
in placing them in that order which is calculated to show 
how these new relations arise oTit of them*. This is the 
exercise of n reflecting mind ; and there may be much 
acquired knowledges, that is, many facts accumulated by 
memory alone, witnottt any degree of this exercise or habit 
of reflection. But both toe required* for forming a ive^l* 
cultivated mind^ the memory must be stored with i»forma> 
tion, that is, ascertained facts and ascortained relations ; 
and the power of reflection must he b&hituated to dis^ver 
new truths or new relations by a comparison t)f these falbts 
and ascertained relations with each other. For the dts* 
coTery of new truths may consist either of new facts or of 
new relations amc»ig facts previously known. Thus, it 
might happen that we had long been familiar with twd 
facts, without being aware that they had any particular 
connection. If we were then to ascertain that the one of 
these was the causel of the other, it would be a real and 
important discovery of a new truth, though it would consist 
only of a new relation between facts \diich had long been 
known to us. : 

A process of reasoning, as we have seen, consists of two 
parts, namely, the premises, and the conclusion deduced 
from them. If the premises be admitted as true, the re- 
maining part of the process becomes comparatively simple. 
But it often happens that a reasoner mtist begin by esta- 
blishing his premises. This is most remarkably exemplified 

Inventire genius in reasoning i Knowledge of facts. Necessity 4>f both f A pmceai 
9t reasoning consists of how many, and what parts t 
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ia wkat we call a chain, of reasoning, consisting of nume- 
rous distinct argruments or steps, so arranged that the con- 
clusion from one • step becomes an essential part of the 
premises in the next ; and this may be continued through a 
long series. The process then becomes jnuch more complir 
cated, and in judgmg of the accuracy of the reasoning we 
require to examine carefully every part. of it as we .proceed, 
to guard against the introduction of fallacy. Without ^this 
attenticm it may often happen that the more advanced parts 
of an argimient may appear fair and consecutive, while a 
fallacy has been allowed to creep into some part of it, 
which, in fact, vitiates the whole. In the preceding obser- 
vations we have endeavored to point, out some of the lead- 
ing cautions to be observed in this respect, especiaUy in 
regard to the admission of facts, the assumptioi^ of causation, 
and the deduction of general principles: and also the 
sources of fallacy to be kept in view in conducting these 
processes. Bu^ there* is another class of fallacies which, 
though less inimediately cpnnected with pur inquiries, h 
may be right briefly to point out inx^latio;i tp this subject. 
These are what may be railed logical fallacies, or perver- 
sions of reasoning. In regard to them, a9 well as to those 
formerly mentioned,, it is to be kept in mind, that however 
obvious they may appear when simply stated, this is bv no 
means the case when they are skilfully involved in a long / 
process of reasoning. The fallacies of this class may be 
chiefly referred to the following heads : — 

I. When a principle is assumed which, in fact, amounts 
to the thing to be proved ; slightly disguised, perhaps, by 
some variation in the terms. This is commonly called, j»e^i- 
tio principiit or begging the question. When simply stated, 
it appears a fallacy not likely to be admitted ; but will be 
found'on^ of very frequent occurrence. It is indeed remark* 
able to observe the facility with which a dogma, when it 
has been boldly and confidently stated, is often admitted by 
numerous readers, withou*; a single inquiry into the evidence 
on which it is founded. 

Chain of reasoning Y X^utfons necesnry. Two classes of fallacies. Logical falla- 
•ia»->hovrdi7ided I Begging the quesOoo. 
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. A T^ry commoi^ example of this is when a man's ^yromises or state- 
ments ars received with some suspicion, and he Attempts to fortify 
them l>y asserting thai he never told a falsehood or broke a piomise 
m his life, or by solemn ^issturances that he would on no account 
¥iidate his word. This, or ^something like this, is very common 
among men of doubtful veracity. The reasoning, however, when ana- 
lyzed,^ is " begging the que^on." The very dgubt is about the autho- 
rity of his statements, and he offers you that very authority in proof of 
them. 

IL When a principle is assnmed without proof; when 
this is employed to prove something else ; and this is again 
applied in some way in support of the first assumed princi- 
ple. This is called reasoning in a circle ; and the difficulty 
of detecting it is often in proportion to the* extent of the 
circle, or the nuraher of principles which are thus made to 
hang upon <fne another. 

Such an argument as the following, would be a fair example of thi*^ 
sort. 

1. The Bible must be true, because miracles were wrought in attes- 
tation of it. « 

2. Ttie miracles must have been wrought, because twelv, honest 
men agree in bearing testimony to them. 

3. We know that twelve honest men did unite m this testinonyi foi 
the Bible says that they did. 

Here the reader will perceive tiat we come round exactly to our first 
position. *£he first proposition is proved by the second, the second 
by the third, and the third rests on the truth of the Bible, which is 
the very point to be proved. The proposkioDs thus depend upon one 
another, and are Without any common foundation. 

To make the reasoning sound, the last propositioh must be establish- 
ed on independent evidence ; which is the course always pursued by 
wnters ou the subject, the fact that twelve honest men did thus testify 
being established hv peculiar evidence, entirely distinct frogd the mere 
assertion of the book itself. 

III. A frequent source of fallacy is when a reasoner 
assumes a principle, and then launches out into various il- 
lustrations and analogies^ which are artfully made to hear 
the appearance of proofs. The cUutions to he kept in mind 
in such a case are, that the illustrations mi^ he useful an4 
the analogies may be of importance, provided the principle 
has-been proved ; but that if it has not been proved, the il- 
lustrations must go for nothing, and even analogies seldom 

Example of it ? Reaiooinc In a ckele. Eacaniplo of H 9 What nocMwry in <Mff !• 
eomcl this reaaoninf 9 Declaratioo inaiead of naaonlng. 
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haTe any weight which can be coneidered as of the natute 
of eTidence. Fallacies of this class are most apt to occur 
in the declamations of public speakers; at^d when they 
are set off with all the powers of eloquence, it is often diffi^ 
cult to detect them. The questions which the hearer 
should propose to himself in such cases are, Does this re> 
ally contain any proof bearing upon the subject, or Is it 
mere illus^ation and analogy., m itself proving nothing ? — 
if. so, has^the reasoner previously established his principle 
or has he assumed it, and trusted to these analogies as hit 
proofs? 

IV. A fallacy somewhat analogous to the preceding con- 
sists in arguing for or against a doctrine on the ground of 
its supposed tendency, leaving out of view the primary 
question of its truth. Thus, a speculator in theology will 
contend in riegard to a doctrine which he opposes, that it is 
derogatory to the character of the Deity ; and, respecting 
another which he brings forward, that it represents the 
Deity in an aspect more accordant with the benignity of his 
character. The previous question in all such cases is, not 
what is most accordant with our notions respecting the Di- 
vine character, but what is truth. 

V. When a principle which is true of one case, or one 
class of cases, is extended by analogy to others which difier 
in some important particulars. The cautibn to be observed 
here isi to inquire strictly whether the cases are analogous, 
or whether there exists any difference which makes the 
principle not applicable. We have formerly alluded to a 
remarkable example of this fallacy in notions relating to 
the properties of matter beiog applied to mind, without at- 
tention to the fact that the cases are so distinct as to have 
nothing in common. An ekample somewhat analogous is 
found in Mr. Hume's objection to miracles, that they are 
violations of the established order of nature. The cases, we' 
have seen^ are not analogous ; in miracles do not refer to 
the common course of nature, but to the operation of an 
agency altogether new and peculiar. Arguments founded 

TmUi to be applied. Argniag from taB^encleel Firiee teeeoning ftom Analogy f 
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«pmi adftlogy, thjerefore, requite to be used with the utmost 
caution, wheM they are employed directly for the dist^overy 
or ^e establishment of trutn. But there is another purpose 
to which they may be applied with much greater freedom, 
samely, for repelling objections. Thus, if we $nd a per* 
■on bringing objections against a particular doctrine, it is a 
sound and valid mode4>f reasoning to contend* that he re« 
eeives doctrines which rest upon the same kind of evidence ; 
et that similar objections might be urged with equal force 
against truths which it is impossible to call in question; It 
is in this manner that the argument from analogy is em- 
plo3red in the vahiable wdrk of bishop Butler. He does not 
derive from the analogy of natare any direct argument in 
support of natural. or revealed teKgion; but shows that 
many of ^ the objections which axe urged against the truths 
of rehgion might be brought agaiAst circumstances in the 
economy and course of nature which are knoiien and un- 
doubted fact«. 

VI. A fallaey the reverse of theformer is used by sophis- 
tical writers ; namely, when tw^ qase^ are strictly analogous 
they endeavor to prove that they are not so by pointing out 
trivial difierences not , calculated in any degree to weaken 
the forc^ of the analogy. 

VIL When a true general principle is made to apply ex* 
elusively to one fact, or one class of facts, while it is equally 
true of various t>thers. This is called, in logical language, 
the nOa»distributloR of the middle term. In an example 
given by logical writers, one is supposed, to maintain that 
corn is necessary for life, because food is necessary for life, 
and com is food. It is trne that food is necessary for life, 
but this does not apply to any one^psartioular kind of food; it 
means only, that food ^ some kind or otheif is so. When 
simply stated, the fallacy of such a position- is at once o\h 
vious, but it may be introduced into an argftim'eiit in such a 
manner as not to be so immediately detected. 

VIII. When an acknowledged proposition is inverted, 

■ III! ' I I ' I I I i n -* ■,.<,■ ^ , . , ' I 
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and tbe eonyerBe aBsumedtobe equally true. We may 
iiay» for example, that a badly gQirerned country must, be 
disti«Med ; but we are Bot entitled to asstune that every 
distressed country is badly •governed ; for there may m 
many other sources of national distress. I, may say, " ali 
wise men live tempevately," but it does not follow that 
every man who liyes temperately is a wise man* This fal- 
lacy was fonperly' referred to under the syllogism* It is, 
at the same time, to be kept' in mind that some propositions 
do admit of being inverted, and still remain eifually true. 
This holds most remarkably of proposkions which are uni- 
versally negativcj as in an example given by writers on 
logicp *' No Tuminating^ animal is a beast of prey." It 
fellovirs, as equally true, that no beast of prey ruminates. 
But if I were to vary the preposition, by saying, ^*all ani« 
inals which do not ruminate are beasts of prey,", this would 
be obviously false; for it does not arise out of the former 
statement. 



JX« A frequent source of fallacy, among sophistical writ- 
ers consists in boldly applying a character to a class of 
facts, in regard to which it carries a general aspect of truth, 
without attention toirpportant distinctions by which the 
statement requires to be modified. « Thtis, it has been' ob- 
jected to our belief in the miracles of the sacred writings, 
that they rest upon, the evidence of testimony, and that tes- 
timQuy is fallacious. Now, when we speak t>f testimony 
in general, we may .say with an appearance of tra4^ that it 
is fallacioas ; but, in point of fact, testimony is te be n>> 
ferred to various species ; and, though a large prc^ortioh of 
these, may be fallacious, there is a species t)f testimony on 
which we rely with absolute confidence; — ^thatis, we feel 
it to be as improbable that this kind of testimony should 
deceive us, as chat we shculd be disappointed in our expec- 
tation of the uniformity of nature. The kind of sophism 
now referred to seenifi to correspond with that which logical 
writers have named the fallacy of division* It consists in 
applying to facts in their separate state what only belongs 
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to them eollectivriy. The convene of it it the fallaev of 
compositioB. It consiste in applying to the facts coliee- 
tively what belongs x>nly.to them, or to some of them, in 
their separate st^te ; — as- if one were to show that a certain 
kind of testimony is absolutely to be relied on, and thence 
wese to oonteqid diat testimony in general is worthy of ab- 
solute confidence. * ^ - - 

X. A frequent ffillacy consists in first xnrertuming an un- 
sound argument, a^ thence reasoning against the doctiFine 
Ti'hich/this argument was meant to s^upport. This is the 
part of a mere casuist, not of a sincere inquirer after truth; 
for ijt by no means -follows that a doctrine is false hecause 
unsound Qirguments ha'tf^ been adduced in support of it. We 
have formerly alluded to som^ remarkable examples of this 
fallacy^ especially in regard to those important principles 
commonly called first truths ; « which, we have seen, admit 
of no processes of reasoning, and consequently are in no^ 
degree afiSseted by arguments exposing the -fallacy of such 
processes. We learn from this, on the other- hand, the im- ' 
portance of avoiding all weak and inconclusive arguments, 
or doubtful statem^ts ; for, independently of the opening 
which they give for sophistical ol^ections, it is obvious that 
on other grounds the reasoning is <K:\y- encumbered by 
them. It is thtf p^ of the casuist to rest the weight of his 
objections .on such weak points, leaving out of view those 
which he cannot ocmtend with. It may even happen that a 
conclusion is true, though the whole reasoning may have 
been weak, unsound, and irrelevant. The^asuist, of course, 
in such a case attacks the reasoning, and not the^conclu- 
sion. On the other hand, there may be m^ch in an argu- 
ment which is true, or. which may be conceded; while the 
most important part of it is untrue, and the conclusion false. 
An inexperienced reasonei^ in such a^.case, thinks it neces- 
sary to combat every point, and thus exposes himself to 
sound replies from his adversary on -subjects which are of 
no importance. A skilful reasoner concedes or piissies over 
all such positions, and rests his attack on those in which 

r ' >■ ■ - ... 

Oonfbunding an argiiment wHh the doctrine it wai Ipten^ed to aupport. Praeticat. 
diraetion niwag ftom thlit Goune to tfr taken in regara to weak points. Sfeiliiii 
>easaning. 
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the Mlaey u 'really iBTolmL- An ezarafde illastraiiTe of 
this s^bjoct in faioiUar tQ those who are acquainted with 
the eimtroTersy respeeting our id»i of eanse and efiect. 
Mr. Hnme stated in a clear manner the doctrine that this 
idea is derived entirely Imn our •experience of a unifoim 
sequence of two events; and founded upon thi^ an ai^ument 
against our belief iu a great First Cause. This led to a 
controversy respeeting the original doctrine itself; and it is 
not many years since it was conloaded by respectable indi- 
viduals that it ts nothing less than the essence of atheistic . 
to maintain that our notion of cause and efiect originates in 
the observation of^a uniform sequence. It is iio«v, perhaps, 
universally admitted that this dk>ctriBe is correct, and that 
the sophism of Mr« Hume consisted in deducing from it 
conclusions whidi it in no degree warranted. This impor* 
tant distinction we formerly alluded to; namefy, that our 
idea of cause and efieet in tegard to any two ipdividual 
events is totally distinct from our intuitive impression of 
causation, or our absolute conviction that every event must 
have an adequate cause. 

XL A sophism somewhat connected with . the former von 
sists in disproving a doctrine, «kl on that account assuming 
the opposite doctrine to be true< It may be true, but its 
truth does not depend upon the falsehood of that which is 
opposed to it ; yet this will be fomid a principle ^ not u|i- 
freqnent occurrence in unsound reasonings. 

XIL Fallacies - are ' often introduced in what may be 
termed an oblique manner'; or, as if upon 'a generairy 
admitted authority. The ^fSkx of this is to take off the 
appearance of the statement being made directly by tiie 
author, and resting upon his own authority, by whicn we 
might be led to examine its truth. For this purpose it 
is put, perhaps, in the form ^ a quea^ion ; ^r is intro- 
duced by such expressions as the following: — ^''it is a 
remarkable fact," — ^^<it is somewhat singular,"— p" it has 

Ezampla. Mr. Hnme'c doctrtiM, and hk inlennM fimn k f ForuMr opinion of his 
doctrioe f Preient opinion of the doctdne and the iofennce 7 Diaproring a doetriat 
and faiferring the oppoelte Co bft true) Tallaciea Introduced- In 4n ohUqiue maonar t 
Enun|)tef. 
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been areftied xrkh milcli jimtice,*' — ^" it will be genencHy' 
admitted,'^ &xf. . 

XIIL Falhicy may ai^se from leaving the* main siibject- 
of discussion, an)i arguing upon points whidi have but a 
secondary relation to it. This is <me of the resources of 
the casuist when he finds himself in the worst of the argu- 
ment. Nearly aHied to this is the art of skilfuHy dropping 
pavt of a statement, when the reasoner finds he cannot sup- 
port it, and going on boldly With the remainder as if he still 
niaintained the whole. 

XtV. Much of the fallacy and ambiguity of processes of 
reasoning^ depends entirelyV as formerly stated, on the use of 
terms. This may eonsist in two contending parties using 
the -same word in difierent meanings without defining what 
their meanings are ; in one or both Usin^ terms in a sense 
different fi<om their ebmihonly recognised acceptation, or in 
using them in one sense in one part of the argument, and in 
another in a diflelpent part of it. Such disputes, ac<;ording« 
ly^ are ofiten interminable ; and this mode of disputation is 
one of the great resources of the casuist, or of him who 
argues for victory, not for truth. The remedy is, that every 
reasoner shaH be reqtiirdd clearly ta define the terms which 
he eiflploys ; and that in every controversy certain premises 
or preliminaries shall be fixed in which the parties are 
agreed. The ambiguity of terms is in fact so extensive a 
sourcie of fallabyj that scarcely any sophistical argument 
will be found free from it; as in almost every language the 
same term is used' with great diversity of meanings. Let 
us take, for example, the term faith. It means a mere l53r8- 
tem of opinions, confidence in testimony, reliance' on the 
integrity, fidelity, and stability pi character of other beings, 
an act of the understanding in regard to abstract truth pre- 
sented to it, and a mental condition by which truths of an- 
other description exert a uniform^ influence over the moral 
feelings, the will, and the whole character. In the contro- 
versies tl^ich have arisen out of this word, it will probably 
be found that these various meanings have not been suffi- 

Wandering from the nueation f Wrong uae of terms ? CcmsequencM of it 9 Bomo 
dy ? Example ; term fiiith % 
16* 
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emiiif distinfraished from wah other* A ctlebiatod- pM* 
sage in the " Spirit of Laws" has been justly referred to a» 
a remarkable exan^le of the same kind of sophisoi. >** The 
Deity*!' says Montesquieu, **hM his llkws; the material 
worlds its laws ; intelligences siuperior to man, their laws ; 
the b^es^ their laws ;• man, his mws.*' In thi9 short pas- 
sage "the term laws is emplayedi probably, in four senses, 
remarkably different. 

XV. Theie are vnrious other sources of fallacy, consist- 
ing chiefly in the use of arffumonts which cannot be ad* 
mitted as relevant in regard to the process of reasoning, 
though they may carry a certain weight in reference to the 
individuals concerned. Among time may be reckoned 
appeals to high authorities, to popular prejudices, or to the 
passions of the multitude ; and what is called the argument 
turn ad hamnem. If a person, for examplcr be aiding in 
support of a parueular rule of conduct, we may retort upon 
him that his own conduct in certain instances ^was in direct 
opposition to it. This may be very true in regard to the 
individual, but can have no influence, in the discuesion of 
the question. 

XVI. Qne of the most common sources of fallacy con- 
sists of distorted views and partial, statements ;-— such as 
facts disguised, modified, or collected on one -side of ^ ques- 
tion ; or arguments and authorities adduced in support of 
particular opinions, leaving out of view those which tend 
to different conclusions. Misstatement, in one fortn or ai^-^ 
other, may indeed be considered as a most fruitful source 
of controversy \ and, amid the contests of rival disputi^nts^ 
the chief difllculty which meets the candid in(|ttirer after 
truth, is to have the subject presented to his mind without 
distortion. Hence the importance^ in every inquiry, of 
suspending our judgment, and of patiently devoting our- 
selves to clear the subject from all imperfect viewi. wdd 
partial statements. Without the most anxious attention to 
this rule, a statement may appear satisfactory, and a der 

Example from ibe " Spirit of Laws. " TIm argumenhtm. a4 hominwK RmBple of 
Mm I Inc<>rr«ct riawa and atetemanta } FroquaQcy of n t 
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duetioD iRgifimate, ^ich are iff fact leading nn niriielf 
astray (rom th]B truth. 

After every possible care in ajay process, of reasoning 
we .may still find, in many cases, a degjpee of doubt, an<^ 
ev^n certain varieties of opinion in regard to the import 
and bearing of the argument* This arises partly ftoix 
actual difierences in the power of judging^ or what we call 
in common language, vigor of mind; and* partly fron 
difi^iences in attention, or in the habit of* applying the 
judgment closely to the elements of an inquiry. Hence 
the varieties of opinion that mav be held by different indi- 
viduals on the same subject, and with the same facts before 
them; and the degree of uncertainty which attends various 
processes of reasoning. There is o^e i^ecies of- reasoning 
which ia free from allthia kind of uncertainty, nan^ely, the 
mathematical ; and the superiority* of it depends upon the 
following circum^tances;^- 

1. Nothing i9 taken for, wanted, or depends upon mere 
authority ; and* qonsequejntly, there is no room for fallacy 
or doubt in regard to the premises on which the reasoning 
is founded. No examination of facts is required in any 
degree analogous to that which )s necessary in physical 
science. The mathematician, indeed, proceeds upon as- 
sumptions- of such a kind that it is in hia own power to 
clear theni from all ambiguity^ and from every thing not 
connected with tlie subject. 

2. In the farther progress of a mathematical argument, 
if we have any doubt of a proposition which is asisumed as 
the result of a former process, we have only to turn to the 
demonstration of it, and be immediately satisfied. Thus, 
if any step of a process be iqiinded upon the principle that 
all the angles of a triangle are equal to t^o right^angles, or 
that, the square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the two sides, should we have any doubt of 
the truth of these conclusions, the demonstration x>f them is 
before us., fiut if an argument be founded on the principle 
that the heavenly bodies attract one another with a force 
which is directly as their quantity of matter, and inversely 

Some uncertainty uaavoidable. RaMop for it f Ezfiepiion. OroiuideQfthesaperioriiy 
•Tmi^ttaeRMiic&lacieneef NaMreofthepreniieef ErideiiMeiMOjraeceMfblel llta» 
mikmeofthiat 
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as the square of their distance; this great principle iiH}st 
be received on the authority of the eminent men by whom 
It was ascertained, the mass of mankind having neither the 
power nor the means of Teriiying it. 

3. All the terras are fully and distinctly defined, and 
there is no room for obs<hlrity or ambiguity in rega^ to 
them. . , 

4. The Taricans steps in a process of mathematical reason- 
ing follow «ach other so closely dnd consecutively, as to 
carry a constant conviction of absolute certainty ; and, pro« 
vided we are in possession of the necessary premises, each 
single step is skort, and theresuh obvious. 

5. The proper objects of mathematical reasoning are 
quantity and its relations ; and these are capable of being 
deAned and measured with a precision of which the objects 
of other kinds of reasoning are entirely unsusceptible, h' 
i^y indeed, always to be kept in tnind, that mathematical 
reasoning is only applicable tq subjects which can be de- 
fined and measured in this manner, and that a}l attempts to 
extend it to subjects of other kinds have led to the greatest 
absurdities. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of precision which thus 
distinguishes mathematical reasoning, the study of mathe- 
matics does not, as is commonly supposed, necessarily lead 
to precision in other species of reasoning, and still less to 
correct investigation Jn physical science. The^ explanation 
that is given of the fact seems to be satisfactory ^ The 
mathematiciati argues certain conclusions from - certain as- 
sumptions, rather than from actual ascertained fkcts ; and 
the facts to which he may have occasion to refer are so 
simple, and so free>from all extraneous matt err that their 
truth is obvious, or js ascertained without difficulty. By 
being conversant with truths of this nature, he does not 
learn that kind of caution and severe ejcaniination which is 
required in physical science., for enabling us to' judge 
whether' the statetnents on which we proceed are true, and 
whether they include the whole truth which ought to^ntcr 
into the investigation:. He thus 'acquires a habit of toe 
great facility in the admission of data or premises, which is 

Use of tanos. Kegu|ar socce«ioQ of steps. Objects of matheoiatlcal reasoning t 
Bfibcts of mailMinatical studies oaUMmiiMl? Common error ? ExpUuwtkm of the fiuifci f 
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the part of every iDVestigation whieh tke pfayvieal iaquirer 
serutmizes with the most «nxiott» ease,' and too great con- 
fidence in the mere force of reasoning, without adequate 
attention to the previous processes of investigation on which 
all reasoning must be founded.- It has be^; accordingly^ 
remarked by Mr. Stewart, ^d:^ther accurate observers of 
intellectual character, that mathematicians are apt to be 
exceedingly credulous, in ireg«rd both to opinion^ and to 
matters of testimony > while, on the' other hand, peraons 
who -ar^ chiefiy conversant with the uncertain sciences, 
acquire a kind of scepticism in regard to statements, -which 
is apt to lead them into the -opposite error. ^ These observa- 
tions, of course, apply cmly to what we may call a mere 
mathematician, a 'character which is now probably rare, 
since the close connection was Established between the 
mathematical and physical sciences' in the philosophy of 
Newton. 

In the various steps constituting a proeeeaof reasoning 
or a process of investigation, in any dq^wrtment of* know- 
ledge, our guides is re&son or judgment: Its peculiar pro- 
vince is to give to. each fact or each principle a proper 
place and due in^ueikce- iirihe inquiry, ttbd to triice the real 
and true tendeiftcy of it in the conclusion, it is, of course 
assisted by other menjtat operations., as memory, ednception, 
and abstraction, but especially by attention, or a* deliberate 
and careful application o( the mind tt> eech fact 'and each 
consideration which 6vght to have a place in the inquiry. 
This is entirely a^ voluntary exercise .of the mnd, strength- 
ened and made easy by higtbit, or frequent exercise, and 
weakened or impaired by ;disuse or Biisapplication ; .and 
there- is, perhaps, nothing which has a greater iififluence in 
the formation of chai^ter, or in determining the place 

which a mea is to assume among his fellow-men. 

. . . -' • 

This sound exercise of judgment is widely distinct from 
the art of ingenious disputation. The object of the former 
19 to weigh fully and eandidly all the relations of things, 
and \o give to each fact its proper weight in the inquiry ; 

Mr. Slewait'f remark f To wkaC clttt doM ikw reiaark &ppl^9 Tin guide in rasr 
toning. Other' poirera whtck aviat. DiatificUan betireen aot^id jndgnMOt and kkf» 
tuam diaputation 9 
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the aim oC this latter is to seize with rapidity particular re^ 
lations, and to find fiEMsts bearing upon a particular mew of 
a subject. This habit when much exercised tends rather {q 
withdraw the attention from the cultivation of the- former- 
Thus, it has not unfre^uently ha^penedi that an ingenious 
pleader has made a bad judge ; and that acute and power* 
ful disputants have perplexed themselves by their pwn 
subtleties, till they have ended by doubting of every thing. 
The same observation applies to controversial writing ; and 
hence the hesitation with which we receive the arguments 
and statements of a keen controvertist, and the necessity of 
hearing both sides. In making use of this eaution, w^ may 
not accuse the reasoner of any unsound arguments or falsd 
statements. We only charge him with acting, the part of 
a9 ingenious pleader, who brings forward the statements 
and arguments calculated • to favor one side of a question! 
and leaves those of the opposite sicie out of view. The caQ- 
did inquirer, like the j^ust judge, considers both sides, and 
endeavors,. according to the best of his judgment, to. decide 
between them. To ijbe same principle we trace the suspi- 
cion with which we receive the statements of an author, 
who first brings forward his doctrine, and then proceeds to 
collect facts in support of it« To a similar process we. may 
ascribe the paradoxical opinions in which sophistical writers 
have landed themselves, often on subjects of the highest im* 
portance, and which they ka^^ continued to advocate, with 
much appearance of an honest conviction of their truth. It 
would be unjust to. suppose that these writers have always 
intended to impose upon others; they have very often im- 
posed upon themselves ; but they have done so by their 
own voluntary act, in a misapplieation of their reasoning 
powers. They have directed their attention, exclusively or 
chiefly, to one view of a subject, and have neglected to; 
direct it> with the same care, to the ike ts and considerations 
which tend<to support the opposite conclusions; 

In regard to the sound exercise of judgment, it is farther 
to be remarked, that it may exist without the habit of ob- 
serving the various steps in the mental process which is con- 

CompariMa of the |wa' InOiience of the habit of dbputation. BMereDCe bMwean 
a keen dieputer attd a candid iaquimr. SelMiacepiiaii.«oiQro<MW Sups ota mantal 
Voceas •ometftoea unolMerved. 
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fiQcted with it. Tbtis we fin4 men of that character to 
which we give the name of strong sound sense, who form 
uist and comprehensive .conclusions on a subject, without 
being able to explain to others the chain of thought by which 
they arrived at them; and who, 5vhen they attempt to do 
so, are apt to bewilder themselves, and fall into absurdities. 
Such persons, Accordingly, are « adapted for situations re« 
quiring both soundness of judgment and promptitude in 
action ; but they m^ke a baa figure in public speaking or 
reasoning. They are, indeed, possessed of a faculty mote 
yduable than^ aily thing that metK];>h^ics or logic can fur* 
nish; but a due attention to these sciences might increase 
their usefulness, by enabling them to ccmimunicate to others 
the mental process which led to their decisions. A person 
of this description, according to a well-known anecdote, when 
appointed to a judicial sjtuaUon ia ona of the colonies, re^ 
ceived from an eminent judge the advice to ^trust to his own 
good sense in forming his opinions,. but never to attempt to 
state the grounda of them. ^ The judgment," said he, *' will 
probably be right, the argument will infallibly be wrong." 
When this strong sound judgment and correct logical habits 
are united in the same individual^ they form th6' character 
of one who arrives at true conclnsion^ on any subject to 
which his attentioii is directed, and, at the same time, carries 
others-along with him to a full conviction of their truth. 

We have^ then, every reaspn to believe that, thpugh 
there may be original 4ifierences in the power of judgment, 
the chief souirce of the actual varieties in this important 
function is rather to be found jn its culture and regulation. 
Or this subject there, are Various considerations of the high* 
est interest* claiming* the attention^ of those who wish to 
have the understanding trained to the investigation of truth. 
These are chiefly referable to two heads, namely^ the man* 
nerjn which the judgment sti^rs -from deficient culture; 
and the manner in which it is distorted by want of due regu- 
lation, _ - . , 

1. The judgment is impaired by deficient culture. This ^ 

Example. Such iodlTklualtr qualified foi* what duties? Means 6f increasing their 
neefulneaa? Anecdote. J[mpQrtanc« of cutUradoa? Diriikm of tbe mbjaci? Da< 
ficitnt culture 1 
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is exemplififid in that listteiis and indiflerent habit of the 
miiid in whieh there is no exercise of correct thinking, or 
of a close and eontiimed application of the attention ia sub* 
jects of renl importaAce. The mind is engrossed by fritro- 
lities 'and trifles, or bewildered'b]^ the wild play of the im&« 
gination ; and, in reglttd to opinions on the most important 
subjects, it either feels a total indi^rehce, or receives them 
from others mthoiit' the exeition of thinking or examining 
for itself- The individuals who are thus affected either be- 
come the dupes' of sophistical opinions imposed upon them, 
by other men^ or spend their Hves-ia frivolous and unworthy 
pursuits, with a total incapacity for all impof tant inquiries. 
A slight degree removed IVom this condition of mind is 
another/ in whidi opinions are formed on slight and partial 
examination^ perhaps from viewing one side of a question, 
or, at least, without a full and candid direction of the aiten- 
tion to all the A^cts wj>ich ought to be taken into the in« 
quiry. Both these conditions of mind may perhaps Origi- 
nate partly in constitutional peculiarities or ^roneous edu- 
cation; but they are fixed and increased By habit and 
indulgence, until, after a certain time, they probably be- 
come irremediable^ They can be corrected only by a dili- 
gent ouhivation ef the important habit Which, in common 
language, we call sound add correct thinking'; and which 
is of cquaj value^ whether it be applied to the formatipti of 
opinions, ot to the regulation of conduct. 

n. The judgment is vitiated by .want of due regulation.; 
and this may be ascribed chiefly to two sources, prejudice 
and passion. Prejudice consists in the formation of opi- 
nion^ befoie the sulijeet har been really examined. By 
laeans of thia» thcrattention is^misdirectedt atid the ju4gment 
biassed^ in a manner of which the individual is often in a 
gveat measure unconscious. The highest degree of it it 
exemplified in that conditipn of the mind in which a man 
first forms ati opinion wh^ch interest or inclination may 
have suggested ; then proceeds to collect arguments Iq sup 
port of it ; and concludes by jreasoning himself into the be 
lief of what he wishes to be true. It is thus that the judg* 
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ment is apt to be misled, in a greater or less degree, by par* 
ty spirit and personal attachments or-antipathies ;* and it is 
clear that all such influence is directly opposed to its sound 
and healthy exercise. The same observations apply to pas* 
sion, or the influence exerted by the moral feelings. The 
most striking example of this is presented by that depraved 
condition of the mind, which distorts the judgment in regard 
to the great principles of moral rectitude. " A man's un- 
derstanding,^' say« Mr. Locke, " seldom fails him in this 
part, unless his will would have it so ; if he takes a wrong 
course, it is most commonly because he goes wilfully out of 
the way, or at least chooses to be bewildered ; and there 
lire few, if any, who dreadfully mi^tsdce, that are willing to 
be .right," 

These facts are worthy of much consideration, and they 
appear to be equally interesting lb all classes of men, what- 
ever may be the degree of their mental cultivation, and what- 
ever the subjects are to which their attention is more parti- 
cularly directed. There is one class of truths to which they 
apply with peculiar force, — namely, those which xelate to 
the moral government of God, and the condition of man as 
a responsible being. These great truths and the evidence 
on which they are founded, are addressed to our judgment 
as rational beings ; they are pressed upon our attention as 
sreatures destined for another state of existence ; and the 
saefed duty from which no individual can be absolved, is a 
voluntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning powers, — 
it is solemnly, seriously, and deliberately to consider. On 
these subjects a man may frame any system for himself, and 
may rest in that system as truth ; but the solemn inquiry is, 
not what opinions he has formed, but in what manner he 
has formed them. Has he approached the great inquiiy 
with a sincere desire to discover the truth ; and has he 
brought to it a mind neither misled by prejudice, nor dis- 
torted by the condition of its moral feelings ; — has he direct- 
ed his attention to all the facts and evidences with an in- 
tensity suited to their momentous importance ; and has he 
conducted the whole investigation with a deep and serious 
feeling that it carries with it an interest which reaches into 

Paisnon f Locke's remark. ImportaDt application of thoM principlee. Tha real 
lueetion in regard to our opinion* 7 
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eternity ? Truth Li immutable and eternal, but it may elude 
the frivolous or prejudiced inquirer: and, even when he 
thinks his eonclusions are the result of much examination, 
he may be resting his highest concerns in delusion and 
falsehood. 

The huaian mind, indeed,' even in its highest state of cul- 
ture, has been fbund inadequate to the attainment of the true 
knowledge of the Deity ; but light from heaven has shone 
upon the scene of doubt and of darkness, which will conduct 
the humble inquirer through ^every difficulty, until he arrive 
at the full perception and commanding influence of the 
truth ; — of truth such as human intellect never could have 
reached, and which, to every one who receives it, brings its 
own evidence that it comes from God. 

Finally, the sound exercise of judgment has a remarka- 
ble influence in ^educing and maintaining that tranquillity 
of mind which results from a due application of its powers, 
and a correct estimate of the relations of things. The want 
of this exercise leads a man to be unduly engrossed with the 
frivolities of life, unreasonably elated by its joys, and unrea- 
' sonabl^ depressed by its sorrows. A sound and well regu- 
lated judgment tends to preserve from all such dispropor- 
tioned pursuits and emotions. It does so, by leading us to 
view all present things in their true jelations, to estimate 
aright their relative value, and to fix the degree of atten- 
tion of which they are worthy ; — it does so, in a more espe- 
cial manner, by leading us to compare the present life, 
which » so rapidly passing over us, with the paramount 
importance and overwhelming interest of the life >vhich is 
to come. 

The truth within the reaeti of every mind. Bflect of sound judanoat in iMroduciltf 
■MntAl tranoviUHy. How doea It produce tbii eflba ? 
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OF THE USE OF EBASON IN CORRECTING THE IMFmESSIONS OP 
THE MIND IN REGARD TO EXTERNAL THINGS. 

This subject leads to an investigatioii of great and exten- 
sive interest, of which I cannot hope to give more than a 
slight and imperfect outline. My anxiety is, that what is 
attempted may be confined to authentic facts, and the most 
cautious conclusions ; and that it may be of some use in 
leading to farther inquiry. 

We have seen the power which the mind possesses of re- 
calling the vivid impressions of scenes or events long gone 
by, in that mental process which we call conception. We 
have seen also its power of taking the elements of actual 
scenes, and forming them into new combinations, so as to 
represent to itself scenes and events which have no real ex- 
istence. We have likewise observed the remarkable man- 
ner in which persons, events, oi* scenes, long past, perhaps 
forgotten, are recalled into the mind by means of associa- 
tion ; — trains of thought .taking possession of the mipd in a 
manner which we often cannot account for, and bringing 
back facts or occurrences which had long ceased to be ob- 
jects of attention. ' These remarkable processes are most 
apt to take place when the mind is in that passive state 
which we call a revery ; and they are more rarely observed 
when the attention is actively exerted upon any distinct and 
continued subject of thought. 

During the presence in the mind of such a representation, 
whether recalled by conception or association, or fabricated 
by imagination, there is probably, f«r the time, a kind of 
belief of its real and present existence. But, on the least 
return of the attention to the affairs of life, the vision is in- 
stantly dissipated ; and this is done by reason comparing 
the vision with the actual state of things in the external 
Wprld. The poet or the novelist, it is probable, feels him- 

Caution in regard to the ensuing dtecussion ? Conception f Im^igination 7 Associa- 
tion f In what state of mind are these wocesnes moat freciuenUj performed 9 Belief 
«f the reality of these representations. JSow dispelled 7 
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self, for the time, actually imbodied in the person of his he- 
ro, and in that character judges, talks, and acts in the scene 
which he is depicting. This we call imagination ; but were 
the vision not to be dissipated on his return to the ordinary 
relations of life, — ^were he then to act in a single instance 
in the character of the being of his imaginationj-^rthis would 
constitute insanity. 

The condition of mind here referred to does actually take 
place ; namely, a state >n which the visions or impressions 
of the mind itself are believed to have a real and present 
existence in the external world, and in which reason fails to 
correct this belief by the actual relations of external things. 
There are two conditions^in which this occurs in a striking 
manner; namely, insanity and ^dreaming. Considered as 
mental phenomena, they have a remarkable affinity to each 
other. The great difference between them is, that in in- 
sanity the erroneous impression being permanent, afiects 
the conduct; whereas, in dreaming, no influence on the 
conduct ifl produced, because the vision is dissipated upon 
awsking. The difference, -again, between the mind under 
the influence of knagination, and ill the state now under 
consideration, is, that in the former' the vision is built up by 
a voluntary effort, and is varied or dismissed at pleasure ; 
while in dreaming and insanity this power is suspended 
and the mind is left entirely under the influence of the chain 
of thoughts which happens to be present, without being able 
either to vary or dismiss it. The particular chain or series 
seems, in general, perhaps always, to depend upon associa- 
tions previously formed; the various elements of which 
bring up one another in a variety of singular combinations, 
and in a manner which we often cannot trace, or in any 
degree account for. The facts connected with this branch 
'.f the subject form one of the most interesting parts of this 
Hvestigation. ' 

There are some other affections which come under the 
same class ; but insanity and dreaming are the two extreme 
examples. In dreaming, the bodily ' senses are in a great 
measure shut up from external impresi^ions ; and the mflu- 
ence of the will upon bodily motions is also suspended, so 

Example. The viaion aometinnes not dissipated. Two cases ? State of the mind in 
Ihese cases f State of Che bodily senses ia dreaming t 
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that BO actions in general follow. We shall afterward seo 
that there are exceptions to this ; hut it is the common state 
in dreaming. In insanity, on the other hand, the hodily 
senses are awake to impressions from, without, and hodily 
motion is under the influence of the will ; hence the maniac 
acts, under his erroneous impressions, in a manner which 
often makes him dangerous to the community. There is 
an afiection which holds an intermediate place between 
these two extremes, and presents a variety of interesting 
phenomena. This is somnambulism. It differs from dream- 
ing, in the senses being, to a certain degree, awake to 
external things ; though that power is suspended by which 
the mental impressions are corrected by the influence of 
the external world, ^hus, the somnambulist often under- 
stands what is said to him, and can converse with another 
person in a tolerably connected manner, though always 
with some reference to his erroneous mental iinpressions. 
He aets, also, under the influence of these ; but the remark- 
able difference between him and the maniae is, that the 
somnambulist can be roused from his vision, and then, the 
whole is dissipated. There are cases, indeed, in which the 
hallucination is more permanent, and cannot be at once in- 
torrupted in this manner : — ^these of course come to border 
on insanity. 

There is still a fourth condition connected with this curi- 
ous subject ; namely, that in which a person awake, and in 
other respects in possession of his rational powers, perceives 
spectral illusions. This, we shall see, is allied in a singu- 
lar manner to the afiections now referred to. 

The subject, therefore, divides itself into four parts, which 
will form the separate topics of the following observa- 
tions : — 

1. Dreaming. 

2. Somnambulism. 

3. Insanity. 

4. Spectral Illusions. 

The causes of these remarkable conditions of the mental 
functions are entirely beyopd the reach of our inquiries ; 

Jn inaanteyf Somnambulisni. Its natan % lUurtntion of thw. Mora or 1«m iw» 
ttuuMDt. Fourth condition} RecapitiUatioD. 
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but the pkeBomenk connected with them i»esent « suhjeet 
of most mterasting inrestigatioa. 



I. DKEAMING. 

The peculiar condition of the xnind in dreaming appears 
to be refbrable to two heads : — 

1. The impressions which arise in the mind are believed 
to have a Teal and present exigteace ; and this belief is not 
corrected, as in the waking state, by oomparing the concep- 
tion with the things of the external world. 

2. The ideas or images in the mind follow oneanother 
according to tasociations over which we have no contr<^ ; 
^e cannot, as in- the waking state, vary the series, or stop 
it at our will. 

One of the most curious objects of investigation is to 
trace the manner in which the particular visions or series 
of images arise. When considered in this view, a great 
variety may be observed in dreams. Some of those which 
we are able to trace most distinctly, appear to be the fol- 
lowing :: — 

I. Recent events, and recent mental emotions, mii^led up 
into one continuous series with each other, or with old 
events, by means of some f^e^eling which had been "in a 
greater or less degree allied to each of them> though in 
other respects they weire entirely unconnected. We hear, 
perhaps, of a distressing accident ; we have received some 
unpleasant 'news of an absent friend ; and we have been 
concerned in some business which gave rise to anxiety : a 
dream takes place, in which all these are combined toge- 
ther; we are ourselves connected with the accident; the 
absent' friend is in our company ; and the person with whom 
the business was transacted also appears in the scene. 
The only bond of union among these occurrences was, 
that each of them gave rise to a similar kind of emotion ; 
and the train was probably excited by some bodily feeling 
of uneasiness, perhaps an oppression at the stomach, at the 

Condition of the mind In dreaming, how referred ? Sourcee of the images Which ariai 
to dreaming T Recent event* or emotions. Examples 7 
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time whcm the dream occunred. Without this, the particu- 
lar series miffht not have take place at all ; or some of the 
elemente of it might have occurred iu a totally different 
association. The absent friend might have appeared in 
connection with old and pleasing recollections, combined 
perhaps with persons and events associated with these, and 
without any reference %o the painful intelligence by which 
the attention had been directed to him. We meet a person 
whom we have not seen for many years, and are led to in- 
quire after old friends, and to * allude to events long past. 
Dreams follow, i» which these persons appear, and other 
persons and occurrences connected with them ; but the in- 
dividual, whose conversation gave rise to the series, does 
not 4ippear in it, because he was not conneeted with the 
particolar chain of events which was thus recalled into the 
mind, 

A woman who was a patient in the clinical ward of the 
infirmary of Edinburgh, under the care of Dr. Duncan, 
talked a great deal in her sleep^ and made numerous and 
very distinct allusions to the cases of other sick persons. 
These allusions did not apply to any patients who were in 
the ward at that time ; but, after some observation, they 
Were fouQd to refer correctly to the cases of individuals 
who were there when this woman was a patient in the ward 
two years before. 

. II. Trains of images brought up by association with 
bodily sensations. Examples of this^ kind are of frequent 
occurrence. By the kind attention of my friend Dr. James 
Gregory, I have received a most interesting manuscript by 
his late eminent father, which contains a variety of curious 
matter on this subject. In this paper, Dr. Gregory men- 
tions of himself that, having on one occasion gone to bed 
with a vessel of hot water at his feet, he dreamed of\ walk- 
ing up the crater of mount Etna, and of feeling the ground- 
warm under him. He had at an early period of his life 
visited mount Vesuvius, and actually fix a strong sensation 
of warmth in his feet when walking up the side of the cra- 
ter ; but it was remar]^able that the dream was not of Ve- 

story of Dr. Duncan's poitient. Images brought up by bodlj sensatioaa 7 Story of 
fhe eflmet of hot water at tna feeL 
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suviiis, but of Etna, of whicli he had only read Brydone's 
description. This was probably from the latter impression 
having been the more recent. On another occasion, he 
dreamed of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay, and of 
Bufiering much distress from the intense frost. He foand 
that he had thrown off the bed-clothes in his sleep ; and, a 
few days before, he had. been reading a very particular 
account of the state of the colonies in that country during 
winter. Again, when sufiering from toothache, he dreamed 
of undergoing the operation of tooth-drawing, with the ad- 
ditional circumstance that thaopemtor drew a sound tooth, 
leaving the aehing one in its place. But the most striking 
anecdote in this interesting document is one in which simi- 
lar dreams were produced in a gentleman and his wife, at 
the same time, and by the^ame cause, It happened at the 
period when there was an alarm of French invasion,' and 
almost every man in £dinbi\rgh was a soldier. AU'thidgs 
had been arranged in-expectation of the Icuiding of an ene- 
my ; the first notice of which was to be given by a gun 
from the castle, and this was- to be followed by a chain of 
signals calculated to alarm the country in all directions. 
Further, there had beeki recently in Edinburgh a splendid 
military spectacle, in which five thousand men had been 
drawn up in Prince's street, fronting the ca^le. The g«i- 
tleman to whom the dream occurred, and who had been a 
most zealous volunteer, was in bed between two and three 
o'clock in the morning, when he dreamed of hearing the 
signal gun. He was immediately at the castle, witnessed 
the proceedings for displaying the signals, and saw and 
lieatid a 'great bustle over the towa from troops and artillery 
assembling, especially ia Prince's street. At this tiine he 
was roused by his wife, who awoke in a fright in conse- 
quence of a similar dream, connected with much noise and 
the landing of an enemy, and concluding with the death of 
a particular friend of her husband's, who had served with 
him as a volunteer during the late war. The origin of this 
remarkable concurrence was ascertained, in the morning, 
to be the noise produced in the room above by the fall of 
a pair of tongs which had been left in some very awkward 
position in suppcM't of a clothes-screen. Dr. Beid relates 

Other examplM.* Story of the Edinbargh gentleman and his wife 9 
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of himself, that the dressing applied after a blister on hin 
head having become raffled so as to produce considerable 
uneasiness, he dreamed of falling into the hands ef savages 
and being scalped -by them. 

To this part of the sabject are to be referred some re- 
markable cases in which, in particular individuals, dreams 
can be produced by whispering into their ears when they 
are asleep. One of the most curious as well as authentic 
examples of this kind has been referred to by several wri- 
ters : I find the particulars in the paper of Dr. Gregory, 
and they were related to him by a gentleman who witness- 
ed them. The subject of it was an officer in the expedition 
to Louisburg in 1758, who had this pieculiarity in ^p re- 
markable a degree, that his companions in the transport 
were in the constant habit of amusing themselves at his 
expense. They could produce in him any kind • of dream 
by whispering into his ear, especially if this was done by ^ 
a friend with whose voice he was familiar. At ome time 
they conducted him through the whole progress of a quarrel, 
which ended in a duel ; and, when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, a j)istol was put into his hand, which he 
nred, and wasr -awakened by the report. On another occa- 
sion they found him asleep on th^ top of a locker or bunker 
in the cabin, when they, made him believe he had fallen 
overboatd, and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. 
He immediately imitated all the motions of switnming. 
They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, and 
entreated him to dive for his life. He instantly ^d so with 
such force as to throw himself entirely from the locker upon 
the cabin floor, by which he was^ much bruised, and awaken- 
ed of course. After the landing of the army at Louisburg,^ 
his friends found him one day asleep in his tent, and evi- 
dently much annoyed by the cannonading. They then 
made him beliete that he was engaged, when he expressed 
great fear, and showed an evident disposition to run away. 
Against this they remonstrated, but at the same time in- 
creased his fears by imitating the groans of the wounded 
and the dying ; and when he asked, as he oken did, who 
was down, they named his particular friends. At last they 

Effect of a blister f Producing dreams, in particular indi^duals 7 Case oftfae officer t 
Various experiments tried upon him. 
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told him that the man next himself in the hne had fallen, 
when he instantly sprang from his hed, rushed out of the tent, 
and was roused from his danger and his dream together by 
falling over the tent-ropes. A remarkable circumstance in 
this case, was, that after these experiments he had no distinct 
recollection of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of 
oppression or fatigue ; and used to tell his friends that ha 
was sure they had been playing some trick upon him. A 
case entirely similar is related in Smeliie's Natural Histo- 
ry, the subject of which was a medical student at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in dreams which 
are excited by a noise: namely, that the same sounds 
awakes the person, and produces a dream which appears to 
him to occupy.n considerable time« . The following example 
of this has heeh related to me : — ^A gentleman dreamed that 
he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, 
was apprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to be 
shot, and at last led out for execution. After all the usual 
preparations a gun was fired; he awoke with the report, 
and found that a noise in an adjoining room had both pro* 
duced the dream and awakened him. The same want of 
the notion of time is observed in dreams from other .causes. 
Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman, who, after sleeping in a 
diunp place, was for along time liable to a feeling of suffo- 
cation whenever he slept in a lying posture ; and this was 
always accompanied by a dream of a skeleton which grasp- 
ed him violently by the throat. He could sleep in a sitting 
posture without any uneasy feeling; and after trying 
various expedients he at last had a sentinel placed beside 
him, with orders to awake him whenever he sunk down. 
On one occasion he was attacked by the skeleton, and a 
severe and long struggle ensued before he awoke. On 
finding fault with his attendant for allowing him to lie so 
long in such a state of sufi^ring, he was assured that he 
had not lain an instant, but had been awakened the mo* 
tbent he began to sink. The gentleman after a considera- 
ble time recovered from the affection. A friend of mine 
I . ■ i ■■ i ■ I ■■ ■ . 1 1 1 rf 
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Jreomefl that he crossed the Atlantie, and spent a fortnight 
in America. In embarking on his return,* he fell- into the 
sea ; and, having awoke with the fright, discovered that he 
had not been asleep above ten minutes. 

III. Dreams consisting of the revival of old associations 
respecting things which had entirely passed out of the mind, 
and which seemed to have been forgotten. It is often im« 
possible to trace the man&er in whioh these dreams arise ; 
and some of the facts connected with them scarcely appear 
referable to any principle with which yie are at present ac« 
quainted. The following example occurred to a particular 
friend qf mine, and may be relied upon in its most minute 
particulars :— 

The gentleman was at the time connected witL one of 
the principal banks in Glasgow,' and was. at his place at the 
teller's table, where money -is paid, when a person entered 
demanding payment of a sum of six pounds. There were 
several people waiting, who were, in turn, entitled to be 
attended before him ; but be was extremely impatient, and 
rather noisy ; and, being besides a remarkable stammerer, 
he became so annoying, that another gentleman requested 
my friend to pay him his money and get rid of him. He 
did so, accordingly, but with an expression of impatieqce at 
being obliged to attend t» him before his turn, and thought 
no mcHre of the transaction. At the end of the year, which 
was eight or nine months after, the books of the bank could 
not be made to balance, the deficiency being exactly six 
pounds. Several days and nights had been spent in endea- 
voring to discover the error, but without success ; wheji, at 
last, my friend returned home, much fatigued, and went to 
bed. He dreamed of being at his place in the bank, and 
the whole transaction with the ^tanuaerer, as now detailed^ 
passed before him in all its particulars. He awoke under a 
full impression that the dream was to lead him to a dis- 
covery of what he was so anxiously in search of; and, on 
examination, soon discovered that the sum paid to this 
person in tho manner now mentioned, had been neglected 
to be inserted in the book of interests, and that it exactly 
accounted for the error in the balance. 
*' ■ .1.1. , .1 I — 
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This caae, upon a little consideration, will appei[r to he 
exceedingly remarkable, because the impression recalled in 
this singttliur manner was one of which there was no con* 
sciousness at the time when it occurred; and, consequently, 
we cannot suppose that an^r association took place which 
could have assisted in recalling it. For the fact lipon 
which the importance^of the case ravted was, not his hav- 
ing paid the* money, but having neglected to insert the 
payment. Now of this there was no iiiipression made upon 
the mind at the time, and we can scarcely conceive on 
what principle it could be recalled. The deficiency being 
six pounds, we may, indeed, suppose the gentleman endea- 
voring to recoHect whether- there could have been a pay- 
ment of this sum made in any irregular manner which could 
have led to an omission, er an error ; but in the transac- 
tiona of an extensive bank, in a great commercial city, a 
payment of six pounds, at the distance of eight or nine 
months, could have ifiade but a very faint impression ; and 
upon the whole, the case presents, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable menttfl phenomena connected with this curious 
subject. The following is of the same nature, though much 
less extraordinary, from the shortness of the interval ; and 
it may perhaps be considered as a simple act of memory, 
though, for the same reason as in the former case, we can- 
not trace any association which could have recalled the 
circumstance : — A gentleman who was appointed to an 
office in one of th6 principal banks in Edinburgh found, on 
balancing his first day's transactions, that the money under 
his charge was deficient by ten pounds. After many fruit- 
less attempts to discover the cause of the error, he went 
home, not a little annoyed by the result of his first experi- 
ment in banking. In the night he dreamed that he was at 
his place in< the bank, and that a' gentleman who was per- 
sonally known to him presented a draught for ten pounds. 
On awaking, he recollected the dream, and also recollected 
that the gentleman who appeared in it had actually receiv- 
ed ten pounds. On going to the bank, he found that he 
had neglected to enter the payment, and that the gentle- 
man's order had by accident fallen among some pieces of 

. II < II ' ■ i.M ■ II ■ f .r. I » 
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paper, which had beefn thrown on the floor to be nwept 
away. 

I have formerly referred t6 soihe remarkable cases in 
which languages long forgotten were recovered diiring a 
state of delirium. Something very analogous seems to oc« 
eur in dreaming, of which I have received the following 
example from an able and intelligent friend. In his youth 
he was very fond of the Greek language, and made consi- 
derable progress in it ; but afterwards, being actively en- 
gaged in other pursuits, he so -entirely forgot it that he can- 
not even read the words. But he has often dreamed of 
reading Greek works which he had been accustomed to use 
at college, and with a most tivid impression of fully under- 
standing them. 

A further, and most interesting illustration of the class of 
dreams referred to under this head, is found m an anecdote 
lately published by the distinguished author of the Waverly 
novels, and considered by him as authentic : — *' Mr. R. of 
Bowland, a gentleman of landed property in the vale of Ga- 
la, was prosecuted for a very considerable, sum, the accumu- 
lated arrears of teind, (or tithe,) for which he was said to 
be indebted to a noble family, the titulars, (lay impropria- 
tors of the tithes.) Mr. H. was strongly impressed with 
the belief that his father had, by a form of process peculiar 
to the law of Scotland, purchased these lands from the titu- 
lar, and th«refi9re that the present prosecution was ground- 
less. But after an industrious search among his father's 
papers, an investigaticm of the public records, and a care- 
ful inquiry among all persons who had transacted law-busi- 
ness for his father, no evidence could be recovered to sup- 
Eort his defence. The period was now near at hand when 
e conceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he 
had formed his determination to ride to Edinburgh next day, 
and make the best bargain he could in the wny of compro- 
mise. He went to bed with this resolution, and with all 
the circumstances of the case floating upon his mind, had 
a dream to the following purpose :- — His father, who had 
been many years dead, appeared to him, he thought, and 
asked him why he was disturbed in his mind* In dreams 

Knowledge of lanania^ea reriTsd in dreams. Ezamplo. Aoeedota rtlated bj Walta^ 
fkoVL Narrate all the ctrcunurtaneee. 
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men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. R. thought 
that he informed his father of the ca^se of his distress, add- 
ing that the payment of a considerahle sum of money was 
the mcnre unpleasant to him, because he had a strong con- 
sciousness that it was not due, though he was unable to re- 
cover any evidence in support of his belief. *You are 
right, my son,' replied the paternal shade; 'I did acquire 
right to these teinds, for payment of which you are now 
prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction are in 
the bands of Mr. — — , a writer (or attorney) who is now 
retired from professional business, and resides at Inveresk, 
near Edinburgh. He was a person whom I employed on 
that occasicm for a* particular rtsason, but who never, on 
any other occasiouy transacted business on my account. It 
is very possible,' pursued the vision, * that Mr. — — may have 
forgotten a matter which is now of a very old date ; but 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, that when 
I came to pay his account, there was difficulty in getting 
change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that we were 
forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.' 

" Mr. R. awoke in the morning, with all the words of 
his vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth while 
to ride across the country to Inveresk, instead' of going 
straight to Edinburgh. When he came, there he waited 
on the gentlemair mentioned in the dream, a very old man ; 
without saying any thing of the vision, he inquired whether 
he remembered having conducted such ' a matter for his 
deceased father. The old gentleman could not at first 
bring the .circumstance to his recollection ; but, on mention 
of the Portugal piece of gold, thcwhole returned upon his 
memory ; he made an immediate search for the papers, and 
recovCTcd them, — so that Mr. R. carried to Edinburgh the 
documents necessary to ^am the Cause which, he was on 
the verge of losing." 

There is every reason to believe that this very interest- 
ing case is referable to the principle lately mentioned : that 
the gentleman had heard the circumstances from his father, 
but had entirely forgotten them, until the firequentand in- 
tense application of his mind to the subject with which they 
were connected at length gave rise to a train of associa- 

Principle Qhwtrated bj thii ca^e I Ezplanalioo of US 
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tion which recalled them in the dream. To the same prin* 
ciple are referable the two following anecdotes, which I 
have received as entirely authentic. ^ A gentleman of tlio 
law in Edinburgh had mislaid an important paper, relating 
to some affairs on which a public meeting was soon to be 
held. He had been making most anxious search for it for 
many days; but the evening •of the day preceding that on 
which the meeting was to be held had arrived, without his 
being able to discover it. Ele went to bed under great anx- 
iety and disappointment, and dreamed that the paper was 
in a box appropriated to the papers of a particular family, 
with which it was in no way. connected : it was accor- 
dingly found there in the morning. — Another individual, 
connected with a public office, had mislaid a paper of such 
importance, that he was threatened with the loss of his 
situation if he did not produce it. After a long but unsuc- 
ce^ful search, under intense anxiety, he also dreamed of 
' discovering the paper in a particular place, and found it 
there accordingly. 

IV. A class of dreams which presentjs an interesting sub- 
ject of observation includes those in which a strong pro- 
pensity of character, or a strong mental emotion, is imbodi- 
ed into a dream, and by some natural ^coincidence is fulfil- 
led. A murderer mentioned by Mr. Combe had dreamed 
of committing murder some years before the event took 
place. But more remarkable still are those instances, many 
of them authentic, in which a dream has given notice of ' 
an event which was occurring at the time, or occurred soon 
after. The following story has -been long mentioned in 
Edinburgh, and there see^ns no reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity : — A clergyman had come to this city from a short 
distance in the country, and was sleeping at an inn, when 
he dreamed of seeing a fire, and one of his children in the 
midst of it. He awoke with the impression, and instantly 
left town on his return home. When he arrived within 
" sight of his house, he found it on fire, and got there in time 
to assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger. With* 

Case of ihe Edinburgh lawyer. Dreams resulting from some strong propensity of 
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out calling in question the possibility of supernataral eom- 
munication in sach cases, this striking occnrrence, of which 
I believe there is little reason to doubt the truth, may per- 
haps be accounted for on simple and natural principles. Let 
us suppose, that tho gentleman had a servant who had 
shown great carelessness in regard to fire, and had often 
^ven rise in his mind to a strong -apprehension that he 
might set fire to the house. ' His anxiety might be.increased 
by being from home, and the same circumstance might 
make the servant still more eareless. Let us farthor sup« 
pose that the gentleman, before going to bed, had, in addi«* 
tion to this anxiety, suddenly recollected, that there was on 
that day, in the neighborhood of his house, some fair or pe- 
riodical merry-making, from which the servant was very 
likely to return home in a state of intoxication. It was 
most natural that these impressions should be imbodied in- 
to a dream of his house being on fire, and that the same 
circumstances might lead to the dream being fulfilled, 

A gentleman in Edinburgh was afiected with aneurism of 
the popliteal artery, for which he was under the care of two 
eminent surgeons, and the day was fixed for the operation. 
About two days before the time appointed for it, the wife of 
the patient dreamed that a change had taken place in the 
disease, in consequence of which the operation 'would not 
be required. On examining the tumor in the morning, the 
gentleman was astonished to find that the pulsation had en- 
tirely ceased ; and, in short, this turned out to be a sponta- 
neous cure. To persons' not professional it may be right to 
mention that the cure of popliteal aneurism without an ope- 
ration is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked upon as 
probable in any individual case, it is likely, however, that 
the tady had heard of the possibility of such a termination, 
and that her anxiety had very naturally imbodied this into 
a dream ; the fulfilment of it at the very time when the 
event took place is certainly a very remarkable coinci- 
dence. The following anecdotes also I am enabled to give 
as entirely authentic. A lady dreamed that an aged female 
relative had been murdered by a black servant, and the 
dream occurred more than once. She was then so iiv 

Explanation of It 9 The Edinburgh patienU Naxrata tho circuoMtaacea. 
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pressed by 4t that she weRt to' the house of the lady to 
whom it related, and prevailed apoii a gentleman to watch 
in an^ adjoining room during the following night. About 
three o'clock in the morning,^ the gentleman, hearing foot* 
steps on the stairs, left his place of concealment, and met 
the servant carrying up a quantity of coals. Being ques- 
tioned as to where he was going, he replied, in a confused 
and hurried manner, that he was goin^ to mend his mis- 
tress' fire,— which, at three o'clock in. the morning, in the 
middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; and, on further 
investigation, a strong knife was found jconcealed beneath 
the coals.. Another lady dreamed that a boy, her nepKew, 
had been drowned along with some young companions with 
whom he had engaged to go on a sailing ei^ursion in the 
Frith of Forth. She sent for. him in the morning, and, with 
much difficulty, prevailed upon him to give up his engage- 
ment; his companions went and were all drowned. , A 
gentleman dreaded that the devil carried him down to the 
bottom of a coal-pit, where he threatened to burn him, un* 
less he would agree to give himself up -to his service. This 
he refused to dov and a warm altercation followed. He was 
at last allowed to depart, upon condition of sending down an 
individual. whom the devil named, a worthless character 
well known in the neighborhood. A few days after, this 
person was found drowned, and under circumstances which 
gave every reason to believe ihat his death had been volun- 
tary. A lady in Edinburgh had sent her watch to be re- 
paired : a long time elapsed without her^being able to reco- 
ver it, andf after many-excuses, she began to suspect that 
something was, wrong. She now dreamed that the watch- 
maker's boy, by whom the watch was sent, had dropped it 
in the street, and injured it in such a manner that it could 
not be repaired. She then went to the master, and, with- 
out any allusion to her dream> put the question to him di- 
rectly; when he confessed that it was true. 

Such coincidences derive th^r wonderful character from 
standing alone and apart from those numerous instances in 
which such dreams take place without any fulfilment. An 
iBstsnee of a very singular kind is mentioued by Mr. Joseph 

Dream of a murder. Danger of drowning apparently ibretold by a dream. Otber 
MMs } The lady and her watch. 
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Taylor, and k givvn by him as an vtidoubted fact. A young 
man who was at an academy a hundred miles from home 
dreamed that he went to his father's house in the night, 
tried the front-door, but found it locked ; got in by a back» 
door, and finding nobody out of bed, went directly to the 
bedroom of his parents, fle then said to his mother, whom 
he found awake, " Mother, I am going a kfag journey, and 
am come to bid you good-bye." - On this she answered, 
under much agitation, " Oh, <kar son, thou art dead!" He 
instantly awoke, and thought no more of his dream, until, 
a few days after, he receiv^ a letter from his father inquir- 
ing very anxiously after his health, in consequence of a 
fright(ul dream his mother had on the same liight in which 
the dream now mentioned occurred to him. §he dreamed 
that she heard some one attempt to open the front-door, 
then go to the b^ck-door, and at lasfcome into her -bed- 
room. She then saw it was her sob, who came to the side 
of her bed, and said, " Mother, I am going a long journey, 
and am come to bid you good-bye ;"'on which she exclaim- 
ed, '* Oh, .dear son, thou art dead !" But nothing unusual 
happened to any e^ the parties. The singular dream must 
have originated in some strong mental impression which 
had been made on both the individuals about the same time ; 
and to have traced the source of it would have been a mat- 
ter of great interest. 

- On a similar principle, we ar^ to account for some of the 
stories of second^sight : — a gentleman sitting by the fire on 
a stormy night, and anxidus about some of his domestics 
who are at sea in n l>oat, drops asleep for a few seconds, 
dreams very naturally of drowning m^n, and starts up with 
an exclamation that his boat is lost. If the boat returns in 
safety, the vision is no more thought of. If it is lost, as is 
very likely to happen, the story passes for second sight ; 
and it is, in. fact, one of the smecdotes-that are given as the 
most authentic instances of it. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples <^ the fulfilment of 
dreams on the principles which have now been mentioned ; 
but I am ijiduced to add the following, as it is certainly of 
n very interesting kind, and as I am enabled to give it as 
■ ' — ' ' ' ' ' ■ I .. ■ I. . ^ I I - 
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entitely authentic in all its partieulars. A most respectable 
clergyman in a codntry pansh of Scotland, made a collec- 
tion at his church for an object of public benerelence, in 
which he felt very deeply interested. The amount of the 
collection, which was received in ladles carried through the 
churchy fell greatly ^ort of his expectation ; and, during 
the evening of the day, he frequently alluded to this with 
expressions of much disappointment. In the following 
night he* dreamed that three one-pound notes had been left 
in one of the ladles, having been so compressed that they 
had stuck in the comer when the ladle was emptied. He 
was so impressed by the vision, that at an early hour in the 
morning he went to the church, found the ladle which he 
had seen in his dream^ and drew from one of the comers of 
it three one-pound notes. This interesting case is perhaps 
capable of explanation upon simple principles. It appears, 
that on the evening preceding the day of the collection, 
the clergyman had been amusing himself* by calculating 
what sum his congregation woiRd probably contribute, and 
that in doing so he had calculated on a certain number of 
families, ^o would net give him less than a pound each. 
Let us then suppose that a particular ladle, which he knew 
to have been presented to three of these families, had been 
emptied jn his presence, and found to contain no pound 
notes His first feeling would be that of disappointment ; 
but, in afterward thinking of the subject, and connecting it 
with his former calculation, the possibility of the ladle not 
having been fully emptied might dart across his mind. This 
impression, which perhaps he did not himself recollect, 
might then be imbodied into the dream, which, by a natural 
coincidence, was fulfilled. 

The four classes which have now been mentioned appear 
to include the principal varieties of dreams ; and it is often 
a matter of gneat interest to trace the manner in which the 
particular associations arise. Cases of dreams are indeed 
on record, which are not referable tQ any of the principles 
which have been mentioned, and which do not admit of 
explanation on any principles which we are able to trace. 

Thfl ctergTttan and ttie ctaariuU« jcoltoetioB. Btiata ths wbdo caw. Do thaaf 
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Muiy of theie histories, th^e is every reason to believe* 
derive their marvellous character from embellishment and 
exaggeration; and in some instanees which have -been re-< 
lated to me in the most confident manner, I have found 
this to be the case after a Jittle investigation. Others, 
however, do not admit of this explanation, and we are com- 
pelled to receive them as facts which we can in no degree 
accoant for. Of this kind I shall only add the following 
example ; and I ,ahall do so without any attempt at expla« 
nation, and without any other comment than that its accu- 
racy may be relied on in all its particulars. Two ladies, 
Msters, had been for several days in attendance upon their 
brother, who was ill of a common sore throat, sevete and 
protract^ but not considered as attended with danger. At 
the same time, one of. them had borrowed a watch from 
a female friend, in consequence of her own being under 
repair; — ^this watch was one to which particular^ value war, 
attached on account of some family associiitions, and some 
anxiety was expressed that it might not meet with any in 
ury. The sipters were sleeping together in a room com 
municating with that of their brother, when the elder ot 
them awoke in a state of great agitation^ and having roused 
the other, told her that sl^ had had a frightful dream. *^ I 
dzeamed,*' said • she, ^ that Mary's watch stopped ; and 
that, when I told you of the circumstance, you replied, much 
worse than that has happened, for 's breath has stop- 

ped a1so,"-H[|aming their brother who was ill. To quiet 
her agitation, the younger sister immediately got .up, and 
found the brother sleeping quietly, and the watch, which 
had been carefully put by in a drawer, going correctly. The 
following night the very same dream pccurred, followed by 
similar agitation, which was again composed in the same 
manner, — ^the brother beinsf again ibund in a quiet sleep, 
and the watch going well. On the following morning, 
soon after the family had breakfasted, one of. the sisters was 
sitting by her brother, while the other was writing a note 
in the adjoining room. When her note was ready for 
being pealed, she was proceeding to take out, for this pur- 
pose, the watch alluded to, which had been put by in her 

Their credibility. Are fome imaccounUUe 7 Example ; the two ladiee. Relate ttM 
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writiiig'*deftkj-Hihe w«8 astenisked to find it had stopped.- 
At the sapie instant she heard n scream of intense distress 
from her sister in the other room^ — their brother, who had 
still been considered as going <]fn fayorably^ had been seized 
with a sodded fit of suffocation, and had just breathed 
his last 

.There are Tfurious other circumstances telating to the 
philosophy of dreams, whi<4i may be mentioned very 
briefly, it has been nlleged that we he^er dream of db^ 
jects which we have not seen. On this I cannot decide ; 
but we certainly dream of things in combinations in which 
they never occurred to us. Oar dreams appear, to be very 
much influenced by the intensity of our conceptions, and, 
in this respect, there is great variety in regard to the ob- 
jects of the difllerent senses. Xyti most vivid conceptions 
are certainly of objects of sight ; and they appear to be 
much less distinct in regard to tastes, smells, and even 
sounds. Accordingly, I think dreams are chiefly occapied 
with objects of sight ; and I am not sure that we dream of 
tastes, or smells, or even of sounds, except when a sound 
actually takes place, as in several instances which have been 
mentioned. This, indeed, only applies* to simple sounds, 
for we certainly dream of persons speaking to us, and of 
understanding what they say ; but I am not sure that this 
is necessarily accompanied with a conception of sound. I 
am informed by a friend, who is a keen sportsman, that he 
often dreams of being on shooting excursions ; — ^that he 
starts his game, and points his gan, but never succeeds in 
firing it. it sometimes seems to miss fire,- but in general 
there appears to be something wrong with the lock, so that 
it'cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Dar- 
win, had been for thirty years so deaf that he could be con- 
Versed with only in writing, or by foi'minrg letters virith the 
fingers. He assured Dr. Darwin, that he never dreamed 
of persons conversing with him, except by the fingers or 
in writing, and that he never had the impression of hearing 
them speak. Two persons who had' long been blind' also 

Other principles relating to the phikMophy of dreams. Dreams occupied principally 
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kifonned hinii that they never dreamed ef visible objeets 
since the loss of theic sight. Mn Bew, however, in the 
Manchester Memoirs, mentions a blind gentleman who 
dreamed of the figure, though he. could not distinruish the 
varieties, of the httman countenance; and Smellie men- 
tions of Dr. Blacklock, who lost his sight at the age of a 
few months, that in his dreams he had a distinct impression 
of a sense which he did not possess when awake. He de- 
scribed his impression by saying that when awake there 
were three ways by which he could distinguish persons, 
namely, — ^by hearing them speak, by feeling the head and 
shoulders, and by attending tp . the sound and manner of 
their breathing. In his dreams, however, he had a vivid 
impression of objects in a manner distinct from any of these 
modes. He imagined that he was united to them, by a kind 
of distant contact, which was efiected by threads or strings 
passing from their bodies to his own. 

On a similar principle, probably, we may explain the fact 
that dreams refer chiefly to persons or events which- we have 
actually seen, though they are put into new combinations ; 
and that we more rarely oream of objects- of simple memory 
unless they have been strongly associated with some object 
of conception. Thus we seldom dream of events or charac- 
ters in ancient history. Dr. Beattie, indeed, n^entions hav- 
ing dreamed of crossmg th^ Alps' with Hannibal; but such 
dreams, I think, are very ra^re. It would be curious to 
observe their occurrence, and to trace the train that leads to 
them. 

It appears, then, that the mental operations wh^ch take 
place m dreaming consist chiefly, of old conceptions and old 
associations, following one another according to some prin« 
ciple of succession over which we have no control. But 
there are facts on record which show mental operations in 
dreams of a much more intellectual character. Many 
people have been conscious of something like composition 
m dreams. Dr. Gregory mentions that thoughts which 
sometimes occurred to him in dreams, and even the particu- 
lar expressions. in which they were conveyed, appeared to 

The blind man's dreams. To wh%t persons and things do oor dreams cbieflj refer} 
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him afterward when awake so just in point of reasoning and 
illustration, and so good in point of language, tHat he has 
used them in his college lectures, and in his written lucu- 
hrations. Condorcet related of himself, that when engaged 
in some profound and ohscure calculations, he was often 
obliged ta leave them in an incomplete state, and retire to 
rest ; and that the remaining steps, and the conclusion of 
his calculations, had more than once presented themselves 
in his dreams; Dr. Franklin also informed Cabanis that 
the bearings and issue of political events, which had puzzled 
him when awake, were not unfrequently unfolded to him in 
his dreams. A gentleman of Edinburgh, whose name is 
deeply associated with the literature of his country, had 
been one day much amused hy reading a very witty epigram 
by Piron on the French Academy. In a dream the follow- 
ing Jiight he composed a parody or imitation of it, much at 
the expense of a learned society in Edinburgh, and some 
qidividuals of this city. A gentleman had been reading 
m account of cruelties practised upon some Christians in 
Turkey by the mutilation of their noses and cars. In a 
r*ream the following night he witnessed the execution of a 
punishment of this kind, and heard a Turk who was stand- 
kipr by address the sufferer in some doggerel rhymes, which 
Eiv« distinctly recollected and repeated in the morning. 
Acrther gentleman invented a French verb in a dream. 
He thought he was in a yery close sort of penthouse with 
such a number of persons that they were threatened with 
suffocation, as there appeared no way of letting in air. In 
this state he called out, ^Hl fcaU deteiter" There is no 
such word, but it was evidently formed from toit, the roof 
of a building. 

The following anecdote has been preserved in a family 
of rank in Scotland, the descendants of a distinguished 
lawyer of the last age : — This eminent person had been 
consulted respecting a Ca^ of great importance and much 
difficulty; and he had been studying it with intense anxie- 
ty and attention. After several days had been occupied 
in this manner, he was observed by his wife to rise from 
his bed in the night and go to a writing-desk which stoo^ 

Condorcet Franklin. A lilertry gentleman of Edinburgh. Other caaea. Aoecdota 
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in the bedroom. He then sat down and wrote a long 
paper, which he put carefully by in the desk, and returned 
to bed. The following morning he told his wife that he 
had a most interesting 'dream ; — ^that he had dreamed of 
delivering a ^lear and luminous opinion respecting a case 
which had exceedingly perplexed him ; and that he would 
give any thing to recover the train of thought which had 
passed Wore him in his dream. She then directed him to 
the writing-desk, where be found the opinion clearly and 
fully Written out, and which was afterward found to be 
perfectly correct. • 

There can be no doubt that many dreams take place 
which are not remembered, as appears from the^iiELct of a 
person talking in his sleep so as to be distinctly understood 
without remembering any thing of the impreflHsion that gave 
rise to it. It is probable, also, that the dreams which are 
most distinctly remembered, nre those which occur during 
imperfect sleep, or when the sleep begins to be broken by an 
approach towards waking. Another very peculiar, state 
has perhaps occurred to most people, in which there is a 
distressing dream, and at the same time an impression that 
it probably is only a dream. This appears to take place 
in a still more imperfect state of sleep, in which there is the 
immediate approach to waking, and to the exercise of the 
reasoning po^wers. But there are some very singular facts 
on record of this kind -of reasoning being applied to dreams 
for the purpose of dissipating them. Dr. Beattie mentions 
of himself, that in a dream he once found himself standing 
in a very peculiar iiitUation on the parapet of a bridge. Re* 
collecting, he says, that he never was given to pranks of 
this nature, he began to fancy that it might be a dream, and 
determined to throw himself headlong, in the belief that this 
would restore his senses, which accordingly took place. 
In the same manner Dr. Reid cured himself of a tendency 
to frightful dreams, with which he had been annoyed from 
his early years. He endeavored to fix strongly on his , 
mind the impression that all such dangers in (hreams are 
but imaginary ; and determined, whenever in a dream he 
found himself on the brink of a precipice, to throw himself 
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over, and so dissipate the vision. By persevenng in this 
method he so removed the propensity that for forty years 
he was never sensible of dreaming, though he was very 
attentive in his observation on the subject. 

Some persons ^re never conscious of dreaming ; and a 
gentleman, mentioned by Locke, was not sensible of dream- 
ing till he had a fever at the age of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven. 

A leading peculiarity in the phenomena of dreaming, is 
the loss of power over the succession of our thoughts. We 
have seen that there are some exceptions to this, but the 
fact applies to by far the greater number of dreams* and 
some curious phenomena- appear to be referable to it. Of 
this kind are probably some of those singular instances of 
imaginary difficulties occurring in dreams on subjects on 
which none could be felt in the waking state. It is not un- 
common for a clergyman to dream that he is going to 
preach, and cannot iind his text ; or for a clergyman of the 
Church of England, that he cannot find the place in the 
prayer-hook. This, I think, can only be explained by sup- 
posing that in the chain of ideas passing through the mind, 
the church and prayer-book had come up, but had then led 
off into some other train, and not into that of actually going 
on with the service ; while, at the same time, there arose 
in the mind a kind of impression that, under these circum- 
stances, it ought to have been gone on with. 

The remarkable analogy between dreaming and insanity 
has already been referred to ; and I shall only add the fol- 
lowing illustration : — Dr. Gregory mentions a maniac who 
had been for some time under his care, and entirely recover- 
ed. For a week after his recovery he was harassed during 
his dreams by th6 same rapid and tumultuous thoughts, 
and the same violent passions by which he had been agitated 
during his insanity. 

The slight o^ifline which has now been given of dream- 
ing, may serve to show that the subject is not only curious 
but important. It appears to be worthy of careful investi- 

Persons unconscious of dreams. Power over the succession of thoughts lost in 
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^tion, and there is much reason to believe that an exten- 
sive collection of authentic facts, carefully analyzed, would 
unfold principles of very great interest in reference to the 
philosophy of the mental powers* 



11. SOMNAMBULISM. 

Somnambulism appears to differ from dreaming chiefly 
in the degree in which the bodily functions are afiectcd. 
The mind is fixed in the same manner as in dreaming upon 
its own impressions as possessing a r^eal and present exis- 
tence in external things ; but the bodily organs are more un- 
der the control of the will, so that the individual acts under 
the influence of his erroneous conceptions, and holds c6n- 
versation in regard to them. He is also, to a certain de- 
gree, susceptible of impressions from without through his 
organs of sense ; not, however, so as to correct his errone- 
ous impressions, but rather to be mixed up with them. A 
variety of remajckable phenomena arise, out of these pecu- 
liarities, which will be illustrated by a slight outline of this 
sin&fular affeotion. 

'The first degree of somnambulism generally shows itself 
by a propensity to talk during sleep ; the person giving a 
full and connected account of what passes before him in 
dreams, and often revealing his own secrets or those of his 
friends. Walking during sleep is the next degree, and that 
from which the affection derives its name. The phenome- 
na connected with this form are familiar to every one. The 
individual gets out of bed; dresses himself; if not prevert- 
ed, goes out of. doors ; walks frequently over dangerous 
places in safety ; sometimes escapes by a window, and gels 
to the roof of a house ; after a considerable interval, returns 
and goes to bed ; and all that has passed conveys to his 
mind merely the impression of a dream. A young noble- 
man, mentioned by Horstius, living in the citadel of Bres 
lau, was observed by his brother, who occupied the same 
room, to rise in his sleep, wrap himself in a cloak« and 
escape by a window to the roof of the building. He there 
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tore in pieces a magpie's nest, wrapped th^ young birds m 
his cloak, returned to his apartment, and went to bed. In 
the morning he mentioned the circumstances as having oc- 
curred in a dream, and could not be persuaded that there 
had been any thing more than a dream, till he was shown 
the magpies in his cloak. Dr. Prichard mentions a man 
who rose in his sleep, dressed himself, saddled his horse, 
and rode to the place of a market which he was in the habit 
of attending once every week ; and Martinet mentions a 
man who was accustomed to rise in his sleep and pursue 
his business as a saddler. There are many instances on 
record of persons composing during the state of somnambu- 
lism; as of boys rising in their sleep and finishing their tasks 
which they had left incomplete. A gentleman at one of 
the English universities had been very intent during the 
day in the composition of some verses which he had not 
been able to complete : during the following night he rose 
in his sleep and finished his composition ; .then expressed 
great exultation, and returned to bed. 

In these common cases the afiection occurs during ordi- 
nary sleep ; but a condition very analogous is met with, 
coming on in the daytime in paroxysms, during which the 
person is afiected in the same manner as in the state of 
somnambulism, particularly with an insensibility to exter- 
nal impressions : this presents some singular phenomena. 
These attacks in some cases come on without any warning ; 
in others, they are preceded by a noise or a sense of con- 
fusion in the head. The individuals then become more or 
less abstracted, and are either unconscious of any external* 
impression, or very confused in their notions of external 
things. They are frequently able to talk in an intelligible 
and consistent manner; but always in reference to the im- 
pression which is present in their own minds. They in 
some cases repeat long pieces of poetry, often more correct 
iy than they can do in their waking state, and not unfre- 
quently things which they could not repeat in their state 
of health, or of which they were supposed to be entirely 
ignorant. In other cases, they hold conversation with 
imaginary being3> or relate circumstances or converstUious 
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which occurred at remote periods, and whieh they were 
supposed to have forgotten. Some have been known to 
sing in a style far superior to any thing they could do in 
their waking state ; and there are some well-authenticated 
instances of persons in this condition expressing themselves 
correctly in languages with which they were imperfectly 
acquainted. I had lately under my care a young lady who 
is liable to an affection of this kind, which comes on re- 
peatedly daring the day, and continues from' ten minutes to 
an hour at a time. Without any warning, her body be- 
comes motionless, her eyes open, fixed, and entirely insensi- 
ble ; and she becomjBs totally unconscious of any external 
impression. She has been frequently seized while playing 
on the piano, and has continued to play over and over a 
part of a tune with perfect correctness, but without advanc- 
ing beyond a certain point. On one ocoasioA, she was 
seized after she had begun to play from the book a piece 
of music which, was new to her. During the paroxysm, 
she continued the part which she had played, and repeated 
it fire ©r six times with perfect correctness ; but, on coming 
out of the attack, she could not play it without the book. 
During the paroxysms the individuals are, in some instan- 
ces, totally insensdble to any thing that is said to them ; but 
in others they are capable of holding conversation with 
another person with a tolerable degree of consistency, 
though they are influenced to a certain degree by their 
mental visions, and are very confused in their notions of 
external things. In many cases, again« they are capable 
of going on with the manual occupations in which they had 
been engaged before the attack. This occurred remarkably 
in a watchmaker's apprentice mentioned by Martinet. The 
paroxysms in him appeared once in fourteen days, and 
commenced with a feeling of heat extending from the epi- 
gastrium to the head. This was followed by confusion of 
thought, and this by complete insensibility ; his eyes were 
open, but fixed and vacant, and he was totally insensible to 
any thing that was said to him, or to any external im- 
pression. But he continued his usual employment, and was 
always much astonished, on his recm^ery, to find the change 

The author's patient Tnsenstbility during the p&rozysmi. The watchmaker'a ap 
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chat had taken place in his work since the commencement 
of the paro^^ysm. This case afterward passed into epi 
lepsy. 

Some remarkable phenomena are presented by this sin 
gular afiection, especially in regard to exercises of memory 
and the manner in which old associations are recalled into 
t^e mind ; also in the distinct manner in which the individu 
als sometimes express themselves on subjects with which 
they had formerly shown but an imperfect acquaintance 
In some of the French cases of epidemic " extase," this has 
been magnified into speaking unknown languages, predict- 
ing future events, and describing occurrences of which the 
persons could not have possessed any knowledge. These 
stories seem in some cases to resolve themselves merely 
into embellishment of what really occurred, but in others 
there can be no doubt of connivance and imposture. Some 
facts however appear to be authentic, and are -sufficiently 
remarkable. Two females, « mentioned by Bertrand» ex- 
pressed themselves during the paroxysm very distinctly 
in Latin. They afterward admitted that they had somv 
acquaintance with the language, though it was imperfect. 
An ignorant servant-girl, mentioned by Dr. Dewar, during ' 
paroxysms of this kind, showed an astonishing knowledge 
of geography and astronomy ; and expressed herself in her 
own language in a manner which, though often ludicrous, 
showed an understanding of the subject. The alternations 
of the seasons, for example, she explained by saying that 
the earth was set a-gee. It was afterward discovered that 
her notions on these subjects had been derived from over- 
hearing a tutor giving instructions to the young people of 
the family. A woman who was some time ago in the in- 
firmary of Edinburgh, on account of an affection of this 
iind, during the paroxysms mimicked the manner of the 
physicians, and repeated correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in the Latin language. 

Another very singular phenomenon, presented by some 
instances of this affection, is what has been called, rather 
incorrectly, a state of double consciousness. It consists in 

Phenomena in regard to the memorj. French cases I EzplanaUon of them. Out 
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the in^ivtdual recollecting, during a paroxysm, circtim- 
stances which occurred in a former attack, though there 
was no remembrance of them during the interval. This, 
as well as various other phenomena connected with the afiec- 
tion, is strikingly illustrated in a cJi«e described by Dr. 
Dyce of Aberdeen, in the Edinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
actions. The patient was a servant-girl, aiyj the afiection 
began with fits of somnolency, which came upon her sud- 
denly during thie day, and from which she could, at first', 
be roused by shaking, or by being taken out into the open 
air. ^e soon began to talk a great deal during the at- 
tacks, regarding things which seemed to be passing before 
her as a dreani ; and she was not at this time sensib^ of 
any thing that was said to her. On one occasion she re- 
peated distinctly the baptismal service of the Church of 
England, and concluded with an extemporary prayer. In 
lier subsequent paroxysms she began to understand what 
was said to her, and to answer with a considerable de^ee 
of consistency, though the answers were generally to a 
certain degree influenced by her hallucinations. She also 
became capable of following her usual employments during 
the paroxysm ; at one time she laid out the table correctly 
for breakfast, and repeatedly dressed herself and the chil- 
dren of the family, her eyes remaining shut the whole time. 
The remarkable circumstance was now discovered that 
during the paroxysm she had a distinct recollection of what 
took place in' former paroxysms, though she had no remem- 
brance of it during the intervals. At one time she was 
taken to church while under the attack, and there behaved 
with propriety, evidently attehding to the preacher ; and 
she was at one time so much affected as to shed tears. In 
the interval she had no recollection of having been a* 
church ; but in the next paroxysm she gave a most distinct 
account of the sermon, and mentioned particularly the part 
of it by which she had been so much affected. 

This woman described the paroxysms as coming on with 
a clcddiness before her eyes and a noise in the head. 
During the attack her eyelids were generally half-shut ; 
her eyes sometimes resembled those of a person affected 

Double consciousness? Case described by Dr. Syce. Relate the circumstances. 
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With amaurosis, that is, with a dilated and insennUe state 
of the pupil, but sometimes they were quite natural. She 
had a dull vacant look ; but, whep excited, knew what was 
said to her, though she often mistook the pevson who was 
speaking; and It was observed, that she seemed to discern 
objects best which were faintly illuminated. The parox- 
ysms genially continued about an hour, but she could 
often be roused out of th^m ; she then yawned and stretched 
herself, like a person awaking out or sleep, and instantly 
knew those about her. At one time, during the attack, she 
read distinctly a portion of a book which was presented to 
her ; and she often sung, both sacred and common pieces, 
incomparably better. Dr. Dyee affirms,- than she could do 
in the waking state. The affection continued to recur for 
about six months, and ceased when a particular change took 
place in her constitution. 

AnOiher very remarkable modification of this afiection 
IS referred to by Mr. Combe, as described by major Elliot, 
professor of mathematics in the United States' Military 
Academy at West Point. The patient was a young lady 
if cultivated mind, and the afiection began with an attack 
of somnolency, which was protracted several hours beyond 
the usual time. When she came out of it, she was found to 
-have lost every kind of acquired knowledge. She imme- 
diately began to apply herself to the first elements of edu- 
cation, and was making considerable progress, when, after 
several months, she was seized with a second fit of somno- 
lency. She was now at once restored to all the knowledge 
which she possessed before the first attack, but without^he 
least recollection of any thing that had taken place during 
the interval. After another interval she had a third attack 
of somnolency, which left her in the same state as after the 
first. In this manner she suffered these alternate condi- 
tions for a period of four years, with the very remarkable 
circumstance that during the one state she retained all her 
original knowledge ; but during the other, that only which 
she had acquired since the first attack. During the healthy 
interval, for example, she was remarkable for the beauty 
of her penmanship, but during the paroxysm wrote a poor 
twkward hand. Persons introduced to her during the 
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paroxyBms she rocognised only ia a subsequent paroxysm, 
but not in the interval ; end persons whom she had seen for 
the first time during the healthy interval she did not reeog* 
nise during the attack. 

In reference to this very curious subject, the author is in- 
duced to add a (act which has been recently cooHnunicated 
to him. A young woman of the lower rank, aged nineteen* 
became insane about two years ago ; but was gentle, and 
applied herself eagerly to various occupations. Before 
her insanity she had been only learning to read, and to 
form a few letters ; but during her insanity she taught her- 
self to write perfectly, though all attempts of others to 
teach her failed, as she could not attend to any person who 
tried to do so. She has intervals of reason, which have 
frequently continued three weeks, sometimes longer. Dur- 
mg these she can neither read nor write ; but immediately 
on the return of her insanity she recovers her power of 
writing, and can read perfectly. 

Of the remarkable condition of the mental faculties, ex- 
emplified in these cases, it is impossible to give any expla- 
nation. Something very analogous to it occurs in other 
afiEections, though in a smaller degree. Dr. Prichard men- 
tions a lady who was liable to sudden attacks of delirium, 
which, after continuing for various periods, went oflT as sud- 
<bnly, leaving her ai once perfectly rational. The attack 
was often so sudden that it commenced while she was en- 
gaged in interesting conversation, and on such occasions it 
happened, that on her recovery from the state of delirium 
the instantly recurred to the conversation she had been en- 
gaged in at the time of the attack, though she had never re- 
ferred to it during the continuance of the afiection. To such 
a degree was this oarried, that she would even complete an 
unfinished sentence. During the subsequent- paroxysm, 
again, she would pursue the train of ideas which had occu- 
pied her mind in the form/er. Mr. Combe also mentions a 
porter, who in a state of intoxication left a parcel at a wrong 
house, and when sober coidd not recollect what he had done 
with it. But the next time he got drunk, he recollected 
where he had left it, and went and recovered it. 
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III. INSANITY. 

Reason we have considered to be that exercise of mind 
by which we compare facts with each other, and mental 
impressions- with external things. By means of it we are 
enabled to judge of the relations of facts, and of the agree* 
ment between our impressions and the actual state of things 
in the external world. We have seen also that peculiar 
power which is possessed by the mind in a healthy state, — 
of arresting or changing the train of its thoughts at plea- 
sure, — of fixing the attention upon one, or transferring it to 
another,-— of changing the train intt) something which ?s 
analogous to it, or of dismiissing it altogether. This power 
is, to a greater or less degree, lost in insanity ; and the re- 
suit is one of two conditions. Either the mind is entirely 
under the influence of a single impression, without the 
power of varying or dismissing it, and comparing it with 
other impressions ; or it is left at the mercy of a chain of 
impressions which have been set in motion, and which suc- 
ceed one another according to some principle of connection 
over which the individual has no control. In botli cases 
the mental impression is believed to have a real and present 
existence in the external world ; and this false belief is not 
corrected by the actual state of things as they present 
themselves to the senses, or by any facts or considerations 
which can be communicated by other sentient beings. Of 
the cause of this remarkable deviation from the healthy 
state of the mental functions we know nothing. We may 
trace its connection with concomitant circumstances in the 
bodily functions, and we may investigate certain effects 
which result from it ; but the nature of the change and the 
manner in which it is produced are amtong those points in 
the arrangements of the Almighty Creator which entirely 
elude our researches. 

It appears, then, that there is a remarkable analogy be- 
tween the mental phenomena in insanity and in dreaming ; 
and that the leading peculiarities of both these conditions 
are referable to two heads : — 

Reanon ; its definition ? Power orer the succession of tbonghts. Effects oflnfluilli: J 
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1. The impressions which arise in the mind are believed 
to be real ana present existences, and this belief is not cor- 
rected by comparing the conception with the actual state of 
things in the external world. 

2. The chain of ideas or images which arise follow one 
another according to certain associations over which the in- 
dividual has no control ; he cannot, as in a healthy state, 
vary the series or«top it at his will. 

In the numerous forms of insanity, we shall see these 
characters exhibited in various degrees ; but we shall be 
able to trace their influence in one degree or another 
through all the modifications ; and, in the higher states, or 
what we call perfect mania, we see them exemplified in the 
same complete manner as in dreamin?. Th^ maniac fan- 
cies himself a king possessed of boundless power, ^ind sur- 
rounded by every form of .earthly splendor ; and, with all 
his bodily senses in their perfect exercise, this hallucination 
is in no degree corrected by the sight of his bed of straw 
and all the horrors of his celL 

From this state of perfect mania the malady is traced 
through numerous gradations to forms which exhibit slight 
deviations from the state of a sound mind. But they al. 
show, in one degree or another, the same leading charac- 
ters, namely, that some impression has taken possession of 
the mind, and influences the conduct in a manner in which 
it would not aflect a sound understanding ; and that this is 
not corrected by facts and considerations which are calcu- 
lated immediately to relieve the erroneous impression. 
The lower degrees of this condition we call eccentricity * 
and, in common language, we often talk of a man being 
crazed upon a particular subject. This consists in giving 
to an impression or a fancy undue and extravagant impor- 
tance, without taking into account other facts and consider- 
ations which ought to be viewed in connection with it. The 
man of this character acts with promptitude upon a single 
idea, and seems to perceive nothing that interferes with it * 
he forms plans, and sees only important advantages which 
would aris^ from the accomplishment of them, without 
perceiving difliculties or objections. The impression itself 
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may be correct, but an importance is attaches* to it dispro- 
portioned to its true tendency ; or consequences are deduc- 
ed from, and actions founded upon it, which would not be 
warranted in the estimate of a «ound understanding. It is 
often difficult to draw the line between certain degrees of 
this condition and insanity ; and, in fact, they very often 
pass into each other. This wiU be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example : — ' . 

A clergyman in Scotland, after showing various extrava- 
gances of conduct, was brought before a jury to be cog- 
nosced ; that is, by a form of Scotch law to be declared in- 
capable of managing his own affairs, and placed under the 
care of trustees. Among the acts of extravagance alleged 
against him was, that he had burnt his library. When he 
was asked by the jury what account he could give of this 
part of his conduct, he replied in the following terms :— 
" In the early part of my life I had imbibed a liking for a 
most unprofitable study, namely, controversial divinity. 
On reviewing my library, I found a great part of it to con- 
sist of books of this description, and I was so anxious that 
my family should not be led to follow the saihe pursuit, that 
I determined to burn the whole." He gave answers equal- 
ly plausible to questions which were put to him respecting 
other parts of his conduct ; and the result was that the 
jury found no sufficient ground for cognoscing him ; but in 
the course of a fortnight from that time he was in a state 
of decided mania. 

It is, therefore, incorrect to say of insanity, as has been 
said, that the maniac reasons correctly upon unsound data. 
His data may be unsound, that is, they may consist of a 
mental image which is purely visionary, as in the state of 
perfect mania lately referred to ; but wiis is by no means 
necessary to constitute the disease ; for his premises may 
be sound, though he distorts th,em in the results which he 
deduces from them. This was remarkably the case in the 
clergyman now mentioned. His premises wer^ sound and 
consistent, namely, his opinion of the unprofitable nature of 
the study of controversial divinity, and his anxiety that his 
family should not prosecute it. His insanity consisted in 

Case of the clergyman. His deAnca befim tiie jury. Erronaous theory of inaanity 
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the rapid and partial view which he took of the means for 
accomplishing his purpose, — burning his whole library. 
Had he sold his library^ or that part of it which consisted 
of controversial divinity, the measure would have been in 
correct relation to the object which he had in view'; and if 
we suppose that in going over his library he had met with 
some books of an immoral tendency, to have burnt these to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of any individual 
would have been the act both of a wise and Virtuous man. 
But to burn his whole library to prevent his family from 
studying controversial divinity, was the suggestion of in- 
sanity,— distorting entirely the true relation of things, and 
carrying an impression, in itself correct, into consequences 
which it in no degree* warranted. 

A remarkable peculiarity in many oases of insanity is, a 
great activity of mind, and rapidity of conception, — a ten- 
dency to seize rapidly upon incidental or partial relations of 
things, — and often a fertility of imagination which changes 
the character of the mind, sometimes without remarkably 
distorting it. The memory, in such xBases, is entire, and 
even appears 'more ready than in health ; and old associa- 
tions are called up with a rapidity quite unknown to the 
individual in his sound state of mind. A gentleman, men- 
tioned by Dr. Willis, who was liable to periodical attacks 
of insanity, said that he expected the paroxysms with im- 
patience, because he enjoyed during them a high degree of 
pleasure. " Every thing appeared easy to me. No ob- 
stacles presented, themselves, either in theory or practice. 
My memory acquired all of a sudden- a singular degree of 
perfection. Long passages of Latin authors occurred to 
my mind. In general I have great difficulty in finding 
rhythmical terminations, but then I could write verses with 
as great facility as prose.*' " I have often," says Pinel, 
*' stopped at the chamber door of a literary gentleman who, 
during his paroxysms, appears to soar above the mediocri- 
ty of intellect that was familiar to him, solely to admire his 
newly acquired powers of eloquence. He declaimed upon 
the subject of the revolution with all the force, the dignity, 
and the purity of language that this very interesting subject 
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dould admit of. At other times he was a man of very ordi- 
nary abihties." 

It is this activity of thought and readiness of association 
that gives to maniacs of a particular class an appearance 
ftf great ingenuity and acuteness. Hence they have been 
«aid to reason acutely upon false premises ; and one author 
has even alleged that a maniac of a particular kind would 
make an excellent logician. But to say that a maniac 
reasons either soundly or acutely is^ an abuse of terms. 
He reasons plausibly and ingeniously ; that is, he catches 
rapidly incidental and partial relations; and from the ra- 
pidity with which .they are seized upon, it may sometimes 
be difficult at first to detect their fallacy. He might have 
made a skilful logician of the schools, whose ingenuity con- 
sisted in verbal disputes and frivolous distinctions ; but he 
never can be considered as exercising that sound logic, the 
aim of which is to trace the real relations of things, and the 
object of which is truth. 

The peculiar character of insanity, in i^l its modifications 
appears to be that a certain iippression has fixed itself upon 
the mind in such a manner as to exclude all others ; or to 
exclude them from that influence which they ought to have 
on the mind in its estimate of the relations of things. This 
impression may be entirely visionary and unfounded ; or it 
may be in itself true, but distorted in the applications which 
the unsound mind makes of it, and the consequences which 
are deduced from it. Thus a man of wealth fancies himself 
a beggar, and in danger of dying of hunger. Another takes 
up the same impression who has, in fact, sustained some 
considerable loss. In the one, the impression is entirely 
visionary, like that which might occur in a dream ; in the 
other, it is a real and true impression,, carried to conse- 
quences which it does not warrant. 

There is great variety in the degree to which the mind 
IS influenced by the erroneous impression. In some cases 
it is such as entirely excludes all others, even those imme- 
diately arising from the evidence of the senses, as in the state 
of perfect mania formerly referred to. In many others, 
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thongh in a lesd degree than this, it is such as to change the 
whole character. The particular manner in which this 
more immediately appears will depend, of course, upon the 
nature of the ei^oueous impression. A person formerly 
most correct in his conduct and habits may hecome obscene 
and blasphemous ; accustomed occupations become odious 
to him ; the nearest and most beloved friends become ob- 
jects of his aversion and abhorrence. Much interesting 
matter of observation often arises out of these peculiarities : 
and it is no less interesting to observe during convalescence 
the graduitl return to former habits and attachments. A 
young lady, mentioned by Dr. Rush, who had been for some 
time confined in a lunatic asylum, had shown for several 
weeks every mark of a sound mind except one, — she hated 
her father. At length, she one day acknowledged with 
pleasure the return of her filial attachment, and was soon 
after discharged, Entirely recovered. Even when the erro* 
neous impression is confined to a single subject, it is remark- 
able how it absorbs the attention, to the exclusion of other 
feelingjr of a most intense and powerful kind. I knew a 
person of wealth who had fallen into a temporary state of 
melancholic hallucination, in connection with a transaction 
in business which he regretted having made, but of which 
the real effect was of a trifling nafsre. While in this situ- 
ation, the most severe distress occurifed in his family, by 
the death of one of them under painful circumstances, with- 
put his being affected by it in the slightest degree. 

The uniformity of the impressions of maniacs is indeed 
so remarkable that it has been proposed by Pinel as a test 
for distinguishing real from feigned insanity. He has seen 
melancholies eonfined in the Bicctre for twelve, fifteen, 
twenty, and even thirty years ; and through the whole of 
that period theit hallucination has been limited to one sub- 
ject. Others, after a course of yearsj have changed from 
one hallucination to another. A man, mentioned by him, 
was fof eight years constantly haunted with the idea of 
being poisoned : he then changed his hallucination, became 
sovereign of the world and extremely happy, and thus con- 
tinued for four years. 

The sudden revival of old impressions, after having been 
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long entirely suspended by mental hallucinations, present! 
some of the inofi.t singular phenomena connected with this 
subject. Dr. Prichard mentions an interesting case of this 
kind from the American Journal of Science. A man had 
been employed fox a day with a beetle and wedges in split- 
ting pieces of wood for erecting a fence. At night, before 
going home, he put the beetle and wedges into the hollow 
of an old tree, and directed his sons, who had been at work 
in an adjoining field, to accempany him next morning to 
assist in making the fence. In the night he became mani- 
acal, and continued in a state of insanity for several years, 
during which time his mind was not occupied with any of 
the subjects with which he had been conversant when in 
health. After severa) years his reason returned suddenly, 
and the first question he asked was whether his sons had 
brought home the beetle and wedges. They, being afraid 
of entering upon any explanation, only said that they could 
not find them ; on which he arose firom his bed, went to the 
field where be had been at work so mainy years before, and 
found where he had left them the wedges and the iron 
tings of the beetle, the wooden part being entirely moul- 
dered away. A lady, mentioned in the same journal, had 
oeen intensely engaged for some time in a piece of needle-^ 
work. Before she had completed it, she became insane, 
and continued in that state for seven year§, after which her 
reason returned suddenly. One of the first questions she 
aske4 related to her needle-work, though she had never 
alluded to it, so far as was recollected, during her illness. 
I have formerly alluded to the remarkable case of a lady 
who was liable to periodical paroxysms of delirium, which 
often attacked her so suddenly, that in conversation she 
would stop in the middle of a story, or even of a sentence, 
an4 branch oflT into the^ subject of her hallucination. On 
the return of her reason, she would resume the conversation 
in which she was engaged at the time of the attack, begin- 
ning exactly where she had left off, though she had never 
alluded to it during the delirium ; and on the next attack 
of delirium she would resume the subject of hallucination 
with which she had been occupied at the conclusion of the 
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former paroxysm. In some cases there is a total loss of 
the impression of time respecting the pertod occupied hy 
the attack, which on the partial recovery of the patient 
shows itself hy singolat fancies. A man, mentioned hy 
Haslam, maintained that he had seen the seed sown in 
a particular field, ahd on passing it again three or four 
days after saw the reapers at work cutting down the 
corn. The interval of which he had thus lost entirely 
the impression, had heen spent in a state of furious insa- 
nity ; from this he had in so fisur recovered as, hy a mere 
act of observation and memory, to form this notion, but not 
so far as, by an act of comparison or judgment, to perceive 
its absurdity. 

Among the ihost singular phenomena connected with in- 
sanity we must reckon those cases in which the hallucina- 
tion is confined to a single point, while on every other sub- 
ject the patient speaks and acts like a rational man : and he 
often shows the most astonishing power of avoiding the sub- 
ject of his disordered impression, when circumstances make 
it advisable for him to do so. A man, mentioned by Pinel* 
who had been for some time confined in the Bicetre, was on 
the visitation of 9 commissary ordered to be discharged as 
perfectly sane, after a long conversation in which he had 
conducted himself with the greatest propriety. The ofRcer 
prepared the procis verBal for his discharge, and gave it 
him to put his name to it, when he subscribed himself Jesus 
Christ, and then indulged in all the reveries connected with 
that delusion. Lord Ersklne gives a very remarkable 
history of a man who indicted Dr. Munro for confining him 
without cause in a mad house. He underwent a most ri- 
gid examination by the counsel of the defendant without 
discovering any appearance of insanity, until a gentleman 
came into court who desired a question to be put to him 
respecting a princess with whom he had corresponded in 
eherry-juice. He immediately talked about the princess in 
the most insane manner, and the cause was at an end. But 
this having taken place in Westminster, he commenced 
another action in the city of London, and on this occasion 
no effort could induce him to expose his insanity ; so that 
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the cause was dismissed only by brin^off against him the 
evidence taken at Westminster. On another occasion Lord 
Erskine examined a gentleman who had indicted his brother 
for confining him as a maniac^ and the examination had. 
gone on for great part of a day without discovering any 
trace of Insanity. Dr. Sims then came into court, and in- 
formed the counsel that the gentleman considered himself as 
the S9.vior of the world. A single observation addressed to 
him in this character showed his insanity, and put an end 
to tl^ cause. Many similar cases are on record. Several 
years ago a gentleman in Edinbjiirgh who was brought be- 
fore a jury to be cognosced, defeated every attempt of the 
opposite counsel to discover any trace of insanity, until a 
gentleman came into court who ought to have been present 
at the beginning of the case, but had been accidentally de- 
tained. He immediately addressed the patient by asking 
him what were his latest accounts from the planet Saturn, 
and speedily elicited proofs of his insanity. 

Of the nature and cause of that remarkable condition of 
the mental faculties which gives rise to the phenomena of 
insanity, we know nothing. We can only observe the facts, 
and endeavor to trace among them some general principle 
of connection: and even in this there is great difficulty, 
chiefly from the want of observations particularly directed 
to this object. There would be much interesting subject of 
inquiry in tracing the origin of the particular chain of ideas 
which arise in individual cases of insanity. ; and likewise the 
manner in which similar impressions are modified in different 
cases, either by circumstances in the natural disposition of 
the individual, or by the state of his bodily functions at the 
timp. From what has been observed, it seems probable that 
in both thes6 respects there is preserved a remarkable ana- 
logy to .dreaming. The particular hallucinations may be 
chiefly referred to the following heads :— 

I. Prppensitiefi of character, w&ich had been kept under 
restraint by reason or by external circumstances, or old habits 
which had been subdued or restrained, developing themselves 
without control, and leading the mind into trains of fancies 

OtiMr similar cases. Cause of iosanitr I Our knowledge on the subject confiiMd to 
what I Classes of halludinations? Old haMu or propenshiee. 
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arising out of them. Thus a man of an aspiring, ambitions 
character may imagine himself a king, or great personage * 
while in a man of a timid, suspicious disposition, the itiind 
may fix upon some supposed injury, or loss either of pro-' 
perty or reputation. 

II. Old associations recalled into the mind, and mixed up 
perhaps with more recent occurrences, in the same manner 
as we often see in dreaming. A lady mentioned by Dr. 
Gooch, who became insaiie in consequence of an alarm from 
a house on fire in her neighborhood, imagined that she 
was the Virgin Mary, and had a luminous halo around her 
head. 

III. Visions of the imagination which have formerly been 
indulged in, of that kind which we caH waking dreams, or 
castle-building, recurring to the mind ifi this condition, iwd 
now believed to have a real existence. Thave been abl« to 
trace this source of the hallucination. In on^ ease, for ex- 
ample, it turned Upon an office to which the individual ima- 
gined he had been appointed ; and it was impossible to per- 
suade him to the contrary, or even that the office was not 
vacant. He ^terward acknowledged that his fancy had at 
various times been fixed upon that appointment, though there 
were no circumstances that warranted him in entertaining 
any expectation of it. In a tnan mentioned by Dr. Morison, 
the hallucination turned upon circumstances which had been 
mentioned when his fortune was told by a Gipsey. 

IV. Bodily feelings giving rise to trains of associations, 
in the same extravagant manner as in dreaming. A man, 
mentioned liy Dr. Rush, imagined that lie had a C afire in 
his stomach, who had got into it at the cape of Good Hope, 
and had occasioned him a constant uneasiness ever since. 
In such a case, it is probable that there had been some 
fixed or frequent uneasy feeling at the stomach, and that 
about the commencement of his complaint he had been 
strongly impressed by some transaction in which s CaflTre 
was concerned. 

Old MioeUuioiii. VMom of imaginaUon. CsmI Bodilj faeUngs. Dr. Buah'« 
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V. There seems reason to believe that the hallucinations 
of the insane are often influenced hy a certain sense of the 
new and singular state in which their mental powers really 
are, and a certain feeling, though confused and ill-defined, 
of the loss of that power over their mental processes which 
they possessed ^efi in health. To a feeling of this kind 
I am disposed to refer the impression so common amonr; 
the insane of being under the influence of some supematu 
ral power. They sometimes represent it as the working of 
an evil spirit, and sometimes as witchcraft. Very often 
they describe it as a mysterious and undue influence which 
some indindual has obtained over them, and this influence 
they often represeijt as being' carried on by means of elec-. 
tricity, galvanism, or magnetism. This impression being 
once established of a mysterious agjency, or a mysterious 
change in the state and feelings of the individual, various 
other incidental associations may4)e brought into connection 
with it, according as particular circumstance's have made 
a deep impression on the mind. A man mentioned by Pinel, 
who had become insane during the French revolution, ima- 
gined that he had been guillotined ; that the judges had 
changed their mind afler the sentence was executed, and had 
ordered his head to be put on again ; and that the persons 
intrusted with this duty had made a mistake, and put a wrong 
head upon him. Another individual, mentioned by. Dr. 
Conolly, imagined that he had been hanged, and brought to 
life by means of galvanism ; and that the whole of his life 
had Aot been restored to him. 

Out of the same undefined feejing of mental processes 
very different from those of their healthy state probably 
arises another common impression, ftamely, of intercourse 
with spiritual beings, visions, and revelations. The particu- 
lar character of these, perhaps, arises out of some previous 
processes of the mind, or strong propensity of the character ; 
and the? notion of a supernatural revelation may proceed 
from a certain feeling of the^ liew and peculiar manner in 
which the impression is fixed upon the mind. A priest, 
mentioned by Pinel, imagihed that he had a commission 
fi-om the Virgin Mary to inurder a certain iifdividual, who 

Induenca of a-wnse of their state on the ineaoe. Caaee meatloaed I Ideaa of eom- 
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was accused of infidelity. It is probable that the patient in 
this case had been naturally of a violent and irascible dis- 

Eosition ; that he had come in contact with this person, and 
ad been annoyed apd irritated by infidel sentiments uttered 
by him ; and that a. strong feeling in regard to him had 
thus been excited in his mind, which, in his insane state, 
was formed into tlus vision. 

When the mental impression i« of ,a depressing charac- 
ter, that modification of the disease is produced which is. 
called melancholia. It seems to differ from mania merely 
in the subject of hallucinatioui and accordingly we find the 
two modifications pass into each other, the same patient 
being at one time in a state of melancholic depression, and 
at another of maniacal excitement. It is, however, more 
common for the melancholic to continue in the state of de- 
pression, and generally in reference to one subject ; and the 
difierence between him and the exalted maniac does not 
appear to depend upon the occasional cause. For we 
sometimes find persons who have become deranged in con- 
nection with overwhelming calamities, show, no depression, 
nor^ven a recollection of their distresses^ but the highest 
state of exalted mania. The difference appears to depend 
chiefly upon constitutional peculiarities of character 

The most striking peculiarity of melancholia is the pre- 
Tailing propensity to suicide ; and there are facts connected 
with this subject which remarkably illustrate what may be 
called the philosophy of insanity. When the melancholic 
hallucination has fully taken possession of the mind, it be- 
comes the sole object of attention, without the power of 
varying the impression, or of directing the thoughts to any 
facts or considerations calculated to remove or palliate it. 
The evil seems overwhelming and irremediable, admitting 
neither of palliation, consolation, npr hope. For the pro* 
cess of mind calculated to diminish such an impression, or 
even to produce the hope of.a palliation of the evil, is pre- 
cisely that exercise of mind which, in this singular condition, 
is'lost or suspended ; namely, a power of .changing the sub- 
ject of thought, of transferring the attention to other facts 

Melaocliolj. How diatingulihed from mania f Most strikkiff paculiarlty of malaa- 
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and consideratioRS, and of comparing the mental impression 
with these, and with the actual ' state of external things. 
Under such a convictioii of overwhelming and hopeless 
misery, the feeling naturally arises of life being a burden, 
and this i* succeeded by a determination to quit it- When 
such an association has once been formed, it also fixes itself 
upon the mind, and fails to be corrected by those eonsidera* 
tions which ought to remove it. That it is in this manner 
the impression arises, and not from any process analogous 
to the determination of a sound mind, appears, among other 
circumstances, from the singular manner in which it is 
tfften dissipated ; namely, by the accidental production of 
some new impression* not calculated in any degree to influ- 
enoi^ the subject of thought, but simply to give a momentary 
direction of the mind to some other feeling. Thus li man, 
mentioned by Pinel, had left his houise ia the night with the 
determined resolution of drowning himself, when he was 
attacked by robbers. He did his best to escape from them, 
and, having done so, returned home, the resolution of sui*- 
cide being entirely dissipated. A woman, mentioned, I 
believe, by Dr. Burrows, had her resolution changed in the 
same manner, by «omething falling on her head after she 
had gone out for a similar purpose. 

A very singular modification occurs in some Qf these 
cases. With the earnest desire of death, there is combined 
an impression of the criminality of suicide ; but this, instead 
of correcting the hallucination, only leads to another and 
most ettraordinary mode of efiecting the purpose ; namely, 
by committing murder, and so dying by the hand of justice. 
Several instances are on record in which this remarkable 
mental process Was distinctly traced and avowed ; and in 
whieh there was no mixture of malice against the individu- 
als whawere murdered. On the contrary, they were gene- 
rally children ; and in one ef the cases, the maniac distinctly 
avowed his resolution to commit murder, with a view of 
dying by a sentence of law, and at the same time his deter- 
mination that his victim should be ji child, as he should thus 
avoid the additional guilt of sending a person out of the 
world in a state of unrepented sin. The mental process in 
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such a ease preseats « most interesting subject of reflection. 
It appears to be purely a process of association^ without the 
power of reasoning. I should suppose that there had beea 
at a former period, during a comparatively healthy state of 
the mental faculties, a repeated contemplation of suicide, 
which had been always checked by an immediate convic- 
tion of its dreadful criminality. In this manner, a strong 
connection had been formed, which, when the idea oi suicide 
afterward came into the mind during the state of insanity^ 
led to the impression of its heinousness, not by a process of 
reasoning, but by. itimple association. The subsequent 
steps are the distorted reasonings of- insanity, mixed with 
some previous impression of the safe condition of children 
dying in infancy. This explanation, I think, is strongly 
countenanoed by the consideration, that had the idea of the 
criminality of suicide been in any degree a process of rea- 
soning, a corresponding conviction of the guilt of murder 
must have followed it. I find, however, one case which is 
at variance with this hypothesis. The reasoning of that 
unfortunate individual was, that if be committed murder 
and died by the hand of justice, there would be ti)«ie for 
making his peace with the Almighty between the crime 
and his execution, which would not be the case if he should 
die by suicide. This was a species of rei^soning, but it was 
purely the reasoning, of insanity. 

Attempts have been made to refer insanity to disease of 
bodily organs, but hitherto without much success. In some 
instances we are able to trace a connection of this kind ; 
but in a large proportion we can trace no bodily disease. 
On this subject, as well as various other points connected 
with the phenomena of insanity, extensive and careful ob« 
servation will be required before we are entitled to advance 
to any conclusions. In regard to what have been called 
the moral causes of insanity, also, I suspect there has been 
a good deal of fallacy, arising from considering as a moral 
cause what was really a part of the disease. Thus we find 
so many cases of insanity referred to erroneous views of 
religion, so many to love, so many to ambition, &c. But 
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perhaps it may be doubted whethef that which was in these 
cases considered as the cau&e, was not rathei, in many in-' 
stances, a part of the hallucination. This, I think, applies 
m a peculiar manner to the important subject of religion, 
which, by a comrtion but very loose mode of speaking", is 
often mentioned as a frequent cause of insanity. When 
there is a constitutional tendency to insdnity, or to melan- 
choly, one of its leading modificdtions^ every subject is dis- 
torted to which the mind can be directed, and none more 
frequently or more remarkably than the great questions of 
religious belief. But this is the efiect, not the cause ; and 
the frequency of this kind of hallucination, and the various 
fo/ms which it assumes, may be ascribed to the subject 
being one to which the minds of all metl are so naturally 
directed in one degree or another, anrd of which no man 
living can entirely divest himself. Even when the mind 
does give way under a great moral cause, such as over- 
whelming misfortunes, we often find that the hallucination 
does not refer to them, but to something entirely distinct : 
striking e^tamples of this are mentioned by Pinel. ' 

Insanity is, in a large proportion of cases, to be traced to 
hereditary predisposition ; and this is often so strong that 
no prominent moral cause i,^ necessary for the production of 
the disease, and probably no moral treatment would, have 
any effect in preventing it. We must, however, suppose, 
that where a tendency' to insanity exists, there may be, in 
many cases, circumstances in mental habits or mental dis- 
cipline calculated either to favor or to counteract the ten- 
dency. Insanity frequently commences with a state in 
which particular impressions fix themselves upon the mind 
in a manner entirely disproportioned to their true relations ; 
and in which these false impressions fail to be corrected by 
the judgment comparing them with other impressions, or 
with external things. In so far as mental habits may be 
supposed to favor or promote such a condition, this may be 
likely to result from allowing the mind to wander away 
from the proper duties of life, or to luxuriate amid scenes of 
the imagination ; and. permitting mental emotions, of what- 
ever kind, to be excited in a manner disproportioned to tho 

Is religious melancholy the cause or effect of insanity f Hereditary predisposiUon. 
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true relations of the objects which give rise to them ; in 
short, from allowing the mind to ramble among imaginary 
events, or to be led away by slight and casual relations, in- 
stead of steadily exercising the judgment in the investiga- 
tion of truth. We might refer to the same head habits of 
distorting events, and of founding upon them conclusions 
which they do not warrant. These, and other propensities 
and habits of a nmilar kind, constitute what is called an ilL- 
regulated mind. Opposed to it is that habit of cool and 
sound exercise of the understanding by which events are 
contemplated in their true relations and consequences, and 
mental emotions arise out of them such as they are really 
calculated to produce. Every one must be familiar with 
the difference which exists among difierent individuals in 
this respect ; and even in the same individual at different 
times. We trace the influence of the principle in the im« 
pression which is made by events coming upon us suddenly 
and unexpectedly ; and the manner in which the emotion 
is gradually brought to its proper bearings, as the mind ac- 
commodates itself to the event, by contemplating it in its 
true relations. In such u mental process as this, we observe 
the most remarkable diversities, among various individuals. 
In some, the mind rapidly cofi templates* the event in all 
Its relations, and speedily arrives at the precise impression 
or emotion which it is in truth fitted to produce. In 
others, this is done more slowly, perhaps more imperfectly, 
and probably not without the aid of suggestions from other 
minds ; while, in some, the first impression is so strong tind 
so permanent, and resists in such a manner those considera- 
tions which might remove or moderate it, that we fiikd diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between it and that kind of false 
impression which constitutes the lower degree of insanity. 
Habits of mental application must also exert a great influ- 
ence; and we certainly remark a striking difference be- 
tween those who are accustomed merely to works of ima- 
gination and taste, and those whose minds have been rigidly 
exercised to habits of calm and severe inquiry. A fact 
is mentioned by Dr. ConoUy which, if it shall be con- 
firmed by farther observation, would lead to some most im- 
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portaat reflections. He states that it appears firoKi the re* 
gisters of tha Bicetre, that maniacs of the more educate 
classes consist almost entirely of priests, artists, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians ; while no instance, it is said, 
occurs of the disease in naturalists, physicians, geomlBtri- 
cians, or chemists. 

The higher degfeea of insanity are in general so distinct- 
ly defined in their characters as to leave no room for doubt 
in deciding upon the nature of the affection. But it is 
otherwise in regard to many of the lower modifications ; 
and great discretion is often required in judging whether 
the conduct of an individual, in particular instances, is to be 
considered as indicative of inlianity. This arises from the 
principle, which must never be lost sight of, that in such 
cases we are not to decide simply from the facts themselves, 
but by their xelation to <|ther circumstances, and to the pre- 
vious habits and character of the individual. . There are 
many peculiarities and eccentricities of character which do 
not constitute insanity ; and the same peculiarities may af- 
ford reaspn for suspecting insanity in one person and not in 
another; namely, when in the former they have appeared 
suddenly, and are much opposed to his previous uniform 
character ; while, to the latter, they have been long known 
to be habitual: and natural. Thus, acts of thoughtless pro- 
digality and extravagance may, in one person, be considered 
entirely in accordance with his uniform character ; while 
the same acts, committed by a person formerly distinguished 
by sedate and prudent conduct, may give good ground 
for vsuspecting insanity, and ih fact constitute a form in 
which the afilection very often appears. In ordinary cases 
of insanity, a mien's conduct is to be tried by a comparison 
with the average conduct of. other men ; but, i|i many of 
the cases now referred to, he must be compared with his for- 
mer self. 

Another caution is to be kept in mind, respecting the 
mental impressions of the individual in these slight or sus- 
pected cases of insanity ; that an impression which gives 
reason for suspecting insanity in one case, because we Imow 
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it to be entir^ unfounded and imaginary, may allow of no 
such conclusion in another, in which it has some reasonable 
or plausible foundation.. Insane persons indei<ed often relate 
stories which hang together so plausibly and consistently, 
thai we cannot say whether we are to consider them as in- 
dicative of insanity, until we hare ascertained' whether they 
have any foundation, or are entirely imaginary. In one 
instance whfch was referred to in the discussions respecting 
a late remarkable case, the principal fact alleged against 
the individual was, his having taken up a suspicion of the 
fidelity of his wife. But it turned out to be a very general 
opinion among his neighbors that the impression was well- 
founded. The same principle applies to the antipathies 
against intimate friends which are often so remarkable in 
the insane. They may be of such a nature as decidedly to 
mark .the halluCinatioil of insanity, — as when a person ex- 
presses a dislike to a child; formerly beloved, on the ground 
that he is not really his child, but an evil spirit which has 
assumed his form. This is clearly insanity ; but if the anti- 
pathy be against a friend or relative, without any suoh rea- 
son assigned for it, we require to keep in view the inquiry, 
whether the impression be the result of hallucination, or 
whether the relative has really given any ground for it. In 
all slight or doubtful cases, much discretion should be used 
in putting an individual under restraint, and still -more in 
imsiediately subjecting him to confinement in an asylum 
for lunatics. Bat there is one modification in which all 
such delicacy must be dispensed with, nsLmely, in those me- 
lancholic cases which have shown any tendency to suicide. 
Whenever this propensity has appeared, no time is to be 
lost in taking the most effectual precautions ; and the most 
painful consequences have very often resulted, in cases of 
this description, from misplaced delicacy «nd delay. 

The subject of hallucination in insanity we have seen 
may be either entirely imistginary and groundless, or may 
be a real event viewed in false relations, and carried to false 
consequences. This view of the subject bears upon an im- 
portant practical point which has been much agitated, name- 
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ly, the liability of maniacs to punishment ;• and which has 
been ably and ingeniously argued by Lord E^rskine in his 
defence of Hatfield, who fired at his majesty King George 
III. The principle contended for by this eminent person is 
that when a maniac commits a crime under the influence of 
an impression which is entirely visionary, and purely the 
hallucination of insanity, he is not the object of punishment ; 
but that, though he may have shown insanity in other things, 
. he is liable to punishment if the impression under which he 
acted was true, and the human passion arising out of it was 
directed to its propet object., He illustrates this principle 
by contrasting the case of Hatfield with that of Lord Fer- 
rers. Hatfield had taken a fancy that the end of the world 
was at hand, Mid that the death of his majesty was in 
some way connected with important events which were 
about to take place. Lord Ferrers, after showing various 
indications of insanity, murdered a man gainst whom ha 
was known to harbor deep-rooted resentm^it, on. account - 
of real transactions in which that individual had rendered 
himself obnoxious to him. T)xe former, therefbret is consi- 
dered as an example of the pure hallucination of insanity; 
the latter as one of human j)assion founded on real events 
and directed to its proper object. Hatfieldt accordingly^ 
was acquitted, but Lord Ferrers was convicted of ijfmrdei 
and executed. The contrast between the two cases is suffi- 
ciently striking; but it maybe questioned whether it ^wilk 
bear all that Lord Erskine has founded upon it. There 
can be no doubt of the first of his propositions, that a person 
acting under the pure hallucination of insanity, in regard . 
to impressions which are ent^ely unfounded, is. not the 
object of punishments But the oonverse does not seeiQ to 
follow \ namely, that the man becomes an object of punish- 
ment, merely because the impression was founded in fact, 
and because there was a human passion directed to its pro- 
per object. For it is among the characters of insanity not 
only to call, up impressions which are entirely visionary, 
but also to distort and exaggerate those which are true, and 
to carry them to consequences which they do not warrant 
in the estimation of a sound mind. A person, for instance, 
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who has fiujQered a loss in business which does not tJBket 
his circumstances in any importuit degree, may imagine, 
under the influence of hallucination, that he is a ruined 
man, ahd that his family is reduced to b^gary. Now, were 
a wealthy mam under the influence of such hallucination to 
commit an outrage on a person who had defrauded him of 
a trifling sum, the case would afllbrd the character mention- 
ed by Lord Erskine, namely, human passion founded upon 
real events, and directed to its proper object : but no one, 
probably, would doubt for a moment that the process was 
ns much the result of insanity as if the impression had been 
entirely visionary. In this hypothetical case, indeed, the 
injury, though real, ii^ slight ; but it does ifot appear that the 
principle is necessarily aflected by the injury being great, 
or more in relation to the result which it leads t6 according 
to the usual course of human passion. It would appear 
probable, therefore, that in deciding a doubtftil case, a jury 
ought to be guided, not merely by the circumstances of the 
case itself, but by thef evidense of insanity in other things. 
This, aoeordingly, appears to have been the rule on which 
a jniy aoted in another important case mentioned by Lord 
Brskine, in which an unfortunate female, under the influ- 
ence of insanity, murdered a man who had seduced and 
deserted her. Here 'was a real injury of the highest de- 
scription, and human passion founded upon it and directed 
to its proper object ; but the jury, on proof of derangement 
in other things, acquitted the prisoner, who accordingly 
soon passed into a state of *^ undoubted and deplorable insa- 
nity." In the case of Lord Ferrers, also, it tvould appear 
that the decision proceeded, not so much upon the principle 
of human passion directed to its proper object, as upon an 
impression that his lordship's previous conduct had been 
indicative of uncontrolled violence of temper, rather than 
actual insanity. 

Some of the points which have been briefly alluded to 
seem to bear on the practical part of this important subject, — 
the moral treatment of insanity. Without entering on any 
.engthened discussion, some leading principles may be re- 
ferred to the following heads : — 
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I. It will be generally 'admitted that every attetnpt to 
reason with, a maniac is not only fruitless, but rather tends 
to fir more deeply, his erroneous impression. Ap impor- 
tant rule in the moral management of the insane will there- 
fore probably be, .to avoid every allusion to the subject of 
their hallucinationt to remove from them every thing calcu- 
lated by association to lead to it, and to remove them from 
scenes aod persons likely to recall or keep up the erroneous 
impression. Hence, probably, in a great nieasare arises 
the remarkable benefit of removing the .insane from their 
usual residence, friends, and attendants, and. placing them 
in new scenes, and entirely under the care of strangers. 
The actual efilect ot this measure is familiar to every one 
who is in. any degree conversant with the management of 
the insane. That the measure may have its full effect, it 
appears to be of importance that the patient-should n9t, for 
a considerable time, be visited by -iiny friend or acquaint* 
ance ; but should bek separated from every thing connected 
with his late erroneous associations. The danger also is 
well known which attend^ pren^ature return to home and 
common, associates*; — immediate relapse having often fol- 
lowed this, in cases M^hich had been going on for some tinoe 
in the most favorable manner. 

II. Occupation. This is referable to two kinds, namely, 
bodily and mental. . The higher states of mania in general 
admit of no occupation ; but, on the contrary, often require 
coercion. A- degree below this may admit of bodily occu- 
pation ; and when this can be accomplished in such a man- 
ner as f4lly to occupy the attention and produce fatigue, 
there is reason to believe that much benefit may result from 
it. Dr. Gregory used to mentign a farmer in the north of 
Scotland who had acquired uncommon celebrity in the 
treatment of the insane ; and his method consisted chiefly in 
having them constantly ^employed in the most severe bodily 
labor. As soon, also, as the situj^tion of the patient will 
admit of it, mental occupation must be considered as of the 
utmost importance : it should not consist merely of desulto- 
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ry employment or amusement, but ehoold probabty'be rega- 
lated by two principles : — 1. Occupations calculated ^o lead 
the mind gradually into a connected serieft of thought. 
When the mental condition of the patient is such as to make 
it practicable, nothing answers so well as a course of his- 
tory, the leading eyents being distinctly written out in the 
form of a table, with the dates. Thus the attention is Bred 
in an easy and connected manner ; alid in cases which ad- 
mit of such occupation being continued the efiect ir often 
astonishing. 2. En^avoring to discover the patient's for- 
»mer habits and favorite pursuits,, at a period preyioutf to the 
hallucination, and unconnected with it ; and' using meana 
for leading his attention to these. I have already aRuded to 
the complete suspension of all former pursuits and attach- 
ments which 0fte9 takes place in insanity, and to a return 
of them as being frequently the most maiked and satisfac- 
tory symptom of convalescence. This is^ in duch eases, to 
be considered as a sign, not a cause o'f tba improvement ; 
but there seems every reason to believe that the principle 
might be acted upon with advantage in the moral treatment 
of certain forms of insanity. CM a similar prinmpFfe, it is 
probablie that in many cases much benefit might result from 
moral management calculated to revive associations of a 
pleasing kind, in regard to circumstances anterior to the 
occurrence of the malady. 

III. Careful classification of the insane, so that the mild 
and peaceful melancholic may not be harassed by the ravings 
of the maniac. The importance of this is obvious ; but of 
still greater importance it will probably be, to watch the 
first dawnings of reason, and instantly to remove the patient 
from all associates by whom his mind might be again be- 
wildered. The following case, n^ntioned by Pinel, is cer- 
tainly an extreme one, but much important reflection -arises 
out of it in reference both to this tmd the preceding topic : 
A musician confined in the Bicetre, as one of the first 
symptoms of retumfng reason, made some slight allusions to 
his favorite instrument. It was immediately procured for 
him; he occupied himself with music for several hours 
■ ■ < ■ ' » ■ I » 
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every day, and fiiis convalescence seemed to be aikttnfntg 
rapidly. But he was then unfortunately allowed to come 
frequently into contact with a furious maniac, by meeting 
him in the gardenck The musician's mind was unhinged ; 
his vioMn was destroyed ; and he fell back into a state of 
insanity which was considered as confirmed and hopeless. 

Gases of decided insanity in general admit of little moral 
treatment, iintif the force of the disease has been broken in 
Bome considerable degree. But among the num<$rous modi- 
£cations which come under the view of the physician, there 
are various fbrms in which, by judicious moral management, 
jn great deal is to be accomplished. Some X>f these affec- 
tions are of a teixinorary nature, and have so little influence 
on a man's general conduct in life, that they are perhaps 
not known beyond his own family, or eonfidehtial friends. 
In some of these cases the individual is sensible of the sin- 
gular change which has taken place' in the state of his 
mental powers, and laments the distortion of his feelings 
and affections. He comphlins, perhaps, that he has lost his 
usual interest in his family, and tiis usnal afieotion for them ; 
and that he seems ^o'be deprived of every feeling of which 
he was formerly susceptible. The truth is, that the mind 
has become s» occupied by the erroneous impression as to 
be inaccessible to any other, and incapable of applying to 
any pursuit, or following out a train of thought. 

A most interesting affection of this class o^en comes un- 
der the observation of the physician, consisting of deep but 
erroneous views of religion, generally accompanied with 
disturbed sleep and considerable derangement of the sys- 
tem, and producing a state of mind closely bordering upon 
insanity. It occurs most commctnly in yojmg -persons of 
achte and susceptible feelings, and requires the most deli- 
cate and cautious m*anagement. Two modes of treatment 
are frequently adopted in regard te it, both equally erro- 
neous. The** one 'consists in hurrying the individual into 
the' distraction of company, or a rapid journey ; the other, 
in urging religious discussions, and books of profound divi- 
nity. Bothaife equrally injudicious, especially the latter : for 
every attempt to discuss the important subject to which the 

' ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■ I ■ , » I , I ■ I ■ . ^ » ,M 
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distorted impression refers only serves to fix the hiltllucii^a- 
tion more deeply. The mode of treatment which I have 
always foujid most beneficial consists of regjilar exercise, 
with attention to ihe general health; and in epforcing- a 
course- of reading of a nature likely to fix the mind, and 
carry it forward in a connected train# I^ight reading or 
mere* amusement will not answer the purpose. A regular 
course of history, as formerly mentioned^ appears to succeed 
best, and fixing the attention by writiaff out the dates and 
leading events in the form of a table. When the mind has 
been thus gradually exercised fer some time in a connected 
train of thought, it is often astonishing to observe how it 
will return to the subject which had entirely overpowered ijt, 
with a complete dissipation oC former erroneous impressions. 
A frequent complaint at the commencement. of such an ex- 
ercise i» that the person finds it impossible to ^x the atten- 
tion, or to recollect the subject of even a few sentences : 
this is part of the disease, an.d by perseverance gradually 
■disappears* This experiment I have had occasion ta make 
many times, and it has always appeared to me one of ex- 
treme interest. I do not say that.it has uiviformly succeed- 
ed, for the afiection frequently passes into confirmed insani- 
ty ; but it has succeeded in a sufficient number of instances 
to give every encouragement for a careful repetition of it. 
The same observations and the same mode of treatment 
apply to the other forms of partial hallucination, . The plan 
ts,^ of course, to be assisted by regular exercise, and atten- 
tion to the general health, which is usually much impaired. 
The afilections are particularly connected 4n a very intimate 
manner with a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, 
and with derangements' in the female constitution. Mean» 
adapted to these iiecome, therefore, an essential part of the 
manag^^nent. 

There has been considerable diseussion respecting the 
distinction between, insanity uid idiocy. It has been s»ii 
that the insane reason, justly on false premises ; and that 
idiots reason falsely on sound premises. This does not 
seem to be well founded. It would appear that a maniac 
may reason either upon false or true premises ; but that in 

Proper moda of treatment ? Difficult/, «b4 nmedj f»r i^ DiBtinctioa between 
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either case his reasoning is influenced by distorted views of 
the relations of things. The idiot, on the other hand, does 
not reason at all ; that ii^, though he may remember the 
facts he does not trace their relations. Idiocy appears to 
consist, in a greater or less degree, in a simply impaired .01 
weakeiied state of the mental powers ; but this is not in- 
sanity. On the contrary, we have seen that, in the insane, 
certain mental* powers may be in the highest state of activi- 
ty,^ — the iijemory recalling things long gone by, — ^the ima* 
gination fonning brilliant associations,— -every faculty in 
the highest activity except the power of tracing correct re- 
lations. I have already referred to a gentleman mentioned 
by Pinel, who* possessed during the paroxysm a brilliancy 
of conception and readiness of memory which were not na* 
tural to him. Another, mentioned by the jsame writer, who 
was infatuated with' the 'chimera of perpetual motion, con^ 
structed pieces of mechanism which were the vesult of the 
most profound combinations, at the time when he was so 
mad that he believed his head to have*been changed. A fe» 
male, mentioned, I believe, by Dr. Rash, sang with great 
beauty and sweetness, which she could not do when she was 
sane; and a musician played, when insane, much better 
than when he was well. • 

In that remarkable obliteration of the mental faculties, 
on the other hand, which we call idiocy, fatuity, or dimentia, 
there is none of the distortion of insanity. It is a simple 
torpor of the facidties, in the higher degrees amounting to 
total insensibility to every impression ; and some remarka- 
ble facts are connected with the manner in which it arises 
without bodily disease. A man, mentioned by Dr. Bush, 
was 80 violently affected by some losses in trade that he was 
deprived almost instantly of all his mental faculties. He 
did npt t&ke notice of any thii^g, not even expressing a de- 
sire for food, but merely taking it when it was put into 
his mouth. A servant dressed him in the morning, and 
conducted him to a seat in his parlor, where he remained 
tbe whole day, with his body bent forward, and his eyes, 
fixed on the fioor. In this state he continued nearly five 
years, and then recovered completely and rather suddenly. 
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The account which he . afterwaid gave of his coaditieD 
during this period was, that hi& mind was entirely lost ; 
and that it was only about two months before his final re« 
covery that he began to have sensations and thoughts of 
any kind. These at fqrst served only to convey fears and 
apprehensions, especially in the night-time. Of perfect 
idiocy produced, in the same manner by a moral cause an 
aliecting example is given by Pinel:^-*Two young men, 
brothers, were carried off by the conscription, and, in the 
first action in which they were engaged, one of them was 
•hot dead by the side of the -> other. The survivor was in- 
stantly struck with perfect idiocy. He was taken home to 
his father's house, where another brother was so affected by 
the sight of him, that he was seized in the- same manner ; 
and in this state of perfect idiocy they were both rcjc^ved 
into the Bicetre. I have formerly referred to -various exam- 
ples of this condition supervening oq bodily disease. In 
some of- them the aflfeotion was permooient; in others it 
^as entirely recovered from. 

The most striking illustration of the vncious shades of 
idiocy is derived front the modifictftions. of intellectual con- 
dition observed in the cretins of the Vallais. . These singu- 
lar beings are usually divided into thi«e citnsses, -which re- 
ceive the name of cretins, semi-cretins, and cretins of the 
third degree. The first of these classes, or perfect cretins, 
arein point of intellect searcelv removed above mere ani- 
mal Hfe. jViany of them cannot speak, and are only so far 
sensible of the common calls of nature as to go, when ex- 
cited by hunger, to places where they have been accustom- 
ed, to receive their food. The rest of their time is spent 
either in basking in the sun or sitting by the fire, without 
any trace of intelligence. Th^ next class, or semi-eretins, 
show a higher degree of intelligence ; they remember com- 
mon events, understand what is said to them, and €!?tpress 
themselves in an intelligent manner on the most^common 
•objects. They are taught to repeat prayers, but scarcely 
appear to annex any meaning to the words, which they 
employ; and they .cannot be taught to read or write, or 
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eTen to xivmbev tkeif fingers; The eretihs of the third de- 
gree learn to read and write, though with very little under* 
standing of what they read, except on the most' eommon 
topics. But they are acutely alive to their own interest, 
and extremely litigious. They are without prudence or 
discretion in the direction of their ajflfairs, and the regula- 
tion of their conduct ; yet ohstinate, and unwilling to he ad- 
vised^ Their memory is good as to what they have seen 
or heard, and they learn to imitate what they have observ- 
ed in various arts, as machinery, painting, sculpture, and 
architectote ; but it is mere imitation without invention. 
Some of them learn music in the same manner ; and otfiers 
attempt poetry of the lowest l^ind, distitiguished by mere 
rhyme. It is «aid thdt none of them can be taught arithme* 
ttCt but I do not know whether this has been ascertained to 
be invariably true ; there is- no doubt that it is a very gene- 
ral peculiarity. 

The imbecile in other situations show characters very 
analogous to these. Their memory is often remarkably 
retentive ; but it appears to be rnerely a power of retain- 
ing facts, or words in the order and connection in which 
they have been presented to them, without the capacity of 
tracing relations, and forming new associations.* In this 
manner, they sometimes acquire languages, and even pro- 
cure a name for a kind of scholarship ; and they learn to 
imitate in various qorts, but without invention. Their defi- 
ciency appears to be in the powers of abstracting, recombin- 
ing, and tracing relations ; consequently they are deficient 
in judgment, for which these proeesses are necessary. The 
maniac* on the other hand, seizes relations acutely, rapidly, 
and often ingeniously, bat not roundly. They are only 
incidental relations, to which he is led by some tic&in of as- 
sociation existing in his own mind ; but they occupy his at- 
tention in such a manner that he does not admit the cdnsi* 
deration q( other relations, or eompare them with those 
which have fixed themselves upon his mind. 

The states of idiocy and insanity, therefore, are clearly 
listingaished in the more complete examples of both ; but 
many instances occur in which they pass into each other, 
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and where it is diffieuh to eay to which of the affections the 
case is to be referred. I believe they may alsa be, to a cer- 
tain extent, combined ; or that there may be a certain dimi- 
nution of the mental powers existing along with that distor- 
tion which constitutes insanity. They likewise alternate 
with one another, — maniacal paroxysms often leaving the 
patient, in the intervals, in a state of idiocy. A very inte- 
resting modification of another Ipnd is mentioned by Pinel : 
Five young men were received into the Bicetre, whose in- 
tellectual faculties appeared to be really obliterated ; and 
they continued ii) this state for periods of from three to up- 
wards of twelve months. They were then seized with pa- 
roxysms of considerable violence, which continued from 
fifteen to twenty-five days, after which they all entirely re- 
covered. 

Idiocy can seldom be the subject either of medical -or mo- 
ral treatment ; but the peculiar characters of it often be- 
come tbe object of attention in couiHs of law, in relation to 
the competency of imbecile persons to manage their own 
affairs ; and much difficulty often occurs in tracing the Hne 
between competency and incompetency. Scleral years 
ago a case occurred in Edinburgh,. which excited much dis- 
cussion, and shows, in a striking manner, some of the pe- 
culiarities of this condition lof the mental faculties: — A gen- 
tleman of considerable property having died intestate, his 
heir-af-law was a younger brother, who had always 'been 
reckoned very deficient in intellect ; and, consequently, his 
relatives now brought an action into the court of session, 
for "the purpose of finding him incompetent, and obtaining 
the authority of the court for putting him under trustees. 
In the investigation of thiil case, various respectable persons 
deponed that they had long known th^ individual, and con- 
sidered him as decidedly imbecile in his understanding, and 
incapable of managing his affairs. On the other hand, most 
respectable evidence was produced, that he had been, when 
at school, an excellent scholar in the languages, and had re 
peatedly acted as^ private tutor to boys ; that he ^ was re 
markably attentive td his own interest, and very strict in 
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making a bargain ; that he had been pxopoaed as a candi* 
dat€r for *holy orders, and, on his first examination in the 
languages, bad acquitted himself well ; but that, in the sub- 
sequent trials, in which the candidate is required to deUvei^ 
a discourse, he had been found incompetent. The court of 
session, after long pleadings, decided that this individual 
was incapaUe of managing his afiairs. The case was ther 
appealed to the house of lords, where, after farther pro 
tracted proceedings, this decision was affirmed. I was well 
acquainted with this person, and was decidedly of, opinion 
that he was imbecile in his intettects.- At my suggestion 
the following experiment was made in the course of the mf- 
▼estigation. A small sum of -money was given him, with 
directions to spend it, and present an account of his dis* 
bursemept, with the addition Of the various articles. He 
soon got rid of the money, but was found totally incapable 
of this very simple process of arithmetic, though the sum did 
not exceed a. few shillings. This individual,, then, it would 
appear, possessed the simple atate of memory, which ena- 
bled him to acquire langvages; but was deficit t in the 
capacity of combining^ reflecting, or oojtnparing. His total 
inability to perform the most simple process of arithmetic 
was a prominent character in the case, imalogous to what I 
have abeady stated in regard to the cretins. In doubtful 
cases of the kind, I think this might be employed as a nega- 
tive test with advantage ; for it probably will not be doubted 
that a person who is incapable of such a process is incompe- 
tent to manage his affairs. 

It is a singular fact that the imbecile are, in general, ex- 
tremely attentive to their own interest, and perhaps most 
commonly cautious in their proceedings. Ruinous .extrava- 
gance, absurd schemes, and quixotic ideas of liberality and 
magnificence are more allied- to insanity; the ibrm^ may 
become the dupes of others, but it is the latter who are most 
likely to involve and ruin themselves. 

Before leaving the subject of Insanity, there is a point of . 
great interest which may be briefly reamed to. It bears, in 
a very striking manner, upon what may be>Galled the patho- 
logy of the mental powers ; but I presume not to touch 
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upon it except in the tHightnt manner. In tlie language 
of common Ule, we Bometimes speak of a moral insaiHty, in 
which a man rashes headlong through a course of vice and 
crime, regardless of every moral restraint, of every social 
tie, and of all consequences, whether more immediate or 
future. Yet, if we take the most melancholy instance of 
this kind that can he furnished by the history of human de- 
pravity, the individual may still be recognised, in regard to 
all physical relations, as a man of a sound mind ; and he 
may be as well qualified as other men for the details of busi- 
ness, or even the investigations of science. He is correct 
in his judgment of all the physical relations of things ; but, 
in regard to their moral relations, every correct feeling ap- 
. pears to be obliterated. If a man, then, may thu6 be cor- 
rect in his jadgment of all physical relations, while he is tost 
to every moral relation, we have strong ground for believing 
that there is in his constitution a power distinct from rea- 
son, but which holds the same sway over his moral powers 
that reason does among his intellectual ; and that the infltN 
ence of this power may be weakened or lost, while teason 
remains unimpaired. This is the moral principle>. or - thte 
power of conscience. It has been supposed by some to be a 
modification of reason, but the considerations now referred 
to appear to favor the opinion of their being distinct. That 
this power should so completely h>se its sway while reason 
remains unimpaired, is a point in the moral constitution of 
man which it does not. belong to the phj^sieian to investi- 
gate. The fact is unquestionable; the solution is to be 
sought for in the records (^eternal truth. 

IV. SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 

The theory of spectral ilhuions is closely connected with 
that of the afiecticms treated of in the preceding parts of 
this section ; and I shall conclude this subject with a very 
brief notice of some of the most authentic facts relating tc 
them, under the following heads : — 

I. False perceptions, or impressions made upon the senses 
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only, in whkh the mind does not . participate. Of this 
clas& there are several modifications^ which have heen re- 
ferr^ to under the subject of perception. I, add in this 
place the following additional examples : — A gentleman of 
high mental endowments, now upwards of eighty y^ars of 
age, of -a spara habit, and enjoying uninterrupted health, 
has been for eleven years liable to almost daily visitations 
from spectral figures. They in general present human 
countenances; the head and upper parts of the body are 
distinctly defined ; the lower parts are, for the most part* 
lost in a Icind of cloud. The figures are various, but he 
recognises the same countenances repeate4 from time to 
time, pcffticulaily, of late years, that of an elderly woman, 
with a peculiarly arch and playful cj^ression^ and a daz- 
zling brilliancy- of eye, who. seems just ready to. speajc to 
him. They appear also in various presses, '^uch as that of 
the age of Louis XIV. ; the -costume of ancient, Rome ; that 
of the modern Turks and Greeks ; but more freqqently of 
late, as inthe pase of the female now ;:Dentioned, in an old- 
fashioned Scottish plaid of Tartar drawn up and brought 
forward over the head, and then crossed below the chin, as 
th9 plaid was worn by aged women in his younger days. 
He can seldom recognise among the spectres any Igure or 
countenance which ho remembers to have seen; but his 
own face has occasionally been presented to him, gradually 
untiergoing the change from youth to manhood, and from 
D^inhood to old age. The figures appear at various times 
of the dayr both night and. morning ; they continue before 
him for some time, and he sees them almoi^t equally well 
with his eyes open or ^hut, in full dayjight pr in darkness. 
They are almost always of a pleasant character,' and he 
seems to court their presence as a source of amusement to 
him. He finds that he can banish them by drawing his 
hand across his eyes, or by shutting and opening his eye- 
lids once or twice for a second or two ; but on these- occa- 
sions they often ^pear again soon after. The figures are 
sometimes of the size of life, and sometimes in miniature ; 
but they are always defined and finished with the clearness 
and minuteness oi the finest painting. They sometimes ap- 
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pear as if nt a considerable distance, aiid gradually mp 
proach until they seem almost to touch his face ; at ether 
times they float from side' to side, or disappear in ascending 
or descending. In general, the countenance of the spectre 
is presented to him; but on some occasions he sees the 
back of the head, both of males and females, exhibitiUfir va- 
rious fashions of wigs and head-dresses, particularly the 
flowing, fuH-bpttora^ wig of a former age. At the time 
<Vhen these visions began to appear to him, he was in the 
habit of taking little or no wine, and this has been his com- 
mon practice ever since ; but he finds that any addition to 
his usual quantity* of wine increases th^ number and>iva" 
city of the visions. Of the efiect'of bodily illness he can 
give no account, except that once, when he had a cold and 
took a few drops of laudanum, the room appeared entirely 
filled with peculiarfy Wrilliaxit objects, gold and silver orna- 
ments, and precious gems ; but the spectral visibns were 
either not seen or less distinct. Another gentleman, who 
died tfome titte ago at the age of eighty, for several years 
before his death never sat dbwn ta table at his meals with- 
out the impression df sitting down with a large party 
dressed in the fashion of fifty years back. This gentleman 
was blind of one eye, and the sight df the other \vas very 
imperfect ; on this account ire wore over it a green shade; 
and he had often b^ore him the image ef^ his own counte- 
nance, ka if it were reflected from the inner surface of the 
shade. A very remarkable modification of this class of illu- 
sions has been communicated to me by Dr. Dewar of Stir^ 
ling. It occuirred in a lady who was quite blind, her eyes 
being also disorganized and sunk. She never walked out 
without seeing a little old woman with a red cloak and a 
crutch, who seemed to walk before her. She liad no illu- 
sions "when within doors. 

II. Real dreams, 'though the persfon was not at the time 
sensible of having slept, nor consequently of having dream- 
ed. A person, under the influence of some strong mental 
impression, drops asleep for a telW seconds, peiliaps with^ 
out being seniSible of it ; some scene or person counected 
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with the impression appeals in a dream, and lie starts up 
under the conviction that it wi^s a spectral appearance. 1 
have formerly proposed % conjecture by which some of the 
most authfflitic stories of second siffht may be referred to 
this principle ; others seem to be re^rable to the principles 
to be inentioned under the next head. Several cases men* 
tioned i>y Dr. Hibbert are also clearly of the nature of 
dreams. The analogy between dreaming ai»l sj^ectral illu* 
sions is also beautifully -illustrated by an anecdote which I 
received lately from the gentleman to whom it occurred, an 
emment medical friend.- Having sat up late one evening, 
under considerable anxiety about one of his children, who 
was ill, he fell asleep in his chair, and had a frightful dream, 
in which the prominent figure was &n immense baboon. He 
awoke with the iright«. got w^ instantly, and walked to a 
table which was in the middle of the room. He was then 
quite awake and quite conscious of the articles ground him; 
but close hy the wall, in the ejad of the apartment, he dis- 
tinctly saw the baboon makii^ the same (lorrible grimaces 
which he had seen in his dream ; and the spectre continued 
visible for about half a minute* 

Ill.Jntense mental conce|>tidns so strongly impressed 
upon the mind .as for the moment to be believed to have a 
real existence. This takes place when, along with the men« 
tal emotion, the individual is placed in circumstances in 
which external impressions are very slight; as solitude, 
faint lighti and quiescence of body. It is a state closely 
bordering upon dreaming, though the xision occurs while 
the person is in the wakmg state. The folio wing. example 
is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert : — A gentleman was told of the 
sudden death of a^ old and intimate friend, and was deeply 
affected by it. The impression, though partially banished by 
the business of the day, was renewed from time to time by 
conversing on the subject with his family and other friends. 
After supper,\he went by himself to walk in a small court 
behipd his house, which was bounded by extensive gardens. 
The sky was clear, and the night serene ; and no light was 
falling upon the court from any of the windows. As he 
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Walked down fltairs, he was not thinking of any thing con- 
nected vfith his de^ieased friend ; hat w^en he had proceeded 
at a slow pace about half-way across the court, the.figiupe 
of bis friend started up before him m a* most distinct manner 
at the opposite angle of the eomrt. ^'^He was not in his usual 
dress, but in a coat of a different color/wbich -he had for 
some months left off wearing. I cduhtewn remark a figured 
vest which he had also worn about the same time ; iSso a 
colored silk handkerchief around his neck, in which I had 
dsed to see him in a morning; and my powers of Tision 
seemed to become more keen as I gazed on the phantom 
before me.",' The narrator then mentions the indescribable 
feeling which shot through his frame ; but he soon recovered 
himself, and walked briskly up to the spot, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed upon the spectfer As he epproached the i^KMt 
itvanislied, not by sinking into the earth, but seemmg to 
melt insensibly into air. 

' A similar example is related by a most intelligent writer 
m the Christian Observer for October, 1829 : — ^* An inti- 
mate friend of my early years, and most happy in iiis do- 
mestic arrangements, lost nis wife under the most painful 
circumstances, suddenly, just after she had apparently 
escaped from the dangers of '~ah untoward confinement with 
her first child. A few weeks after this melancholy event, 
while travelling during the night on horseback, and in all 
probability thinking over his sorrows, and contrasting his 
presept cheerless prospects with the joys which iso lately 
gilded the hours of his happy home, the farm of his lost 
relative appeared to be presented to him at a little distance 
in advance. He stppped his horse, and contemplated the 
vision with^gteat trepidation, till in a lew seconds it va 
nisfaed away. Within a few days of this ajppearance, tvhile 
he was sitting in his>oIitary parlor late at night, reading by 
the light of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, opened, 
and the form of his deceased patther entered, assured him of 
her complete happiness, and enjoined him to follow her foot- 
steps.^' This second appearance was probably a dream ; 
the first is distinctly referable to the principles stated in the 
preceding observations. 

■»- ■ I » > ' I .— ■■ ■ ' M 
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An interevtiiig eftse referable to this kead is described by 
Sir Walter .Sc<itt, ia his late inrork on Demonology and 
Witchcraft : " Not long after the death of a late illustriouff 
poet, who^ad Med, -while living, a great station in the ej^e 
of the |Hiblic, a lit^ary- friend, to whom the deceased had 
been well knownr, was engaged during the darkening twio 
light of an autumn evening in perusing one of the publica- 
tions which professed to detail the habits and opinions of 
the 'distinguished mdividual y/ko was now no more. As the 
reader had enfoyed the intimalsy of the deceased to a con- 
siderable degree he was deeply interested in the publica** 
tipn^ which contained some particulars relating to himself 
and other friends. A visiter was sitting in the apartment, 
who was also engaged, in reading. Their sitting-room 
opened into an entrance-hail rather fantastically fitted up 
with articles of armgr^ skins of wiM animals, and the like* 
It was when laying down his book, and .passing into this 
ball, through which the moon was .beginnmg to shine, that 
the individual of whom I speak saw right before him, and 
in a standing posture, the exact representation of his de- 

garted friend, whose recollection had been so strongly 
rought to his imagination. He stopped for a single mo- 
ment, 80 as to notice the wonderful accuracy with which 
fancy had impressed upon the bodily eye the peculiarities 
of dress and posture of the illustrious poet. Sensible* how- 
ever, of the delusion^ he felt no sentiment save that of won- 
der at the extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and 
stepped onwards towards the figure, which resolved itself, as 
he approached, into the various materials' of which it was 
composed. These were merely a screen occupied by peat- 
coat.s» shawls, plaids, and such other articles as usually an 
found in a country entrance-hall. " 

On this part of the subject I shall only add the following 
example, which I have received from JJr. Andrew Combe: 
A gentleman, a friend df his, has Iq his honse a number of 
phrenological casts, among which is particularly conspicu- 
ous a bust of Curmn. A servant-girl belongiag^to $he fami- 
ly, after undergoing great fatigue, awoke early one mom* 
ing, and beheld at the foot of her bed the apparition of Gur- 
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ran. He had the tame pale and cadaverons atjpect as in 
the bust, but he was now dressed in a sailorV jacl^-et, and 
his face was decorated with an immense pair of whiskers* 
In a state of extreme terror she awoke net f<dlow-servant 
and asked whether she did not see the spectre. She, how- 
ever, saw nothing, and endeavored to jnulv her out of Iber 
alarm ; bat the other persisted in the reality of the appari- 
tion, which continued visible for several minutes. Th« 
gentleman, it appears, keeps a pl^ure yacht, the seamen 
belonging to which are frequently in the house. This, per- 
haps, was the oriffin of the sailor's dress in which the spec 
tre appeared; ana4he immense whiskers had also probably 
been borrowed from one of these occasional visiters. 

To the same principle we are probably to refer the storiesr 
of the appariiiotis of murdered persons haunting the mur- 
derer, until he was driven to give himself up to justice ; 
many examples of this kind are on' record. Similar eflects 
have resulted in other situ&tions from intense mental ex- 
citement. A gentleman, mentioned by' Dr. ConoUy, when 
in great danger of beiiig wirecked in a boat on the. Eddy- 
stone rocks, said he actusHy saw his family at the moment. 
In similar circumstances of extreme and immediate danger, 
others have described the history of their pas^ lives being 
represented to them in such a vivid manner, that at a sin- 
gle glance the whole was before them, without the power 
of banishing the impression. To this head w^ are cdso to 
refer some of the stories of second sight : namely^, by sup- 
posliig that they consisted of spectral illusions /urising out 
of strong mental impresstbn, and^by some natural coincidence 
fulfilled in the same manner as' we have seen in regard. tr^ 
dreams. - Many of these anecdotes are evidently embellish- 
ed and exaggerated ; but the foUowfng I have received from 
a most respectable clergyman, as being to 'his personal 
knowledge strictly true : In one of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, a congregation was assembled on a Sunday morn* 
ing, and in immediate expectation of the appearance of the 
clergyman, when a man started up, uttered a scream, and 
stood looking to the pulpit with a ccmntenance expressive 
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of terror.' A« soon as he could be prevailed ^n 1o speak, he 
exclaimed, "Do you not see the minister in the pulpit, 
dressed in a shroud ?" A few minutes after this occurrence 
the dergymflin amearc^ 4n his plaife, and conducted the 
service, apparently in his usual health ; b&t in a day or 
two after was taken ill and died before the following Sunday. 

The efiect of opium is well known in giving an 'impres* 
sion of reality to* the visions of conception or imagination ; 
several striking examples of this will be found in the Gon« 
fessions of an Opium-Eater. These are in |[eneral allied, 
Or actually amount to the delusions of delirium, but they 
are sometimes entirely of a difierent nature. My respected 
frienrd, the late Dr. Gregory, was accustomed to' relate a 
remarkable instance which occurred to himself. He had 
gone to the north country by sea to visit a l^dy, a near re- 
lation, in whom he felf deeply interested, and who was in an 
advanced state of consumption. In returning from the visit, 
be had taken a moderate dose of laudanum, With the view 
of preventing sea-sickness, and was lying oil a couch in the 
ciftbin, when the figu|;e of the'lady appeared before him in 
so distinct a manner, that her actual presence could not 
have been more vivid. lie was'quitfe awake> and fully sen- 
sible that it wai^ a plhantasm produced by the opiate, along 
with his intense mental feeling, but he was unable by any 
effort to banish the vision. 

Some time, ago I attended a gentleman ai^ted with a 
painful local disease, rfeqliirilig the use of large opiates, but 
which often failed in producing sleep. In one watchful 
night there passed before him a lotg and regular exhibition 
of characters and transactions connected with certain oc- 
currences which had been the subject of much conversation 
in Edinburgh some time befora The characters succeeded 
each other with all the regularity and vividness of a theat- 
rical exhibition; he heard their conversation and long 
speeches that were occasionally made, some of which were 
in rhvme ; and he distinctly remembered, and repeated next 
day, long passages from these poetical elusions. He was 
quite awake, and quite sensible that the whole was a phan- 
tasm i ai^d he remarked that when he opened his eyes the 
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Yitioa vanished, but instaiitl]^ reappeared wbenevtat hm 
cloeed them. 

IV. Erroneous impressions, connected with Jbodily dis- 
ease, generally disease in the brain. The illnsions, in these 
cases, arise in a manner strictly analogous to dreaming, 
and consist of some fwmer eircomstanees recalled into the 
mind, and believed for the time to have a real and present 
existence. The diseases in connection with which they 
ari^e are generally of an apoplectic or inflammatory charac- 
ter, sometimes epileptic ; and they are very frequent in the 
aflfection caUed deliriom .tremens, which is produced by a 
continued use of intoxicating liquors. Dr. Gregory used 
to mention in his lectures a gentleman liable to epileptic 
fits, in whom the paroxysm was generally preceded by the 
appearance of an old woman in a red cloak, who seemed to 
come up to him, and strike him on the head. with her crutch ; 
at that instant he fell down in the fit. . It is, proWble tliat 
there was in thi^ c^se a sudden attack of headache, con- 
nected with the accession of the paroxysm, and that this 
led to the vision in the same manner as bodily feelings 
give rise to dreams. One of the most singular eases on 
record of spectral illusions referable to this class^ is that of 
Nicolai, a bookseller in l^erlin, as described by himself, and 
quoted by Dr. Ferriar: — By strong mental emotions he 
seems to have been thrown into a state bordering upon 
mania; and, while in this condition, -was haunted con- 
stantly, while awake, for several months, by figures of mea» 
women, animals, and birds. A similar case is 'mentioned 
by Dr. Alderston r — ^A man who kept a dram-shop saw a 
soldier endeavoring to force himself into his house in a me- 
nacing manner ; and, in rushing forward to prevent him, he 
was astonished to find it a phantom. He had afterward a 
succession of visions of persons Ipng dead, and others who 
were living. This man was cured b]^ bleeding and pur- 
gatives: and. the source of his first vision was traced to 
a quarrel which he had spme time before with a drunken 
soldier. A gentleman froQi America, who is also meu« 
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tioned by Dr. Alderston, was seized with severe keadaehe 
and eomplained of troublesome dreams; andy^at the same 
time, had distinct visions of his wife and family, whoia he 
had left in America. In the state of deUrinm tremens such 
virions are common, . aiid assume a variety of forms. I 
have known a patient describe distinctly a dance of fairies 
going on in the floor of the apartment, and give a most mi* 
nutc accaunt of their figures and dresses. 

Similar phantasms occur,, in various forms, in febrile dis- 
eases. A lady whom I attended some years ago on account 
of an inflammatory afieotion of the chest, awoke her bus* 
band one night, at the commencement of her disorder, and 
begged him to get up instantly. She said she had distinct- 
ly seen a man enter the apartment, pass the loot of her bed, 
and go into a closet which entered from the opposite side 
of the room. She was quite awake, and fully convinced 
of the reality of the appearance ; and, even after the closet 
was examined, it was found almost impossible to convince 
her that it was a delusion. There are numerous examples 
of this 'kind on record. Thenvriterin the Christian Ob- 
server, lately referred to, mentions a lady who, during a 
severe illness, repeatedly saw her father, who resided at the 
distance of many hundred milesf come to her bedside, and, 
withdrawing the curtain, address her in his usual voic^ and 



manner. A farmer^ mentioned bv the same writer, in re- 
traordinary brilliant li(;ht, which he thought he saw upon 



turning from a market. \vas deeply aflccted by a most ex- 



the road, and by nn nppcMirtuice m 4lie lignt, which he sup- 
posed to. be iMir Savior, lie was greatly alarmed, and 
spurring his horse, gaHoped home ; remained', agpitaied dur- 
ing .the evening j was scrzcNl witli typhus fever, then pre- 
vailing in the neighborhood, ami died in about ten days. 
It was afterward ascortainetl that on the morning of the day 
of the supposed vision* bofi>re he left homc^ he had com 
plained of headache and languor: and there can be no 
doubt that the spectral apponranco was oonnectcMl with the 
commencement of the fever. Entirely analogous to this, 
but still more striking in its . circumstances, is a case which 
I have received from an cmment medical frienil : and tho 
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iabjcet of it ww a near idiatioa of kk own, a lady about 
fifty. On Ktiireing one OTening from a party, she went 
into a dark room to lay aside Ibome part of her dress, when 
she saw distinctly before fasr the figure of death, as a skele- 
ton, with his arm uplifted, and a durt in hand. He instant- 
ly aimed a blow at her with the dart, which seemed to 
strike her on the left side. The same nig^t she was seizes 
with fever, accompanied by symptoms- of inflammation in 
the left lide; but recovered alter a severe illness. So 
strongly was the vision impressed upon her mind, that even 
for some time after her recovery she could not pass the 
door of tbe room in which it occurred without discovering 
agitation ; declaring that it was there she met with her ilU 
ness. 

A highly intelligent frigid vrfiom I attended several years 
ago, in a mild but very protracted fever, without del]rium> 
bad frequent interviews with a spectral visiter, who present- 
ed the appearance of an old gray-headed man, 6f a most 
benignant aspect. His visits were always conducted exactly 
in the same manner : he entered the room by a door which 
was on the left hand side of the bed, passed the end of the 
bed, and seated himself on a chair on the right hand side : 
he then fixed his eyes upon the patient with an expression 
of intense interest and pity, but nei^er ^oke ; continued 
distinctly visible for some seconds, and then seemed to va- 
nish into air. His visits were .sometimes repeated daily for 
several -days^ but sometimes he missed a day: and the ap- 
pearance continued for several weeks. The same gentle 
man on another occasion, when in perfect heahh, sitting in 
his parlor in- the eveningr saw distinctly in the corner of 
the room a female figure in a kneeling posture, who con- 
tinued visible for several- seconds.^ 

In a lady> whose case is inentioned in the Edinburgh 
oumal of Science for April, 1830, there was an illusion 
affecting both sight and hearing. She repeatedly heard 
her Jiusband's voice calling, to her by name, as if from an 
adjoining room ; and on one occasion saw his figure most 
distinctly, standing before the fire in the drawing-room, 
when he had left the house half an hour before. She. went 
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and sat down within two feet of the figure, supposing it to 
be her iiusband, and was greatly astonished that he did not' 
answer when she spoke to him. The figure continued visi « 
blc for several minutes, then moved towards a window at the 
farther end of the room, and there disappeared. A few 
days after this appearance, she saw the figure of a cat lying 
on the hearth-rug; and, on another occasion, while adjust- 
ing her hair before a mirror, late at night, she saw the coun- 
tenance of a friend, dressed in a shroud, reflected from the 
mirror, as if looking over her shoulder. This lady had 
been for some time in bad health, being affected with pec- 
toral complaints, and much nervous debility. A remarka- 
ble feature of this case was the illusion of hearing; and of 
this I have received another example from a medical friend 
in England. A clergyman, aged fifty-six, accustomed to 
full living, was suddenly seized with vomiting, vertigo, smd 
ringing in his ears, and continued in rather an alarming con- 
dition for several days. During this time, he had the sound 
in his ears of tunes most distinctly played, and in accurate 
succession. This patient had, at the same time, a very re- 
markable condition of vision, such as I have not heard of 
in any other case. All objects appeared to him inverted. 
This peculiarity continued three days, and the^ ceased gra- 
dually ; — the objects by degrees changing their position, first 
to the horizontal, and then to the erect. 

V. To these sources of spectral illusions iVe are to add, 
though not connected with our present subject, those which 
originate in pure misconception ; the imagination working 
up into a spectral illusion something which is really a very 
trivial occurrence. Of this class is an anecdote, mentioned 
by Dr. Hibbert, of a whole ship's company being thrown 
into the utmost state of consternation by the apparition of a 
cook who had died a few days before. He was distinctly 
seen walking ahead of the ship, with a peculiar gait, by 
which he was distinguished when alive, frohi having one of 
his legs shorter than the other. On steering the ship to- 
wards the object, it was found to be a piece of floating wreck. 
A story referable to the same principle is related by Dr. 
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Ferriar: — A gentleman travelling in the Highlands of Scot- 
land \i^as conducted to n bedroom which was reported to be 
haunted by the spirit of a man who had there committed 
suicide. In the night he awoke under the influence of a 
frightful dream, and found himself sitthig up in bed with a 
pistol grasped in his right hand. On looking round the 
room he now discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse dressed 
in a shroud reared against the wall, cfose by the window ; 
the features of the body, and every part of the funeral ap- 
parel, being perceived distinctly. On recovering from the 
first impulse of terror, so far as to investigate the source of 
the phantom, it was found to be prodwred by the moonbeam:' 
forming a long bright image through the broken vnndow. 

Two esteemed friends of mine, while travelling in the 
Highlands, had occasion to sleep in separate beds in one 
apartment. One of them, having awoke in the night, sa\» 
by the moonlight a skeleton hanging from the head of hit 
friend's bed; every part of it being perceived in the most 
distinct manner. He instantly got up to investigate the 
source of the illusion, and found it to be produced by the 
moonbeams falling upon the drapery of the bed, which had 
heen thrown back, in some unusual manner, on account of 
the heat of the weather. He returned to bed and soon fell 
asleep. But having awoke again same time afte'r, the ske- 
leton was still so distinctly before him, that he could not 
sleep without again getting up to trace the origin of the 
phantom. Determined not to be disturbed a third time, he 
now brought down the curtiiin into its usual state, and the 
skeleton appeared no more. 

ThAtrarellerintheHighlancbi. The ftftpariikm f Explamakmof HI 



PART IV, 

TIEW OF THE QOALITIES AND ACQUIREMENTS WHICH GONSTI* 
TUTE A WELL REGULATED MIND. 

In concluding this outline of facts regarding the intellec- 
tual powers and the investigation of truth, we may take a 
slight review of what those qualities are which constitute a 
wdl regulated mind, and which ought to be aimed at by 
those who desire either their own mental culture, or that of 
others who are under their care. The more important con- 
siderations may be briefly recapitulated in the^ folloiving 
manner : — 

I. The cultivation of a habit of steady and continuous 
attention ; or of properly directing the mind to any subject 
which is before it, so as fully to contemplate its elements 
and relations. This is necessary for the due exercise of 
every other mental process* and is the foundation of aJl im- 
provement of character, both intellectual and moral. We 
shall afterward have occasion to remark, how often sophis- 
tical opinions and various distortions of character may be 
traced to errors in this first act of the mind, or to a misdi- 
rection and want of due regulation of the attention. There 
is, indeed, every reason to believe that the diversities in the 
power of judging, in different individuals, are much less than 
we are apt to imagine ; and that the remarkable differences 
observed in the act of judging'are rather to be ascribed to 
the manner in which the mind is previoi sly directed to the 
facts on which the judgment is afterward to be exercised. 
It is related of Sir Isaac Newten that when he was ques 
tioned respecting the mental qualities which formed the pe 
culiarity of his character, he referred it entirely to thepow 
er which he had acquired of continuous attention. 

Subject of Part IV 7 Firat qualHj ? Its importance. Evila raeultlng trcm a want 
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The following directions and cautions will very mmch assist the pa 
{aI in acquiring this intellectusU habit. 

1. Attempt but one thing at a time, and devote your whole attentioQ 
exclusively to it. Many young persons continually violate this princi- 
ple. They will try to study a lesson, and listen to an interesting con- 
versation at the same time, hoping to secure simultaneously the ad- 
vantage of the one and the pleasure of tte other. But, in fact, the 
pleasure of the conversatiim is destroyed by the uneasy and distract- 
mg feeling which the circumstances occasion, and the attention to the 
book is of the most superficial and useless character ; so that both ob- 
jects are lost. In the same manner, a pupil engageid in some mathe- 
matical calculations will station himseli at a window, where he may 
look down on some busy scene, the animating influences of which, he 
imagines, may cheer his labors ; whereas, in fact, in such a ease, he 
can neither enjoy the prospect nor perform his work. 

2. Another most common way by which habits of inattention and 
wandering of mind are formed and fixed, is, not attempting exactly to 
do two things, but attempting one with the n^ind all the time per- 
plexed with doubt whether it ought not to be doing another. This is 
a very common source of injury. The most ruinous conseqtienees to 
the intellectual habits of the young, especially, often result from it ; 
for they seldom have much plan or system ift the arrangement of their 
time. He who aets from the im|mlse of the moment, must be always 
exposed to this difficulty ; for this impulse will continuaUy fluctuate 
and vary. He will take up one book, and after reading a page will 
think another would be more interesting, and changing from one to the 
other will lose all the benefit of both. Or he will be employed in study- 
ing a lesson, with his mind all the time distracted wim the question 
which he continually stops to consider, whether be shall not give up 
his lesson and read a story, or he will read the story with a secret con- 
viction that he ought to be studying a lesson. There cannot be prac- 
tices more destructive to present enjoyment, or more ruinous to the ha- 
bits of the ioiind. 

3. Another most common cauSe of careless and superficial habits of 
attention is, undertaking what is not fairly within the powers of the 
ixldividual. If a reader cannot fully understand and appreciate the 
work which he has undertaken, he insensibly acquires tne habit of 
running over it with his eye, whi]^ his mind is really occupied with 
something else. He receives perhaps a few ideas, he catches a little 
of the train of thought, but he enters not into the spirit of the work at 
alL Thousands and thousands of books are read in this way, the 
reader taking merely what lies upon the surface, and having no idea 
that tliere is any thing below. This too is <lestructive to all correct 
habits of attention. 

By these three precautions, viz. carefully confining the attention to 
the single object which for the time being is before it,r— regulating 
the selection of objects by some systematic principle, so that while we 
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are pursuing one stndy no other neglected duty can come in to claim 
our attention— and never undertaking what is not fairly within the 
reach of our powers,— we may soon acquire habits of continuous and 
steady attention, at least in the study of books. But in order to form 
correct habits of attention in ^e highest sense, it is not enough Sbi 
(he individual to practise on books. He must practise on men and 
things. That is, he must not only,, when engaged in reading, attend 
to his books, but when out in society, and surrounded by persons, 
and hy the various objects of life, he must attend to them. That 
mind is as badly disciplined which loses itself in a revery when sur> 
rounded by society, as the one which continually wanders in search 
of amusement when its possessor is endavoring to confine it to books. 
In a word, give the whole attention with a vigor and earnestness to 
the object, whatever it may he^ which, for the time being, is properly be- 
fore you. 

Faithful practice on these }>rinciples will soon give the pupil this first 
quality of a well regulated mind. 

11. Nearly connected with the former, and of equal im« 
pprtance, is a careful regulation and control of the succes- 
sion of our thoughts. This remarkable faculty is very much 
under the influence of cultivation, and on the power so ac- 
quired depends the important habit of regular and connect- 
ed thinking. It is primarily a voluntary act ; and iu the 
exercise of it in diflcrent individuals there are the most re- 
markable differences. In some the thoughts are allowed to 
wander at large without a\iy regulation, or are devoted only 
to frivolous and transient objects ; while others habitually 
exercise over them a stern control, directing them to sub- 
jects of real importance, and prosecuting these in a regular 
and connected manner. This important habit gains strength 
by exercise, and nothing, certainly, has a greater influence 
in giving tone and consistency to the whole character. It 
may not, indeed, be going too far to assert that our condi- 
tion, in the scal6 both of moral and intellectual beings, is in 
a great measure determined by the control which we have 
acquired over the succession of our thoughts, and by the 
subjects on which they are habitually exercised. 

The regulation of the thoughts is, therefore, a high con- 
cern , in the man who devotes his attention to it as a study 
of supreme importance, the first great source of astonish- 
ment will be the manner in which his thoughts have been 
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occupied in manv an hour and many a day that has passed 
over him. The leading objects to which the thoughts may 
be directed, are referable to three classes. (1.) The ordi- 
Bary engragements of life, or matters of business, with whiefa 
every man is occupied in one degree or another ; including 
concerns of domestic arrangement, personal comfort, and 
necessary recreation. £ach of these deserves a certain de- 
^;ree of attention, but this requires to be strictly guided by 
Its real and relative importance; and it is entirely unwor- 
thv of a sound and regulated mind to have the attention 
solely or chiefly occupied with matters of personal comfort, 
or of trivial importance, calculated merely to afibrd amuse* 
ment for the passing hour. (2.) Visions of the imagination 
built up by the mind itself when it has nothing better to oc- 
cupy it. The mind cannot be idle, and when it is not oc- 
cupied by subjects of a useful kind, it will find^a resource 
in those which are frivolous or hurtful, — ^in mere visions, 
waking dreams, or fictions, in which the mind wanders from 
scene to scene, unrestrained by reason, probability or truth. 
No habit can be more opposed to a healthy condition of the 
mental powers ; and none ought to be more carefully guard- 
ed against by every one who would cultivate the nigh ac- 
quirement of a wefl regulated mind. (3.) Entirely oppos- 
ed to the latter of these modes, and distinct also in a great 
measure from the former, is the habit of following out a con- 
nected chain of thoughts On subjects of importance and of 
truth, whenever the mind is disengaged from the proper and 
necessary attention to the ordinary transactions ox life. The 
particular subjects f o which the thoughts are directed in 
cultivating this habit, will vary in different individuals ; but 
the consideration of the relative value of them does not be- 
long to our present subject. The purpose of these obser- 
vations is simply to impress the value of that regulation of 
the thoughts by which they can always find an occupation 
of interest and importance distinct from the ordinary trans- 
actions of life, or the mere pursuit of frivolous en^ge- 
fnents ; and also totally distinct from that destructive nabit 
by which the mind is allowed to run to waste amid visions 
and fictions unworthy of a waking man. 
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In scqiiiriB^ this second quality of a well rpgnlated imnd, there sro 
several ways in which the pupil may pnictise. It will of course be 
understood that this head, refers to the employment of the thoughts 
when they are at liberty, as when the individaal is walking, or sitting 
alone, or engaged in those employments which do not necessarily oc- 
cupy the mind. The following are scMue of the metteds by which the 
mind can be m suck cases usefully employed. 

1. Reviewing, and fixing in the memory, what has been read, or 
learned in any other way. You have been engaged, we will ima^ne, 
in a hook of travels ; now you can call up to mind the scenes described 
there. Commence ihe journey with the traveller in imagination, anew, 
And go regii^l^r forward, caUmg up to mind as fuUy as possible all the 
adventures and incidents which the book described. The some xnay be 
done with any other work. 

2. pursuing » connected train of thought on some ueefvd subject 
selected for this purpose. You take, for instance^ Ibr your subject. 
" Common instances of Insincerity," and making a logical division of 
It, you consider one head at a time, regularly examining it in all ite 
bearings and relations, as if you were going to write a treatise upo^ 
the subject. You first diink, perhaps, oc insincere professions finr the 
sake of aot/tty,--HBall tb mind as many cases as you can, and arrange 
and das^fy them. In the next place you take cases of false appear- 
ances assumed from vanity y and pursue this in the same way. Thus 
the whole subject maybe explored, and reduced to order and system in 
your own mind. The subjects which may in this way be examined 
axe innumerable. 

3. Systematic and attentive obmwOUm, In tUs case, the thoughts 
are not engaged in reviewing past attainments, or in exploring a sub- « 
ject of reflection, but in examining with interest and care visible ob* 
jects around. If riding through a new country he mAf study its geo* 
graphical features, or the pursuits and occupations of its inhabitants. 
If taking an evening walk, he can examine with care the plants or 
flowers he sees, or, by conversation with the various individuals he 
may meet with, increase his knowledge of human character and ac« 
tion. He may thus draw ofi" his thoughts from the field of mere reflec- 
tion, and apply them, with active interest, to the objects or the scene 

hrough which he moves. He may, if he chooses to regulate in some 
legree these studies, select some class ci objeetis to examine, or 
some point towards which his observations shall tend. For examine, 
jftntn rAmbling in the fields^ he inay employ himself in finding as 
many ^oofs of amtrivanee as he can in- tike works of nature, and to 
this pomt dirdc: all hie inquiries and observations on his walk, whe 
ther he looks at an insect or a plant, or the fbrm and stmctore oi 
ahiU. 

Such are the various ways by which solitary thought may be regu 
laled. Reviewing past studies ; reflecting systematically on some new 
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•abject ; and the scientific and active examination of nature. It uinst 
not be nnderstoody however, that the writer recommends that every 
hour of reflection or solitude should be rigidly devoted to such purposes. 
There must be recretUioH, which such exercises will not afford; for 
thoughtj guided by these principles, will be study y and in the case of the 
young. It will b^study of the Everest kind. It is, however, an eSbit 
which must be often made, or the mind will never acquire the AiU 
command of its powers. 

m. The cultivation of an active, inquiring state of mind 
which seeks for information from every source that comes 
within its reach, whether in reading, conversation, or per- 
sonal observation. With this state of mental activity ought 
to be closely connected attention to the authenticity of 
facts so received ; avoiding the two extremes of credulity 
and scepticism. 

IV. The habit of correct association ; that is, connecting 
facts in the mind acceding to their true relations, and to the 
manner in which they tend to illustrate each other. This, 
as we have formerly seen, is one of the principal means of 
improving the memory ; particularly of the kind of memory 
which is an essential quality of a cultivated mind ; namely, 
that which is founded not upon incidental connections, but 
on true and important relations. Nearly allied to this is 
' the habit of reflection, or of tracing carefully the relations 
of facts, and the conclusions and principles which arise out 
of them. It is in this manner, as was formerly mentioned, 
that the philosophical mind often traces remarkable rela- 
tions, and deduces important conclusions; while to the 
common understanding the facts appear to be very remote, 
or entirely unconn^ted. 

It is very important that the pupil should understand distmctly and 
precisely what is meant by this " correct assodation." Let us suppose 
a case. It may perhaps seem rather trivial, but no other one will fuU^ 
illustrate the case. Suppose you are riding in the stage with a sea 
captain, who wears a wlute hat. The conversation tuma on the sub 
ject of the form of ships. You tell him yqm should suppose that they 
would make their way more easily through the water if they were 
made narrow across the bows or forward part, and gradually increaa- 
, , I ^ . 
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ing towards the Btern, ^so as to force open the water like a wedge. He 
tells you that this is found by expenence to be a bad constructioiii 
for on this plan the friction of the water is great along the whole side, 
whereas by making the ship broad near the bows, and gradually ta- 
pering towards the stem, it opens a sufficient passage through the 
water at once, and the friction along the sides is relieved. In ether 
words, that it is more important to avoid friction along the sides, 
thm resistance at the bows. He telb you also that the Creator has 
formed tishes, and all animals who are intended to move in water, on 
this principle. 

Now after hearing such a conversation as this, a person of well 
disciplined mind will pause . a moment, uid connect these facts with 
his other knowledge on the same subjects — that is, the construe* 
tion of ships, — the resistance of fluids, — and the admirable mechanism 
of the Creator's works. And he will establish this connection so 
firmly, that when at a future time any of these subjects come up in 
conv'ersation, this information will come up too; and thus all his 
knowledge on such subjects, £rom whatever sources derived, will 
form one connected and harmonious whole. On the other hand, the 
person whose mind is undisci}>lined and unregulated, will perhaps 
nave this knowledge associated in his mind with no other idea than 
that he was riding in a stage when he heard it, or that his informant 
wore a white hat. Perhaps he would not think of the subject again, 
until he meets, some weeks after, a gentleman in the street, wearing 
a white hat, the sight of which may remind him of his fellow-travel- 
ler, and the conversation about the construction of ships. Thou- 
sands of individuals have their ideas grounded on such pnnciples as 
these. 

^uch is the difference between correct scientific association, and that 
which is merely accidental and trivial. And a moment's reflection 
will show the reader the immense superiority of the former, for all the 
purposes for which knowledge is to be used. '\^e must of course learn 
&cts and principles at various times, and under every possible variety 
of circumstances. But though they^cannot in all cases be acquured 
in order, they may be put in order as soon as they are acquired. 
Every truth, as scon as it is possessed, must be carried to its proper 
place in the intellectual store-house, or else all will soon be ineztneable 
ooofiision. 

y. A carefal selection of the subjects to which the mind 
ought to be directed. These are, in some respects, different 
in different persons, according to their situations in lifo 
but there are certain objects of attention which are pecu 
liarly adapted to each individual, and there are some which 
are equally interesting ta all. In regard to the latter, an 
apptopriate degree of attention is the part of every wise 
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man; in regard to the former, a proper selection is the 
foundation of excellence. One individual may waste his 
powers in that desultory application of them which leads to 
an imperfect acquaintance with a variety of subjects ; while 
another allows his life to steal over him in listless inactivity, 
or application io trifling pursuits. It is equally melancholy 
to see high powers devoted to unworthy objects; such as 
the contests of party on matters involving no important 
principle, or the subtleties of sophistical controversy. For 
rising to eminence in any intellectual pursuit, there is not 
a rule of more essential importance than that of doing one 
thing at a time ; avoiding distracting and desultory occu- 
pations ; and keeping a leading object habitually before the 
mind, as one in which it can at all times find an interesting 
resource when necessary avocations allow the thoughts to 
recur to it. A subject which is cultivated in this manner, 
not by regular periods of study merely, but as an habitual 
object of thought, rises up and expands before the mind in 
a manner which is altogether astonishing. If along with 
this habit there be cultivated the practice of constantly 
writing such views as arise, we perhaps describe that state 
of mental discipline by which tsdents of a very moderate 
order may be applied in a conspicuous and useful manner to 
any subject to which they are devoted. Such writing need 
not be made at first with any great attention to method, but 
merely put aside for future consideration ; and in this man- 
ner the different departments of a subject will develop and 
arrange themselves as they advance in a manner equally 
pleasing and wonderful. 

VI. A due regulation and proper control of the imagi- 
nation ; that is, restricting its range to objects which har- 
monize with truth, and are adapted to the real state of 
things with which the individual is or may be connected. 
We have seen how much the character is influenced by this 
exercise of the mind; that it may be turned to purposes of 
the greatest moment, both in the pursuits of science and in 
the cultivation of benevolence and virtue ; but that, on tlK< 
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Other hand, it may be so «mpIoyed as to debaM both the 
moral and intellectual character. 

YII. The cultivation of calm and correct judgment — ap- 
plicable alike to the formation of opinions, and the regu- 
lation of conduct. This is founded, as we have seen, upon 
the habit of directing the attention distinctly and steadily 
to all the facts and considerations bearing upon a subject 
and it consists in contemplating them in their true relations, 
and assigning to each the degree of importance of which it 
is worthy. This mental habit tends to guard us against 
forming conclusions either with listless inattention to the 
views by which we ought to be influenced* or with atten- 
tion directed to some of these, while we neglect others of 
equal or greater importance. It is, therefore, opposed to 
the infiuefice of prejudice and passion, — ^o the formation of 
sophistical opinions, — to party spirit, — and to every pro- 
pensity which leads to the adoption of principles on any 
other ground than calm and candid examination, guided by 
sincere desire to discover the truth. In the^purely physical 
sciences, distorted opinions are seldom met with, or make 
little impression, because they are brought to the test of 
experiment, and .thus their fallacy is exposed. But it is 
btherwise in those departments which do not admit of this 
remedy. Sophisms and partial deductions are, accordingly, 
met with in medicine, political economy, and metaphysics ; 
and too often in the still higher subjects of morals and reli- 
gion. In the economy of the Jhuman mind, it is indeed 
impossible to observe a more remarkable phenomenon than 
the manner in which a man who, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, shows the general characters of a. sound understand- 
ing, can thus resign himself to the influence of an opinion 
founded upon partial examination. He brings ingeniously 
to the support of his dogma every fact and argument that 
an possibly be turned to its defence ; and explains away 
or overlooks every thing that tends to a different conclu- 
sion ; while he appears anxious to convince others, and 
really seems to have persuaded himself, that he is engaged 
m an honest investigation of truth. This propensity gains 
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•tieagth by iadolgenoe, and the mmd, which has yielded tm 
its influence, advances from one pretended discovery to 
another, — ^mistaking its own fancies for the sound conclu- 
sions of the understanding, until it either settles down into 
some monstrous sophism, or perhaps concludes by doubting 
of every thing. 

The manner in which the most extravagant opinions ar 
maintained by persons who give way to this abuse of their 
powers of reasoning, is scarcely more remarkable than the 
facility with which they often find zealous proselytes. It 
is, ind^d, difficult to trace the principles by which various 
individuals are influenced in thus surrendering their assent, 
with little examination, often on subjects of the highest im- 
portance. In some it would appear to arise from the mere 
pleasure of mental excitement ; in others, from the love of 
singularity, and the desire of appearing wiser than their 
neighbors ; while, in not a few, the will evidently takes the 
lead in the mental process, and opinions are seized upon 
with avidity, and embraced as truth, which recommend 
themselves to previously existing inclinations of the heart. 
But whatever may be flie explanation, the influence of the 
principle* is most extensive ; and sentiments of the most 
opposite kinds may often be traced to the facility vrith 
which the human mind receives opinions which have been 
presented to it by some extrinsic influence. This influence 
may be of various kinds. It may be the power of party, 
or the persuasion of a plausible and persevering individual ; 
it may be the supposed infallibility of a particular system , 
h may be the mere empire of fashion, or the pretensions of 
a false philosophy. The particular result, also, may differ, 
according as one or other of these causes may be in opera- 
tion. But the intellectual condition is the same ; and the 
distortion of character which arises out of it, whether bigot- 
ry, superstition, or scepticism, may be traced to a similar 
process; namely, to an influence which directs the mind 
upon some other principle than a candid investigation of 
truth. In a similar manner we may perhaps account for 
the facts, that the lowest superstition and the most daring 
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Bcepticisin frequently pass into each other ; and that the 
most remarkable examples of both are often met with in the 
same situatidns, namely, those in which the human mind is 
restrained from free and candid inquiry. On the other 
hand, it would appear that the universal toleration, and full 
liberty of conscience, which characterize a free and enlight- 
ened country, are calculated to preserve from the two ex- 
tremes of superstition and scepticism. In other situations, 
it is striking to remark how often those who ' revolt from 
the errors of a false faith take refuge in infidelity. 

The mental qualities which have been referred to in the 
preceding observations, constituting an active, attentive, 
and reflecting mind, should be carefully cultivated by all 
who desire their own mental improvement. The man who 
has cultivated them with adequate care, habitually exer- 
cises a process of mind which is equally a source of im« 
provement and of refined enjoyment. Does a subject occur 
to him, either in conversation or reflection, in which he 
feels that his knowledge is deficient, he commences, without 
delay, an eager pursuit of the necessary information. In 
prosecuting' any inquiry, whether by reading or observation, 
his attention is acutely alive to the authenticity of facts, 
the validity of arguments, the accuracy x>f processes of in- 
vestigation, principles which are illustrated by the facts and 
conclusions deduced from them, the character of observers, 
the style of writers ; and thus, all the circumstances which 
come before him are made acutely and individually the 
objects of attention and reflection. Such a man acquires a 
confidence in his own powers and resources to which those 
are strangers who have not cultivated this kii^d of mental 
discipline. The intellectual condition arising out of it is 
applicable alike to every situation in which a man can be 
placed, whether, the aflairs of ordinary life, the pursuits of 
science, or those higher inquiries and relations which coo 
cern him as a moral being. 

In the aflairs of ordinary life, this mental habit constitutes 
what we call an intelligent thinking man, whose attention 
is alive to all that is passing before him, who thinks acutely 
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and eagerly on his own conduct and that of others, and 
is constantly deriving useful in format ton and subjects of 
reflection from occurrences which, by the listless mind, are 
passed by and forp^otten. This habit is not necessarily con- 
nected with acquired knowledge, or with what is commonly 
called intellectual cultivation ; but is often met with, in a 
high degree, in persons whose direct attainments are of a 
very limited kind. It is the foundation of caqtion and 
prudence in the afifairs of life, and may perhaps be consider* 
ed as the basis of that quality, of more value to its posses- 
sor than any of the sciences, which is commonly called 
sound good sense. It is the origin, also, of mdiat we c4iU 
presence of mind, or a readiness in adapting resources to 
circumstances. A man of this character, in whatever emer- 
gency he happens to be placed, forms a prompt, clear, and 
defined judgment of whatever conduct or expedient 'the 
situation requires, and acts with promptitude upon his de- 
cision. In both these respects he di^rs equally from the 
listless inactivity of one description of men, and the rash* 
hasty, and inconsiderate conduct of another. He differs 
not less from characters of a third class, who, though they 
may be correct in their judgment of what ought to be done, 
arrive at their decision or act upon it too slowly for the 
circumstances, and consequently are said, according to a 
common proverb, to be wise behind time. The listless and 
torpid character, indeed, may occasionally be excited by 
emergencies to a degree of mental activity which is not 
natural to him ; and this is, in many instances, the source 
of a readiness of conception and a promptitude in action 
which the individual does not exhibit in ordinary circum- 
stances. 

In the pursuits of science these mental qualities constitute 
observing and Inventive genius, two conditions of mind 
which lie at the foundation of all philosophical eminence. 
By observing genius I mean that habit of mind by which 
the philosopher not only acquires truths relating to any sub- 
jects, but arranges and generalizes them in such a manner 
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as to show how they yield conclusions which escape the 
mere collector of facts. He likewise analyzes phenomena, 
and thus traces important relations among facts which, to 
the common mind» appear very remote and dissimilar. I 
have formerly illustrated this by the manner in which 
Newton traced a relation between the fall of an apple from 
a tree, and those great principles which regulate the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. By inveiUive genius, again, 
I mean that active, inquiring state of mind, which n6t only 
deduces, in this manner, principles from facts when they 
are before it, but which grasps after principles by ea^er 
anticipation, and then makes its own conjectures the guides 
to observation or ^periment. This habit of mind is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the experimental sciences ; and in these, 
indeed, it may be considered as the source of the most im« 
portant discoveries. It leads a man not only to observe 
and connect the facts, but to eo in search of them, and to 
draw them, as it were, out of that concealment in which 
they escape the ordinary observer. In doing so, he takes 
for his guides eertain conjectures or assumptions which 
have arisen out of his own intense contemplation of the 
subject. These may be as often false as true ; but if found 
false, they are instantly abandoned ; and by such a course 
of active mquiry he at length arrives at the development of 
truth. From him are to be expected discoveries which 
elude the observation, not of the vulgar alone, but even of 
the philosopher who, without cultivating this habit of inven- 
tion, is satisfied with tracing the relations of facts as they 
happen to be brought before him by the slower course of 
testimony or occasional observation. The man who only 
amuses himself with conjectures, and rests satisfied in them 
without proof, is the mere visionary or speculatist, who 
injures every subject to which his speculations are directed. 
In the concerns which relate to man as a moral being, 
this active, inquiring, and reflecting habit of mind is not less 
applicable than in matters of minor interest. The man 
who cultivates it directs his attention Intensely and eagerly 
to the great truths which belong to his moral condition, 
seeks to estimate distinctly his relation to them, and to feel 
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their influence upon hid moral principles. iPhis oonstitvttetf 
the distinction between the individual who merely professes 
a particular creed, and him who examines it till he makes it 
a matter of understanding and conviction, and then takes 
its principles as the rule of his emotions, and the guide of 
his conduct. Such a man also contemplates in the same 
manner his relations to other men ; questions himself rigidly 
regarding the duties which belong to his situation, and his 
own obson'ance of them. He contemplates others with a 
kind of personal interest, enters into their wants and feelings, 
and participates in their distresses. In all his relations, 
whether of justice, benevolence, or friendship, he acts not 
from mere incidental impulse, but upon clear and steady 
principles. In this course of action many may go .along 
with him when the requirements of the individual case are 
pointed out and impressed upon them ; but that in which 
the mass of mankind are wanting, is the state of mental a&* 
tivity which easily contemplates its various duties and rela* 
tions, and thus finds its way to the line of conduct appro 
priate to the importance of each of them. 

Vni. For a well re«^lated understanding, and particularly 
for the application of it to inquiries of the highest import, 
there is indispensably necessary a sound condition of the 
moral feelings. This important subject belongs properly 
to another department of mental science ; but we have seen 
its extensive influence on the due exercise of the intellectual 
powers; and it is in^ossible to lose sight of the place 
which it holds in the general harmony of the mental func- 
tions required for constituting that condition, of greater 
value than any earthly good, which is strictly to be called 
a well regulated mind. This high attainment consists not 
in any cultivation, however great, of the intellectual pow- 
ers ; but requires also a corresponding and harmonious cul- 
ture of the benevolent afiections and moral feelings ; a due 
regulation of the passions, emotions, and desires ; and a full 
recognisance of the supreme authority of conscience over 
the whole intellectual and moral system. Gold and con 
tracted, indeed, is that view of man which regards his uc 
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dertrtanding filone; and barren is that system, however 
wide its range, which rests in the mere attainment of truth. 
The highest state of man consists in his purity as a moral 
being ; and in the habitual culture and full operation of 
those principles by which he looks forth to other scenes and^ 
other times. Amon? these are desires and longings which 
nought in earthly science can satisfy ; which soar beyond 
the sphere of sensible things, and find no object worthy of 
their capacities until, m humble adoration, they rest in the 
contemplation of God. Truths then burst upon the mind 
which seem to rise before it in a progressire series, each 
presenting characters of new and mightier import. . The 
most aspiring understanding, awed by the view, feels the 
inadequacy of its utmost powers ; yet the mind of the hum- 
ble inquirer gains strength as it advances. There is now 
felt, in a peculiar manner, the influence of that healthy con« 
dition of the moral feelings which leads a man not to be 
lUraid of the truth. For, on this subject, we are never to 
lose sight of the remarkable principle of our nature formerly 
referred to, by which a man comes to reason himself into 
the belief of what he wishes to be true ; and shuts his mind 
against, or even arrives at an actual disbelief of, truths 
which he fears to encounter. It is striking, also, to remark 
how closely the philosophy of human nature harmonises 
with the declarations of the sacred writings ; where this 
condition of mind is traced to its true source, in the corrup- 
tion of the moral feelings, and is likewise shown to involve 
a high degree of guilt, in that rejection of truth which is 
its natural consequence : ^* This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darknesa rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither eometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth eometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in Grod.** 

This condition of mind presents a subject of intense inte- 
rest to every one who would study his own mental condi- 
tion, either as an intellectual or a moral being. In each in- 

The hiffhttrt itato of maiff Influence of lofty moral alma f Gomapondanca be- 
twaan tba pbUoaophy of human natura woA tba decIataUoM of Scfiptsra } PMiaf a 
fuocadf 
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dividiuJ instence, it may be tmeed to a particular coune of 
thought and of coi^uet, by which the mind went gradually 
move and move astray from truth and from virtue. In this 
progress, each sinsle step was felt to be a voluntary act ; 
Dttt the influence of the whole, after a certain period, is to 
distort die judgment, and deaden the moral feelings on the 
gieat questions of truth and rectitude. Of this remarkable 
phenomenon in the economy of man, the explanation is bc^- 
yond the reach of our faculties ; but the facU are unques* 
tionable, and the practical lesson to be derived from them is 
of de,ep and serious import. This first volition by which the 
mind consciously wanders from truth, or the moral feelings 
go astray fnHn virtue, may impart a morbid influence which 
shall perpetuate itself and gain strength in future volitions, 
until the result shall be to poison the whole intellectual and 
moral system. Thus, in the wondrous scheme of sequen- 
ces which has been established in the economy of the hu- 
man heart, one volition may impart a character to the fu- 
ture man, — ^the first downward step may be fatal. 

Every candid observer of human nature must feel this 
statement to be consistent with truth ; and, by a simple and 
legitimate step of reasoninff, a principle of the greatest 
interest aeema to arise out of it. When this loss of harmony 
among the mental faculties has attained a certain degree, 
we do not perceive any power in the imnd itself capable of 
correcting the disorder which has been introduced into the 
moral system. Either, therefore, the evil is irremediable 
and hopeless, or we must look for an influence from without 
the mind, which may afibrd an adequate remedy. We are 
thus led to discover the adaptation and the probability of 
the provisions of the Christian revelation, where an influ- 
ence is indeed disclosed to us capable of restoring the har- 
mony which has been destroyed, and of raising man anew 
to the sound and healthy concBtion of a moral being. We 
cannot perceive any improbability, that the Being who ori- 
ginally fmmed the wondrous fabric, may thus hold inter- 
course with it, and provide a remedy for its moral disorders ; 
and thus a statement, such as human reason never could 

* ' ' ' I ■■I!. I I I III. , I. , I. II. I , t l ... ,1. I I < 

Gradaal pngrem away ftom virtue. Its influviMM npcn nonl asDollittitT ? Gooie- 
spunem of altnt 0top} Conditkm hopelMt atlMt without Amiga «kL From wins 
qo««t«r aid it to b« wraght. Pnsumptioa ia favor of thogo^peL 
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have anticipated, comcB to us invested with every element 
of credibility and of truth. 

The sound exercise of the understanding, therefore, is 
closely connected with the important habit of looking with-* 
in ; or of rigidly investigating our intellectual and moral 
condition. This leads us to inquire what opinions we havif 
formed, and upon wha^ grounds we have formed them 
what have been our leading pursuits, whether these have 
been guided by a sound consideration of their real value, 
or whether important objects of attention have been lightly 
passed over, or entirely neglected. It leads us further to 
contemplate our moral condition, our desires, attachments, 
and antipathies ; the government of the imagination, and 
the regimen of the heart ; what is the habitual current of 
our thoughts ; and whether we exercise over them that con- 
trol which indicates alike intellectual vigor and moral pa* 
rity. It leads us to review our conduct, with its principles 
and motives, and to compare the whole with the great 
standards of truth and rectitude. This investigation is the 
part of every wise man. Without it^ an individual may 
make the greatest attainments' in science, may learn to 
measure the earth, and to trace the course of the stars, 
while he is entirely wanting in that higher department, 
the knowledge of himself. 

On these important subjects, I would more particularly 
address myself to that interesting class for whom this work 
is more particularly intended, the younger members of the 
medical profession. The considerations which have been 
submitted to them, while they appear to carry the authority 
of truth, are applicable at once to their scientific invest iga- 
tionsj and to those great inquiries, equally interesting to 
men of every degree, which relate to the principles of moral 
and religious belief. On these subjects, a sound condition 
of mind will lead them to think and judge for themselves 
with a care and seriousness adapted to the solemn import 
of the inquiry, and without being influenced by the dogmas 
of those who, with little examination, presume to decide 
with confidence on matters of eternal moment. Of the 
modifications of that distortion of character which has com 

Sttlf-ezamtnation necassarj. What implied iit it 7 Opfnlona •nd puraufts. Feellnp^ 
Cbnduct Addren to young Audenta. 
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iDonly veceived the name of cant, tue cant of kypocriey has 
been said to be the worst ; but there is another which may 
fairly be placed by its side, and that is the cant of infidelity, 
the affectation of scoffing at sacred thinurg by men who 
have never examined the subject, or never with an attention 
in any degree adequate to its momentous importance. A 
well regulated mind must at once perceive that this is alike 
unworthy of sound sense and sound philosophy. If we re- 

Suire the authority .of names, we need only to be reminded, 
liat truths which received the cordial assent of Boyle and 
Newton, of Haller and Boerhaave, are at least deserving of 
grave and deliberate examination. But we may dismiss 
such an appeal as this ; for nothing more is wanted to chal- 
lenge the utmost seriousness of every candid inquirer, than 
the solemn nature of the inquiry itself. The medical oh* 
server, in an especial manner, has facts at all times before 
him, which are in the highest degree calculated to fix his 
deep and serious attention. In the structure and economy 
of the human body he has proofs, such as no other branch 
of natural science can furnish, of the power and wisdom of 
the Eternal. One. Let him resign his mind to the influence 
of these proofs, and learn to rise in humble adoration to 
the Almighty Being of whom they witness ; and, familiar 
as he is with human sufiering and death, let him learn to 
estimate the value of those truths which have power to heal 
the broken heart, and to cheer the bed of death with the 
prospect of immortality. 

iBfidtlity. DWUnfulthad adTocatM of Christianity f Higlur cridenc* of It ? C3aD- 
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OLMSTED»S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 8m 

An ititro4iictton to Natural Philosopky ; deengneJ as a 
text'book fat the u»e of the atudenta m Yale CoMege. Bj 
Damson Olmstjbd, LL«D. 

OLMSTEP'S ASTRONOMY. 8vo. 

An imrodaetioir to Astronomy^ designed as a text-book 
for the students in Yale College. By Dbmisoh-Olkstso. 
LL.D 

TbeM two* works, oriffinallr prepared by Professor Olmsted, for tbs 
Qse of the stadenis d Yme Colleg*^ and Adopted ss text-books in a ma* 
joriiy of the American Colleges, ana bi/i^her seminaries oflcaming*, are so 
well known to the public, and so highly appreciated, that it is deemed 
unnecessary to Kddtice indlvidtial testmionials to their merit, altbowgfi it 
would be easy to mulflply those of the hig-hest authority. The latest ectt- 
Gons of the Astroodm]^ are enriehed witti several new articlsB eoAraelqg 
the recent discoveries iii the aoiefkee. 

MASON'S SUPPLEMENT. 

Introduction to Practical Astronomy, desired as amnp- 
plement to Olmsted's Astronomy ; containing special 
rules for the adjustment and use of Astrenomical instm- 
mentSy together nvith the calculation of eclipses and oc« 
cultations, and the methods of finding the. Ifttititde and 
longitude. By EBeNBzaK PoRtsa Mabom. 

This suppUoM&t may be had eithax sflpaiatcly, or bptod np With tfcs 
AiSronomy. 
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OLMSTED'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY. 12mo. 

A corapendium of Astronomy ; containing tbe elements 
of the science* familiarly explained and itlastrated, with 
the latest discoveries. Adapted to the use of schoois and 
academies, and of the general reader. By D. Olmsted, 
LL.D. 

Tbe intfodnotion of this 'voHt into many of tiie besiacAdemid* <^tb« 
eountry. m a lOftt-book, and tKe exteneive and increaalki^ detrmad for it 
attrst tne high eatimatioD in which it is held as a dads butik. Kis 
deemed superrinoas to present recoramendations of a work ac gexaerally 
known ana approved 

OLMSTED'S RUDIMENTS,; 18mo. 

Rudiments of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; de- 
signed for the younger classes i». academies, >nd fur com- 
mon schools. . By D. Olmsted, LL.D. 

(^ Each part also bound by itself and 6o!d*^separateJy. 

This beautiful lUiJie volnme is tbe latcet of the aenes >of iext-booki 
in Nail ml Philosophy and" Astronomy 'prepared hy Pnifeasor Olmsted. 
Its leading object is to afford an easy ezplanaiion o{ those truths of these 
■ciencesi which are must important to be knowir by mankind ki general, 
beinfr truths cif tbo greatest pi^tieal tititi|jr. No similar work, it ia be- 
lieved, ever contained, in the same compass, a greater amount of useful 
and interesting matter. This is rendered easy and inteUigible by familiar 
illustrations and expressive dlagrafm,. and is ada{ ted to tbe connpreheii< 
sion ofyoimg leaniers, to a degree which can be attaioe^ by thuee only 
wko, like the autliur, 4iave had great experience in teaching. 

The approbation which Uiis work has met with from teachers^ is indi- 
cated by its havincr, within ten years of its first pobtibation^ passed 
through twenty editions. On account of its simplicity of style and 
bappy way of illustratiag profound trnthe>, it bas "been published in.ti» 
ibrm (braised ieUen fer the use of the blind in, the ^afsachuaeits Asy- 
lum, at Boston, and has been widely cirrulatrd '5v tf»e American Board 
among the Missionary STchools'in distant parts of the earth 

The publishers take pleasure in submitting the foUow^g testimonials 
from qualified judges : - 

J^Vom Cyrus Mason^ Professor in Netty 'Vork Citji Univerfiity^ and Rector of Ike 
University Chramrnar School^ and Lewis H. Hobby, aend Master, 

**W^are not aceustomed .to give testmooials jpf our approbation of books 
«0ed in the Gramm ar School; but wc are constrained to inaUc an ejTrcption in 
'invor^oC the *Kud im^its of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,* We have 
<lBed this book from the Hay of its publication^ .with incrc.asin jt pleasure to our- 
selves, and advantage to our pupils It is pre-eminently adapted to the work of 
Dublic insr ruction; clear, methodical, comprebeifBive and «atidfactory ; inca|»a- 
]|le of being use dby a master who does not undeffitanci it, or of being recited by 
a pupil who has not compreheiided Its meanit^er. 

"In the preparation of this book, Prof ssof Olmsted h^s made himself a bene^ 
fector of the schools of our country; and we cannot but hope thai its wide and 
early circulation will fully rewarcl his labors.** 

*Vom th£ Journal of V. Paulas Cotlege, College Pointy Long Island, 

<|Of the nublications ^T 1^4, we. have received the ' Rudiments of Natural 
I^ilosophy and Astronomy, dcaigned for the younger classea in Acudemies and 
for Common Schools,' by Professor Olmsted, of Vale CoUsge, for which the aut 
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ihor will accept our tbanki, T^ts miite^/esnioilj to ocrr purpose. For years 
past we have been obliged to depend upon oral instruciion, foe the lack of a 
good text-book, and have,, in common with many others, wished that soijie ac- 
compliehed fentletnan would oadertakc to furcish us a book calculated for 
begiHiiers. it is cenetally supposed that elentemvry-^works can be prepared bj 
persons . of pasoarapquirements, oc that thev require l^s reaearcb than uorks of 
ahig-her order. In one Bcnse this is true ; out we inaintain that a work adapted 
to toe ^routbfutnfiud, cannot be written by any other then by him who per- 
fectly understands the subject in its hig^her departments. ' It is one of the sigva 
of better times, that men of hig-h talent are w;illing to give their attention to tha 
prei^aration of elementary treatises, 

«« Tae wiark which has su^g-ested tliese reimarks, i# Jodidaosly divided into 
short paragraphs, and filled with neat and useful diagrams We recomiQend iA 
to the attentwn of all teachers in schools and aeademles." 

From the pen of a dislinguuhed Clergyman (Albert Barnes,) 

^This is the title of a book (Rudiments, Ac.) which has evidently botn prfr* 
pared with much care, and which is intended to be adapted to promote a very 
important object in schools and academies. Professor Olmsted has prepaiea 
on the same general subject, a Treatise on Natural Philosophy, in 8vo., a Trea- 
tise on Astronomy, in one vol. 8vo., a School Philosophy, and a School Astro- 
nomy, which have beei^recefved wjthj|[reat4fhr#r'bV'tlie public, and which faaya 
passed through- numerous editions.' The Utile work, whose title is given above^ 
completes his plan, by adapting this khkd of instructiopi. to primajry scbooliL 
He has son^e rare cioalificatiOns Ibr the composition of such a work. . Besides 
his emincBce in this department of instruction in Tale College and bis entira 
lu&iliarity with bi^ subject, be b»s |)ad the advafitage of iiavmg been hiyiself a 
teacher in a common school and in an academy, and of thus becoming ac- 
quainted with the best method of approaching the youthful mind. The work 
is prepared wi;h great care, with* eminefat ability and';|udlga)ent, and ia w«ll 
adapted to ikiterest the class of youth ibr whom it is uUended. 

"The wrifeerxir this votics, fa eommending this work to the fevorabie regards 
of the public, cannot but be struck arith ike iJiffensncs beiw^en such a work 
and any one to which he had access in receiving his education, qow almost forty 
years afo. At that (isM, too yaulh in thaiaad bad the advantage of a .hook so 
adnftirtfly adapted, ai ance tox^uUivate the p^wew of reflection and inrestiga- 
iioQ, and to interest the mind on the subyects of great importance to those en- 
tering on life. Nor does he now know of aay work of this description, at onco 
sdcomprehen»va and 00 clear » so-fott of important principles of science, and 
■o attractive to the yauthfbl mind. Its introduction into the schools of Uiis 
city, and the schools and academies of this commonwealth, ha would regard as 
fi ctrcumstanoe arguing most favorably hx the promotion of the best interests of 
oducation. Indeed, many a man who graduated at Cojl^ffe, and who has en- 
tered on his professional hfe. would find it i^wojk in which he would he greatly 
interested and iptoUe^^-^PhOaMphid iiertk AmMean. 

A This we consider aoian^ the labst Talaabli^ oflerngs of the series of the 
Ptofessor to the youth of his country. Although proTsissedly designed for Che 
younger classes in academies and common senools, it is written with great 
ability and judgment, an^ is adapted to interest younff persons of eoltivaled 
minds, and to secure their study ."—iVeir^yarAjErvar^jM/. . 

"■■■^■■^ • 

'* In addition to the foregoing recommendations, thejpubKsher is in possession 
of others, also oommendatonf, from individuals in cnfTerent parts. All concur 
in expressing high approbation of this work as eminently adfapted to diffuse a 
teste for the studies or Natural Phiksophy knd Astronemy'among the ruing 
jgeoeratioo^ 
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COFFIN'S ECLIPSES. 8vo. 

SoUr 9nA Lww Eeliptes, imaQiaily iHuHmUil 
plained with the method of e«loitl«ting then memot^ng to 
the theory uf Aatvonomy, nd tought ia the New<>£iiglaiid 
CoUegee^ By J^e. H. Covf», A.M. 

COFFIN'S CONIC SECTIONS. 8vo. 

Elemente of Obnic SeettoM and AnelyHeel Oe cm a tiy ^ 
By Jamu H. Coffik, A.H.i Prof. Math, and Phyaici, La- 
fayette CeUege. 

The demonairatloDa io thii work are considered more Hmpte and coa- 
•be than in ether trekliMs, 
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KiaCITItDY'S FIRST LESSONS. I2mo. 

First Leaaona in Geometry, adafited in eenexiea with tka 
Chart of Geometry, to the uae of Public Sehc^ola and 
. Academies. Bj D. MoCvaiur. . 

McCURDY'S CHARTS. 

Two Charu to accompany the " First {ieiaQiM»"^4»^ R^Uers, 
aixe 84X48 iachee; aaett j^6. 

McCURDTS SECOND LESSONS. 12mo. 

Eudids Blementa ^ or^ Second^ Lessons in Geometry, in 
theorderjofSicpson's and Playfair's editions; adapted to 
to the use of advaaoed ieamers and private students^ By 
J>. McCuBDT. 



PRBSroVS BOOK-XEEPDIO^ 

PBESTON'S WSTR1CT SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING. 4to. 

Preston'a Diatrtct School Book-Keeping, afibrdiog ao in- 
teresting aad profitable exercise for youth ; being espe- 
cially designed for cteses in our Common Schools. %y 
* Lyman Preston. Printed on thick demy writing paper, 
for practice. An eiccellent work for beginners. 

PRESTON'S SINGLE-ENTRY BOO^^-KElJPINa 8vo. 
Preston's Treatise on Book-Keeping by Sing^-Entry, 
adapted to the use of Retailers, ParmerS; Mechanics, and 
Common Schools. 
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PRESTON'S BOOK.KEEPlN€k evo, 

Preston's Treatise on Book-Keeping ; a common-sense 
guide to a common-sense mind. ' In two parts. The first 
part b€nng adapted to the use of RetaUers, Fanners, Me- 
chanics, md Common Schools. The second part being 
arranged more particularly for the insinuation of young 
• men who contemplate the pttrsoit c€ mercantile business^ 
showing the method of keeping accounts by DoubhrSwifTfp 
and embracing a variety of U3eful forms and rulesu Bf 
Ltman Preston. 
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THE MOUNT VERNON READER, 
For Junior Classes. 18mo. 

THE MOUNT VERNON READER^ 
For Middle Classes. ISmo. 

THE MOUNT VERNON READER, 
For Senior Classes. ]2mp. 

This excellent series consists of three books, as mentioned 
above, being a course of reading lessons, considered wit}& 
reference to their moral influence on the hearts aod liy^s 
of the young. By the Brot^br^ Ab^otTc 
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THE l^roUNt VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part I. 
' Elementary. By Jaco^ and Charles E. Abbott. 12o!io. 

THE MOUiNT VERNON ARITHMETIC PAHa-II. 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. By Jacob Abbott. 
I2m6. 

Teachers are invited to examine these works, which atecoMtnicted om 
apian materially different from that of the books in codShion use. Tha 
various principfes involved in the sevei^ irithm«tical processes are un- 
folded in a veiy clear and gradual manner, each being illustrated by a 
SesCnumberitf examples, of heady actual dffKculty, so that the pupils 
ive 8 fuU supply of materials for practice, without the neoessrty of con- 
tinUally resorting' to the teacher for explanation and aijd. Inus, the 
labor of the teacher is greatly abrid^d, abundance of pleasant and piofit' 
able employment is furnished -for toe pupils, and the knawled^ which 
ibey acquire of the subject is of the inost^ ihorough and practical cha- 
racter. 

ThcM 'k>6ks centein also a series of exercises en an entifely new plan 
for teaching the ati sf adding up coluosns of figures wathrtipidity and * 
correctness. These exercises are to be practised in classesi and ars 
/ound very successful wherever ibey are introduced. "*> 
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AOABS'S ABirBBEIIOAL 

I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIQ; 

Or, Hf e^al Operations in. Numbers ; being an Introdnction 
to Adam's New Aritbfiielic. Rerised !]£iitioti« 

The 4esign o^ Ibe author io the prqfeetioo of iMt Work, hut ^eett to.l6Cd 
Um p«pil Mil «i9p Yiy aMPh wbotlj in libo ordor of ^iacovery. This ar- 
sanfement is based upon the (>riaciple tbat if the understaocUng is tho- 
roughly feaohed, the memory will take care of itielC 

ir. ADAMSES NEW ARITHMETIC; 

Revised Edition ; being a revision of Adam's New Aritb- 

metic, first published in 1S27« 

This work has antfemne^a Ao Ao^h feTistDl^^y its respected author, 
aided by several able scholars and teachers. It retains the characteris- 
jtica of the former edilkxi is a greatly inprowed form, wxtk a^ch corree- 
I and addiliona as the wants of the times demand: 



A Key m the above, for teaehersj is pablished separately. 

Iir. MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWEJlS AND 
MACHINERY. 

l^he i^rinciples of Mensuratio^ Analytically explained, and 
practically applied to tbe miasurettttnt of lines ^ swperficts 
andaolidi; also, a pbilodopbical explanation of the sim-; 
pie mechanical powers, and their application to machinery, 
Di$iiigned to follow Adams's New Arithmetic. 

IV. BOOK-KEEPING. 

Containing a lucid expleiMtioii of tbe common method of 
Book-Keepiqg by Single ErUry^ a new, concise and com- 
mon sense method of Book-Keeping for farmers, mecba* 
aics^ retailers, and professional men ; met^iods of keeping 
books by fi|pires ; short methods of keeping accounts in 
limited business ; exercises for tbe pupils ; and vailous 
forms necessary for the transactions of business. 
Accompanied by Blank Books for the use of learners. 
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OOMPEND OF HISTORY, 
From the Earliest Times ; comprehending a general view 
of the present state of the world, with respect to civiliza- 
tion, religion, and government; and a brief dissertation on 
the importance of historical knowledge. By Samubi. 
Whsi^plbt, a. M, With oenrections and important ad- 
ditioBS and impr^ements, by Rev. Josepb Embrsok. 
Two volumes, 12mo., in one. 
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ABBOTT'S ABEROROIIBIE. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

By John Abercbombib, M.D., F.R,S.E. With an intro- 
ductory chapter, additions and explaaations, to adapt the 
work to the use of schools and academies ; and also ana- 
lytical questions for the exanoination of classes. By Jacob 
Abbott. Revised edition, with addition*. 12n)o. Ha^ 
chlh., 

INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, , 

And th« Inyestigatioii of Tnatb. By J^mv AwmcwmBim, 
. M.D.« F JI.S. Witb additions and explaiiBtiaaB to adapt 
the work to the na^r of dchoolt and acaoemioi. JBy Jacob 
Abbott. Revised edition. 12mo. Half cloths 



UnSOELLjyiEOIJS WO&KS« 
DYMOND^S ESSAYS, ^ ^ 

Essays on the Principles of Morality,^ and on the privmt* 
and political rights and ohligations of mankind. By Jona- 
than Dymond. Comp)«t# stereotype isdition. ISoH^ 
pp. 676. 

*' I have long eptertained a ^cry favonble ^ppMoD of Dyro^wd't B*'"'^ Th« 
roles &ai he prescribes are strict, but bo also wre those of the Univerfeal 
Oovernor. His spirit is kind and catholir, and I ^hink that no one can atten- 
tively read bis book without deriving" profit from it. Yoa have rendered a 
service to the moral interests of the country by giving* this edition of so Vftltt- 
«ble a work to the bublic.** 

iOfHN PIKRPONT. 

^ The work is one which shouild find a place in every School, District-Librarj, 
■• an invsluable eoropead of pure truth atid sound ethics." 

SAMUEL. S. RANDALL. 
Steretarr/'a OffleCf Deparlment Pf Common Schools. 

^ I think its oircalaiion must have a very salutary tendency.** 

>ACOB ABBOTT.. 

*f This very eacellent work is not so well knows, or. so ejitensively read, as it 
should be. It breathes the purest Christian spirit, and il>c most liijerh-toned 
Morality. It deserves a place as a household booc, on every one's tabl«,~^. A, S, 
JSkmdard, 

*^Tiiis votttfiMk beyond all oomMrieoitris ^letMst work opMiihe ihemea i^ene- 
f«Uy called 'Moral Philosophy' lo oar langoaf^e-^aitf the person who has mI 
atudied it, if not a iMpter of thatmost noble sciencfi. Thia ia • neat edition, 



and is more valaabl* and ttseful on acfiwot of the Index which bat been added. 
We are rejoiced to see thai the work ie stenHjtyp^d, and therefore tfiai ita theap^ 
futf wili eimwe its difleeminaiion.'*— C/irit/tafi hUeUigencer, 

ADDICK'S FRENCH ELEMENTS. 

An elementary practical book for learning to speak tl^e 
French language^ expressly adapted to tbe capacity ef 
children. From the German or Dr. J. H. P. Sewen- 
BTUBCKXB, of Soest. By Mrs. Barbara O'Suixitak 
Addicks. With a table of the French sounds and articu- 
lationsy with corresponding lessons in pronouncing and 
reading. 

GUARD'S SPANISH ELEMENTS. 

Ab elemem^otary practical book for learning to epeak 
Rnd "write the Spanish language. From the method of 
Dr.'Seid»natueeker. By J. GrRARo, P. L. 

KIRKHAM'S grammar:. 

English Grammar in familiar lectures ; aocompanied by 
a compendium embracing a new systematic order of pars- 
ing, a new system of punctuatioUi ezarciaes in false eyn- 
tax, and a system of phiiosophical grammar, in notes. To 
which is added, an appendix and a key to the exezdses, 
designed for the use of schools and private leamera^ By 
Samu£l Kirkham. 

BADLAM'S WRITING BOOKS. 

Tbe Common School Writing Book. In five n'nntbenr. 
By Otis G. Badijlm. 

The poculiariiies of this sjMem cooijat in light Kncd Ictlere for tracingr, 
which require more obpervation than perfect or outline letters to he tracM 
or filled ; ki clearly illudtraiiiig-, bj elements, &c,, the manner of making 
and joininsr all letters without Qftin^ the pen ; In the use of oblique lines, 
which aid in doyiog> letters and attaining a movement of the whoU hand, 
^oUhqut the restra&t^ intident to their ute as kevetofere practised ; in the 
distinct proportionji of letters scoured by hori^ntal and oblique Unas and 
dots ; in the exhibition of the wmi common errors of learners, &c^ Ac. 

/Vow the Boettn Po^ <^ December 25, 1849. . ' ^ 
" We hare never seen a system for teaching this indispensable and beautiful 
art, more oleariy and perfectly illustrated that in this pew work. We would 
commend it to the attention of every one desirous of acquiring' a thorough 
knowledge of writing." 

F^rem Darius ^3theStEsq.t SuperfntendentqTCpmmon Schools, Windsor, Vt, 

*< After a patient and thorough examination of this series of Writing Books, 
and a long acquaintance with the li t inguished success of the author in teacb- 
Ing Penmanship, we think a goodaer vice will be rendered our schools and the 
oaaseof edveation by ttieir genftral ntrodoctlon and use. It is». therefore, most 
cheerfully an.d heart>ly commended to the patronage of the publiC| and 
'^ to tha friends ofeducaiion." 
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THE GOVBaNMENTAL INSTRUOTOBj 

Or, a Brief and Comprehensire View of the QoTenmeni 
of the United States, and of the state govermnenU, in 
easy lessons, designed for ^e use of aoheols. By J. B. 
SaunTLSFr. Revised edition. 12mo. 

ABBOTTS DRAWING CARDS. 

Common School Drawing Cards ; with direetions on the 
back of each card. By Jacob & John S. C. Abbott. 
ThreiD sets, 40 cards each, as followi : Landscapes, set 1, 
designed by B. H. Coe. Landscapes, set 2, designed and 
executed by J. A. Clbtbland. Flovrers» set 1, designed 
and executed by Jas. ▲. CLBv»ifAK». 

DAY'S MATHEMATICS. 

Containing the Principles of Plane Tngenotaetry, Men- 
suration, Navigation, and Sorvieying. Adi^fted t^ the 
method of instruction in the American CoUeges. By 
JfiKBRffAH Dat, President of Ya2e College. 

THE JUVENILE DRAWING BOOK. . 

John Rubens Smith's Juvenile Drawing Book, being th« 
ruditnents of the art, explained i)i a series of easy^ progres- 
sive lessons, embracing drawing and shading ; comprised 
in numerous copperplate engravings^ wilth ceploos'letteiT- 
prets instmotions. Lai^e^uaMo. ' , . 

THE OXFORD DRAWING BOCML 

Containing progressive lessons on sketching, draitving, 
and colonng ; landscape scenery, animals, and the human 
figure. Embellished with 100 lithographic drawings. 
Quarto. 

WOOLMAN'S JOURNAL.' - . - 

A Journal of the Life, Gospel Labors, and Christian Ex- 
perienees of John Woolmflji, latp of l^oi^pl JHolly, in the 
province of New-Jersey, North America. To which are 
added, his last Epistles and other Writings. 12mo. ; 
fp» 30$. ~ . ^ ♦ r 

SAND'S JOURNAL. 

JoumaF of the* Life and Gospel Labors of David Sands, 
with Qxtracta from his CQrr^pondence.' 12mo. ; pp»266, 
cloth. ^ • 

KEMPIS* IMITATION. ' ' 

The Imitation of Christ<^ in- three books^ By Thomas a 
KaMPis. Translated from, the l4atin by John Paynk. 



It ROBftRT B« eOLLlIM, MBir^TOfUC. 

With an introductory Essay b^ Thohas CaiLw brs, Pfo- 
£M8or of Theology in the Umyersitf of Edinburgh. A 
n#at edition. 12ni6« | pp. 3Q7. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

A very handsome edition in 12nio. {brm, with hirge, clear 
type, in sheep binding, 

OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. - 

By Mart IIowitt. 18mo.' Cloth. 

" An arteeabl^ * Dlanr of an American Mother/ from the pen of Mar j 
Howitt ; written in faer cheerful fitc-side «tyle', and describing everr^ny aceaea 
in W oUMiA HfiBi in mxmgj^nd ch&ivaiag aaaiUMir,"^i^otetiarU Qiwrchman, 

•« Of remarlmbleantercat and powtn*) written In JVIra. HowiU** beet atyle."-- 
JV. Y, EvangelUU 

OABRIEL : A STOEY OF WICHNQE WOOD. 

A handMiroe ISino. i^elume, (Joth^ilt, with Illustrations. 
By Mart HowiTT.. 

" Ttua ia a cbamaiaip "tory, of % good aplrit,' aad patie^. and viitoa. Besida 

imereat of the reader 
-Proiatata Church- 



the moral, the uarrative baa incident enough to susiain ine intereat of the reader 
in it aa a mere tale ; attd withiA; the atory la aweelj told."*-i 



^ It ia a mmti captlwatiny little, jtorf, and eould hardly liftil to be read with 
liT^ly intereat, by aatavetcfate ana satiated novel reader.*'— iSPandanf. 

^SOP^S FABLES. 

A new version, chiefly from ori^nal sources. Bj the Rer. 
Thomas Jambs, M. A., Ohapl^ia to the Bishop of Bath 
jmd Wells. With more than fifty splendid illustiaiions 
in the first style of art, on wood, hy Orr, Howland, and 
. Felter; from designs by Joh|i Tenniel. One volume, 
crown octavo. 



ROBERT B COLLINS, 

(Suooes^or to_ COLLINS & BaOTHilllJ 

|)ublisl)er, BookBeiler $^^ 0tatBnicr, 

No* 254. PEARL STREET, NEW-YORK, 

Has constantly fbr sale an extensive coHfection of School 

Books, Law Books^- Medical Books, and Mlscellaneow 

Woi^s ; alto. Paper, Blank Books, and Stationery, which 

be QfleTB fLt the market prices, fbr cash or.apprQVcd <»'edit. 
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